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RS SIIN Jan. 5 a Bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives of 
Congress known as H. R. 6460 by 

Ait) Hon. Warren J. Duffey, member of 
Congress from Toledo, Ohio, which proposes 
an appropriation in the sum of $500,000,000 to 
encourage new home construction, repairs and 
modernization. 

This definite result of the intensive cam- 
paign launched by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN last June, and which has been ag- 
gressively carried on during the intervening 
months, will be hailed with unbounded satis- 
faction by lumbermen everywhere. Mr. Duf- 
fey is perhaps the best qualified man in Con- 








HON. WARREN J. DUFFEY OF OHIO 


gress to sponsor and direct this important 
measure, because through his many years of 
association with the retail lumber trade he 
is thoroughly familiar with the great need 
for more adequate means for financing the 
building of individual homes. Great credit 
is due to him, from all who want to see a 
revival of home building, for his untiring 
and successful efforts in getting this Bill in- 
troduced so early in the session, as well as 
for his ready perception.of the great need 
for such legislation. Mr. Duffey attributes 
unreservedly to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
not only the credit for originating and first 
suggesting the idea that the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 should be amended to per- 
mit making direct loans for home building, 
but for the many months of promotional 
work carried on from this office which, he 
says, created the sentiment, on the part of 
lumbermen and others, that was so essential. 


(Continued on Page 35) 











A BILL 


To Amend the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933 


by adding after section 4 thereof a new section; and to authorize 
home-mortgage loans, and to appropriate the sum of $500,000,000 
therefor, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 be, and it is hereby, amended by adding after section 4 thereof a new 
section, as follows: 


“Sec. 4-A. (1) The Corporation is further authorized, for a period of three 
years from June 13, 1933, to make loans in cash for the construction of homes, 
but no such loan shall exceed 75 per centum of the value of the structure and 
the land, or the sum of $20,000. Each such loan shall be a first lien on the 
property covered thereby, and shall be secured by a duly recorded mortgage 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per centum per annum and shall be amortized 
by means of monthly, quarterly, semiannual, or annual payments sufficient 
to retire the interest and principal within a period not to exceed 18 years. 


“(2) The Corporation is further authorized for a period of three years 
from June 13, 1933, to make loans in cash for repairs, modernizations, or al- 
terations of homes, but no such loan shall exceed 60 per centum of the value 
of the structure and the land before the improvement is made, or the sum of 
$3,500. Each such loan shall be a first lien on the property covered thereby, 
and shall be secured by a duly recorded mortgage bearing interest at the rate 
of 5 per centum per annum and shall be amortized by means of monthly, 
quarterly, semiannual, or annual payments sufficient to retire the interest and 
principal within a period not to exceed ten years. No such loan shall be made 
for the purpose of changing a home into any other type of structure. 


‘ 


‘(3) The Corporation is further authorized to purchase or agree to pur- 
chase from any building and loan association, savings and loan association, 
cooperative bank, homestead association, insurance company, savings bank, 
or mortgage loan company any mortgage which the Corporation might have 
obtained under the provisions of paragraph 1 or 2 of this section. Such 
mortgage shall have been executed after June 13, 1933, and the purchase 
thereof or the agreement to purchase it shall be made under such rulings and 
regulations as the Board may prescribe, and all such purchases shall be con- 
summated within four years from June 13, 1933. 

“(4) The amount of the loans which the Corporation may make under 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of this section and the amount which it may use to make 
purchases under paragraph 3 of this section, shall not exceed, in the aggre- 
gate, $500,000,000, and the Secretary of the Treasury on behalf of the United States shall 
pay to the Corporation such sums of money from time to time as the Corporation may 
request for such purposes. In order to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
such payments when called, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized and 
directed to allocate and make available to the Secretary of the Treasury the sum of 
$500,000,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary and for such purpose the amount 
of the notes, bonds, debentures, or other such obligations which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and empowered under section 9 of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, to have outstanding at any one time, is hereby increased 
by such amounts as may be necessary. 

“(5) The provisions of subsection (i) of section 4 of this Act shall not apply to 
indebtedness to the Corporation created under the provisions of subsections 1, 2, or 3 
hereof. 

“(6) As used in this section the term ‘home’ means a dwelling for not more than 
two families.” 
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THE MARCH OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION HAS FOLLOWED GENUINE WHITE PINE 


SIGNING OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


ie 
WAS HARDLY MORE IMPORTANT IN THE HISTORY OF € 
OUR COUNTRY THAN THE ABUNDANCE OF WHITE PINE 


Signing of the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 1776 no doubt > wHo 
greatly altered the shaping of events within our country, but it must also 


be acknowledged that discovery of abundant quantities of soft, easy work- 
ing, durable White Pine also had its definite influence in shaping events— 
in settling and developing the whole Northeastern and Central parts of 
the country. 


Progress should undoubtedly have been much less rapid without White 
Pine. This is true both in construction and in industry. Truly, White Pine 
has played a tremendously important part in making the United States the 
great nation which it is today. 


From the first settling of the country, White Pine has continued to be 
recognized as the premier easy working lumber of the world—and it will 
interest the thousands of woodworking men who found White Pine unsur- 
x passed for their purposes in years gone by to know that this famous wood 
EE ppm is still available in abundant quantities from International Lumber Com- 
in recent photograph. The two pany’'s virgin forests. You are invited to ask us about the genuine Northern 


NO. 6 are glass panels through which White Pine (Pinus Strobus) which we have ready to ship. 


Liberty Bell may be seen. 
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sees | INTERNATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY 


1100 Builders’ Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Scientific Research Should 
Settle Merits of This 


Controversy 


HE REVIVED controversy over 

the wooden railroad coach con- 

tinues upon its somber course. At 
present it is centering in a hearing 
ordered by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio. This body has direc- 
ted the railroads to show cause why 
the so-called wooden coach should not 
be ruled out of use, especially in trains 
that contain all-steel coaches. 

It seems curious that after years of 
argument there should be so much 
general misunderstanding about the 
meaning of the words, “wooden 
coach.” The news writers wwho are 
most positive in their condemnation 
appear to be the least informed. There 
is the coach which has both a. wooden 
underframe and a wooden super- 
structure; and there is the coach with 
a steel underframe and a _ wooden 
superstructure. 

Railroads 
rejoinders 


are contending in their 
that the steel underframe 
car’is quite as strong and as safe as the 
all-steel car; and upon that contention 
they are basing the further plea that 
replacing these cars that have wooden 
superstructures would be a needless 
financial hardship. 

If, as seems probable, the so-called 
wooden coach has been attacked upon 
the basis of uninformed prejudice, this 
hearing before the Ohio commission 
should present the opportunity for ar- 
guments based upon proven engineer- 
ing principles. It would be welcome 
to have this matter dealt with vigor- 
ously upon the basis of scientific fact. 





When Government Com- 
petes With Private 
Employers 


OTING THE in a 


comment re- 
cent issue of the AMERICAN 
IL.UMBERMAN with reference to 


the 


problem that private employers, 
especially lumber manufacturers, are 
facing in connection with the sub- 


stantial differential in the wages paid 


under the lumber code of the N. R. A. 
and the wages patd’by the C. W. A., a 
prominent manufacturer West Vir- 
ginia tells of how this situation is 
affecting his operations as well as 


others in that territory. Among other 


things he says: 
“Lately the C. W. A. came into our 
neighborhood, paying 45 cents per 


hour for common labor and wages cor- 
respondingly high for skilled labor. 
Also under the C. W. A. rules the men 
are permitted to work 120 hours per 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


month whereas under the allotments to 
the West Virginia lumber manufac- 
turers the mills can run only 110 hours 
in the month of January. Most of our 
men have gone to work for the C. W. 
A., fer which, under the circumstances, 
they can not be criticized. Our man- 
ager thinks he will have difficulty get- 
ting a crew when our mill resumes un- 
der the January allotment. Most of 
the men who are employed: by us are 
far behind in their rents and to a con- 
siderable extent on the bills which they 
owe to our store. Of course we could 
not put them out of the houses and we 
shall simply have to wait for what they 





— 


S A SIDE-LIGHT on the home financing 
situation which the new Bill (H. R. 
6460, introduced in Congress Jan. 5 
by Hon. Warren J. Duffey of Ohio) is in- 
tended to relieve, it is interesting to note 
that in a survey recently made by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
covering the entire United States, on the 
need of financing, returns were received 
from 1,743 dealers, of whom 1,274 reported 
that there was no mortgage money available 
in their communities for new construction, 
while 317 reported that there were funds 
in limited amount, and 108 that there were 
usual mortgage facilities. Practically all re- 
ported no facilities for securing second mort- 
gage loans. The 1,743 dealers reported 
that they had prospects for 22,950 homes 
wanted by people who had money enough 
to make the down payment but lacked 
means to complete the transaction. Of 
these, 1,319 said they would have to have 
75 pércent and 655 reported that they 
would have to have 50 percent. 


These same dealers reported need for 
repairing and remodeling of farm houses 
amounting to 21,573 in number, and fur- 
ther said that other buildings that needed 
to be financed, such as stores and other 
business structures, amounted to 2,874. 


"It is quite evident," stated Arthur Up- 
son of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who conducted the survey, 
“that there can be no extensive revival of 
home building in the United States unless 
the private lending facilities recover or the 
government turns its wide-spread financing 
facilities into this field.” 











owe the store—probably until such 
time as they may again work for us.” 
This is not an isolated case. This 
situation has developed in many sec- 
tions of the country and it is present- 
ing a problem to which governmental 
attention should be given. Manufac- 
turers and operators ofindustrial plants 
who are earnestly and sincerely striv- 
ing to comply with the code and to co- 
operate in every way with the N. R. 
\. should not have to compete withthe 
Government itself for labor because of 
the higher wages paid by the Govern- 
ment for work which in many cases is 
not of great importance—other than 
affording relief to the unemployed. 
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Trade Associations Face 
Enlarged Opportunity 
and Responsibility 


RADE ASSOCIATIONS are en. 
tering the.current convention sea. 
son with’ new duties and added 

responsibilities. The national che ingesk 
effected by the New Deal have altered 
their functions to an enortnous’ extefit 
and in certain respects have given t 
them a new character. 

Lumbermen who are still active in) 
business can remember the whoké 
course. of trade-association develop} 
ment from the eatly and more or less 
secretive days when, as our lawyer 
friends might say, price arrangements 
were de facto if not de jure. The trad 
association has seen many changes ip 
the intervening years. It became 
clearing house of yard and office meth. 
ods, an instructor in management, a 
interpreter of commercial. laws a 
affecting the units of its particular in. 
dustry, an agency industrial an 
mercantile research, a public-relations 
counsel, sometimes a credit and col: 
lection agency, a raijstraffic expert an 
so on through a long list. 

Now, under the power of the N 
R. A., it has become virtually a part 
of government, intrusted with supervi- 
sion and management of various part: 
of the new planned economy. It has 
become a_ tremendously 
agency, under the law, 
directed toward industrial and mercan- 
tile self-government. 

During the last ten months _ the 
American people have ‘seen amazing 
changes in practical forms of govern- 
ment. The older and simpler represen- 


<< SE 


of 


tative forms have been supplemented § 
principle and practice- of gov-§ 
It is by means§ 


by the 
ernment by delegation. 


: this supplemental form, government ® 


by delegation, that the association has 
taken its place in the list of official or 
quasi-official governing agencies. 
This is an opportunity and a respon- 
sibility. It is easy to guess that the 
future opportunity, following the pe- 
riod of experiment, will be as great as 
and no greater than the degree of 
intelligent responsibility displayed by 
the association in its new role. This 
responsibility rests not only upon off- 
cials but upon the rank and file. It is 
a new thing... The. association, js no 
longer merely an agency of an indus- 
try, seeking proper "adv antage for that 
industry. It is an ‘agency of govern- 
mental sovereignty,,. operating 
the solemn mandate to administer sov- 
ereign justice. 
asking for a greater 
self regulation. The 


opportunity for 


and equity with which the 
meet this opportunity will prove that 
the delegation has been a wise one. 





important 
in a great effort§ 


urider § 
Susiness has long been § 
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associations § 
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Retail Cost-Finding “Mode” Approved 


Percentages for Determining ‘Actual Overhead'’ Announced; Each 
Own Prices, At or Above Regional Cost Figure 


Dealer Sets His 


The uncertainty and near-stagnation . which 
had been besetting the retail lumber industry 
for weeks, because of delayed Governmental 
action on the statistical mode method of cost- 
determination as provided in the Retail Lumber 
Code, was dispelled Jan. 5 when NRA Admin- 
istrator Johnson gave the system his official 
approval, for a 90-day test period. 

Further necessary action was taken Jan. 12, 
when General Johnson approved an open price 
agreement, under which each dealer will es- 
tablish his own selling prices, with overhead 
conforming to the minimum “mode” figure for 
his wage-area, and will publish these, sending a 
list of them to the regional agency of the Retail 
Lumber Code Authority. 

Approval by the administrator is all the of- 
ficial action necessary, for President Roosevelt 
on Dec. 30 delegated to him the final authority 
for approval of amendments and additions such 
as this. 

Section 8 of Article VIII of the Retail 
Lumber Code provides that “No person shall 
sell lumber, lumber products, building ma- 
terials or building specialties as herein defined, 
below cost,” which cost is defined to include 
“the actual cost of the merchandise to the seller 
plus actual overhead.” Actual overhead, in 
turn, is to be “computed by the statistical mode 
method,” 

As approved by Administrator Johnson this 
method includes under “actual overhead” two 
items—“handling and delivery expenses” and 
“selling? and administration.” If the lumber is 
sold by the thousand-board-feet the first item 
is fixed at approximately 17.77 per cent of the 
actual cost of the merchandise. On other mate- 
rials $6 is to be considered as 20 percent of the 
cost. 

The average “overhead for selling adminis- 
tration” is fixed at not more than 33.77 per 
cent of the actual cost, and the dealer may in- 
clude in his selling price not more than 75 per- 
cent of the average for his area. 

News of the approval of the “mode” by 
General Johnson was the cause of great jubila- 
tion among leaders of the retail lumber indus- 
try, and hurry-up messages were. sent to deal- 
ers in the various regions by their respective 
association. Convention sessions during the 
next few weeks will show dealers how this 
principal may be applied for the various items 
and respective. cities and areas. 

The “mode” as approved by the administrator 
is here printed in full: 


How to Compute Overhead 

The Retail Lumber, Lumber Products, Build- 
ing Materials and Building Specialties Industry, 
represented by the Code Authority of that In- 
dustry, has submitted to the Administrator a 
temporary modification of the method of com- 
puting costs in,accordance with Section 8, Arti- 
cle VIII of the above Code and a list of items 
to be included in a determination of overhead 
costs pursuant to that modification of the 
method of computing costs. Having found that 
the Retail Lumber Trade faces a serious com- 
petitive situation in which larger members of 
the industry are likely to sell at less than fair 
prices large stocks of lumber purchased at dis- 
tress prices and that this situation would have 
the effect of oppressing and eliminating a great 
many small dealers who render a useful and 
economic service, 

Norice 1S HEREBY GIVEN that the Administra- 
tor, on Jan. 5; 1933, approved a temporary 
modification of the method of computing costs 
in accordance with Section 8 of Article VIII 
of the Retail Lumber, Lumber Products, Build- 
ing Materials and Building Specialties Industry 
Code of Fair Competition and a list. of items 








to be included in a determination of overhead 
costs as follows: 


(1) Actual cost of merchandise to the dealer 
as used in the said Section 8 of Article VIII 
shall in no case be less than the effective mini- 
mum delivered price established by the Code 
Authority of the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Lumber and Timber Products Industry or 
by the Code Authority of such other industries 
whose products are handled by a retail lumber 
dealer, or, in the event that no such price has 
been established or is effective, the actual cost 
of merchandise at the current market minimum 
price. 

(2) Model handling and delivery cost per 
thousand feet shall not be less than the amount 
hereinbelow specified opposite the specified 
minimum wage areas in such specified minimum 
wage areas. 


Wage Area Plus Use 
i56c and 50c....... $4.33 $1.59 or $5.92 $6.00 
Ce: -awee naan aes 3.97 1.59 or 5.56 5.60 
a re ie 3.61 1.59 or 5.20 5.20 
25e an@ 206.6. c<s 3.25 1.59 or 4.84 4.80 

(3) The model conversion factor for the 


pricing of material not sold on the thousand 
board foot basis, shall be that six dollars ($6) 
shall equal twenty percent (20% ). 

(4) Model overhead cost for selling and ad- 
ministrative expense shall not be more than 
seventy-five percent (75%) of the average for 
each approved area. 

Percent 
Handling and Delivery Expenses to Cost 
Fark ame Trem EGMOC: «6c ccesesccaces 13.00 


Yard and Truck Maintenance and Re- 
NR So: oie alias ak te PO ee ORR @ wid sR a ALSO 2.15 

Delivery Expenses—Truck gas and oil, 
NE ic naa ehacat ling tea ein ar pce te are lee ee 2.60 
PORTE si ntioneseFaesnStsa cd eben 02 
17.77 


Overhead for Selling Administrative 


Wixecutive Balearics 2.6. ccccvcvescvtess 8.99 
Office Wages, Sales Salaries & Commis- 

GE bwckedeee xs Awe anne en bebe i045 oe 6.00 
Bales DUES. TERPOUGO. 0c vc vccscicovesses .56 
pO ee ee ee ee ee 1.14 
Tnsurance--All Kinds .....s.ccccecsiceas 2.09 
poe a ee ra ee ee 2.73 
DE (4h earn tesa aRada wet agieatwan CaM a aes 2.20 
i. SN or oitck cscicwesaraavads cor 3.71 
Office Stationery and Supplies.......... 1.12 
pg BS BP ere ery ey rere ere 1.03 
Telegraph and Telephone.............. 75 
Sr aia. a aay aig aml wiles .36 
Membership and Dues... ...ccncccccecses 20 
Legal and Collection Expense.......... 50 
MOOWRMEI BOEVIGGR. oc cccccccvwancenses .20 
Office Maintenance and Repair......... .04 
SUNN ia var ret hat diy nd ech oh ani BE al oe cainre .10 
Interest on Borrowed Money.......... 2.05 

Total of Overhead Expenses......... 33.77 

Total Operating Expense............ 51.54 


The above approval is limited for a trial 
period of ninety (90) days from the effective 
date of the order and is made subject to the 
following conditions: 


(1) That during said ninety-day trial period 
and prior to the expiration thereof the Code 
Authority of the Retail Lumber, Lumber Prod- 
ucts, Building Materials and Building Special- 
ties Industry shall submit to the Administrator 
reports showing fluctuations in minimum retail 
prices within the various areas in the industry 
or within such areas as he may designate on 
standard items handled by dealers in retail 
lumber, lumber products, building materials 
and building specialties, together with such 
other information as he may require, and 

(2) That within a period of fifteen (15) 
days from January 5, 1934, he reserves the 
right to stay the order if adequate cause there- 
for is shown to him by anyone. 


Two Replies to Complaints 
About the Code 


The Responsibility Is the 
Government's 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—Complaints, 
particularly by small mills, in regard to hours 
and wages of labor in the lumber industry, 
brought forth this comment by Wilson Comp- 
ton, general manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, shortly before the 
recent NRA hearing on the Lumber Code: 

The difficulties of the small mills were well 
understood by the National Emergency Com- 
mittee of the lumber and timber products 
industries and by the Administration when 
the Code was being drafted and submitted 
to the NRA. Leaders of the industry, in- 
cluing a number of operators of small estab- 
lishments, fully appreciated the problems and 
responsibilities in the matter of wages, op- 
erating time and cost protections. They de- 
scribed it as a “great adventure.” It was 
predicted then that many mills, both small 
and large, would be unable to meet the Code 
wages and hours conditions and eventually 
would have-to close, and that others would 
suffer grievously in conforming to the Code. 
The Administration was frankly so advised. 
It was pointed out at the public hearings 
then that to double or treble or quadruple 
the minimum wages without assurance of in- 


creased demand or higher prices was placing 


a burden on small mills lacking selling out- 
lets and orderly control of their 
probably in many instances unbearable. It 


was, however, stated to the NRA authorities 


business, 


that the even higher minimum wages de- 
manded by some labor leaders would prob- 
ably close down hundreds of mills (as is now 
being demonstrated) which had started on 
low wage scales and long hours and could 
be continued only at these levels. In defer- 
ence, however, to the laudable desire of the 
Administration to raise wages as well as at 
the same time to conserve employment, high 
minimum wage rates were dubiously 
cepted by the industry. It is the increased 
costs traceable to these wages and hours 
provisions, which largely are at the founda- 
tion of the complaints. These complaints are 


ac- 


an entirely normal result of this kind of a 
code. It involves a question for the Admin- 
istration more than for the lumber industry 
itself. 

From the very inception of the NRA the 
lumber industry has done everything within 
its power to give the small mills an equal 
chance. What administrative help can do 
for them is being done. Further relief in 


respect to wages and hours involves the pro- 
visions of the Code itself which were plainly 
drawn in response to public ideals of living 
wages and higher standards of living. This 
is a matter primarily, therefore, for deter- 
mination by the public authorities. Mills 
cannot be expected to continue operating 
which cannot recover the increased costs in- 
volved under the Code. 

The sustaining of the vastly increased min- 
imum wage levels and of the cost-protection 


prices necessary to enable the industry to 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Lumbermen Take Look Ahead— 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received letters from 
all quarters of the country, expressing the opinions and 
anticipations of lumbermen about the year that is just 
opening. Naturally these opinions and anticipations vary ; 
and not all our friends agree about the policies of govern- 
ment and of individual businesses that should be followed. 
But a reading of the following quotations from these 
letters will indicate that many lumbermen are convinced 
improvement is taking place and that 1934 will be marked 
by a consistent up-swing. But since a few do not agree 
with that outlook, it will be better to let the correspon- 
dents speak for themselves. 

We believe that the year 1934 has something for the better 
in store for us, 


We are hoping that 
means that 


the new Home Loan manager in Illinois 

loans will be made other than to the favored few. 

OREGON LUMBER Co., Oregon, III. 
By John A. Rhoads. 





forward to a 
next year. 


We are looking 
business for 


very slight improvement in 


CALEXICO LUMBER Co., Calexico, Calif. 





We are much in doubt about the volume of business for 1934. 
In fact, we are rather pessimistic. For a long time our farmers 
have had no money and so naturally have been unable to buy. 
Until they can buy, we can not hope for much sales volume. 

AUBURN LUMBER Co., Auburn, Calif. 
EK. T. Robie. 





Wants a Gold Standard 


Scrap the NRA. Chloroform all professors. Quit monkeying 
with the money question and get back to the Gold Standard. 
Give us a dollar worth 100 cents. 

J. B. Heck LUMBER Co., Topeka, Kan. 





Our business had shown a decided improvement two weeks 
prior to the bank holiday. After that it became worse and 
to date has show no improvement. Neither of our banks has 
paid out five percent of their deposits. 

It is our belief that government loans are a desirable way to 
open the banks. We believe that the home-loan plan will better 
the money situation and aid debtors and creditors. Since there 
is not enough money to take care of the needs of the nation, 
government bonds should be liquidated by the issuance of 
government notes. The mild inflation which would result could 
not anything but beneficial. 

The farmer must receive a price for his products which will 
enable him to buy. Just how to bring about an increase in 
farm prices is a difficult question; but we can not approve of 
the present policies. The processing tax is more of a detriment 
than a good; for it keeps the speculator from stabilizing the 
market. We are not in favor of trying to create wealth by 
destroying it, and we do not believe that destroying crops will 
help the farmer. 


be 


FRIEDRICH BrRoOs., Bronson, Mich. 





Intensive salesmanship! We are looking for one extra all- 
around salesman. We believe that at this time, service and grades 
and confidence in the merchant will be our salvation. Frankly 
we do not see the near approach of better building conditions. 

We expect to maintain a full and complete inventory in all 
Sines carried. SMITH & REIFSNIDER, Westminster, 


John L. Reifsnider, Owner. 


Md. 





Enthusiastic Over Prospects 


We are always glad to hear from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
We are now closing our thirty-fourth year in the lumber busi- 
ness in Chillicothe. All these years your journal has been read 
with much interest. 

We are now closing our 1933 inventory. During the year we 
have added some sidelines, principally paint and builders’ hard- 
ware, to our regular line of merchandise, and we have found 
both very profitable. Last spring we remodeled our whole 
plant and gave special attention to the hardware and paint 
departments. We think we produced an attractive setting for 
our displays to the trade. 

We are looking forward to the year of 1934 as being a very 
prosperous year in Chillicothe. Our manufacturing industries 
had exceptionally good fall business, and the merchants here 
have enjoyed a good holiday trade. 

While the poor farmer has not fully come into his own, he 
eventually will. And when he does you will see one of the 
greatest waves of prosperity this country has ever had. Con- 
fidence and finances are the two essentials now. Citizens in 


the community seem to have more confidence in the future than 
for some time. We are frank in saying our company has never 
felt more enthusiastic over future prospects. 
Cc. A. HERTENSTEIN LUMBER Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 
By C. A. Hertenstein. 





We think the trend toward federalization of banking will 
become more pronounced. The Deposit Guaranty Act will pre- 
vent the recurrence of the 1933 crisis. Short-term business 
loans should expand, and this expansion, together with the 
probable enactment of the amendment to the Home Loan Bank 
Law, should help to increase the sales of lumber and building 
materials. 

It is probable that dollar-volume of retail sales will be higher 
in 1934 than in 1933; due to higher commodity prices. We 
expect that spring business will be above normal, Summer 
business will show the usual seasonal decline. Fall business 
will be fair but not up to expectations. Most of the volume 
will lie in residential building and public works. We expect 
that agricultural income will increase, by reason of a generally 
higher level of prices, and that the largest advance will be 
made by cotton. Sales in farm areas will probably be better 
than in urban districts. 

Total failure liabilities should be less 
wholesale prices, increased labor costs 
resistance to higher prices will make it advisable to follow 
strict credit policies. A differential of 10 percent for cash at 
the time the sale is made or on delivery will interest the pur- 
chaser who really has money to spend 

UNITED STATES LUMBER & FUEL Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
By Fred C. Zeck. 


in 1934; but higher 
and greater customer 





Limitation Upon Individual Loans 


Let the Federal Government loan money to those who would 
use it for building purposes; but not more than $3,000 to any 
one project. The loans might properly carry 4 percent interest 
and run for periods of 25 years. Even though plenty of money 
is offered, little building will be done unless the man who 
borrows can see his way out. This may look like too much 
time and too low a rate. But when billions are being poured 
into rat holes, never to return to the Government, any kind of 
a scheme that will bring back part of the capital loaned will 
be an improvement. Forty-year loans at 3 percent or any rate 
at all would be better than putting it into the places where it 
is going at this time. N. WHITACRE, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Of course I am a pessimist and admit it. I can see no definite 
return of good conditions until agriculture is made prosperous, 
Here we depend upon agriculture, and the prices paid for farm 
produce make farmers feel blue. I expect little recovery this 
year; for it takes farmers a long time to get onto their feet. 

Last year was the poorest year I’ve had in the lumber busi- 
ness, and my experience extends over 33 years. There are few 
cash reserves in this locality. I figure on plugging along for 
another year with a very small volume of business. 

PETE’s LUMBER YARD, Gonvick, Minn. 
Peter Ellisson, Prop. 





Better Feeling Than a Year Ago 


There seems to be a better feeling, due to the higher prices 
of grains, than a year ago. Cattle and hogs are still too low. 

Since volume does not necessarily mean profit, we never set 
quotas. Quota sales too often mean small profits and waiting 
too long for payment. 

The opening of the closed banks will help somewhat. If the 
Home Loan Bank Law is changed, it is our opinion that there 
will be a big improvement in business. A revival of building 
and remodeling will put many men to work. 

THE FARMERS LUMBER & COAL Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
P. J. Andersen, Vice-Pres. 





The year must depend upon the outcome of the New Deal. 
Our business for 1933 has been 25 percent better than in 1932, 
but it would have been 50 to 75 percent better if the NRA had 
not entered the picture. 

We were doing a good business until the middle of June, 
when it fell flat and stayed flat for 60 days. After that we 
could see a little improvement; caused, perhaps, by returning 
confidence. If this continues, business for 1934 should be at 
least 25 percent better than 1933; mostly in repairs and re- 
modeling. 

We do not set quotas. We do not look back. We keep our 
eyes to the front and try to make every prospect materialize. 
We older ones who have gone through former depressions have 
confidence that prosperity will return. We must carry this 
confidence to those of lesser experience. So far we think the 
New Deal has delayed the game. But improvement may come 
more rapidly as momentum increases, and we are co-operating 
to the full to make things go. 

If the Recovery Act is a success, business will be high, wide 
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Some Are Enthusiastic, Some a Bit Doubtful as They Consider Recovery Measures, 
* . . . 
— |p Currency Reform and Banking Reorganization; Prices of Farm Products, Wages 
- ° ° - . 
E and Costs and General Purchasing Power; Credit Expansion and Home Finance 
an and handsome by July 1. If it is a failure, recovery will be the books of both our yards in the black, and we can continue 
ver delayed a year; but recovery in spite of any political party is to use the slogan on our order book: ‘We have discounted 
bound to come, every invoice for over thirty years.” 
B. M. Now.Len & Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. We have decided for the coming year to visit our trade more; 
By B. M. Nowlen. not for the direct purpose of selling our material, but to help 
Hill : ; / ; = our trade get a brighter outlook on life in general and to be 
We are pulling for a better business year in 1934. We'll try of some benefit in every local project. 
ro to do 25 percent more business. “But if we do 50 percent more LESTER-WILEY LUMBER Co., Buffalo, III. 
_ business in 1934 than in the past year, we'll not be overworked, H. S. Wiley. 
he nor will we have to take on more help. The small-town dealer 
nk near a large city is having his troubles trying to keep his Our motto for 1934 is to try to get what is left out of the 
ng trade. Those going to the larger centers to buy not infre- three cents the farmer gets for his hogs, after he has paid his 
quently pay more than they would have to pay at home. We interest, taxes, insurance, gasoline and eating tobacco. 
nd feel that 1934 business will be better. It has to be. It can’t BALLARD LUMBER Co., Amboy, Ind. 
We be worse, for in that event we'd not have anything at all to do. 
— We have been in business here since 1892. Iam merely following a habit formed in my younger days, of 
mgs C. B. Gaines Sons’ Co., Bristol, Wis. keeping my eyes and ears open and of using what energy and 
=e By H. B. Gaines. intellect the Almighty entrusted to me, in an effort to increase 
ect business, 
~ To Help More People The things that are hurting business are lack of credit and 
‘in é I shall try to do more business this year; but whether I do absence of funds. From what I can learn, this trouble can be 
% or not depends, I think, upon the NRA. My motto is to help laid to the banking system. Bankers who loaned their funds 
er a more people than I did last year, if possible. aa farms, Wyn genied the farms and = ow ere and knew the 
ar If the business man is allowed to live, he can employ more oans were well secured, —~ told 'y expences te get this 
WwW men; whereupon these men can buy more and thus increase paper off the books, and by the same examiners were advised 
at the volume of trade and make a more definite return of capital. to invest = stocks and bonds of unknown companies, Feo 
ka BeRRY’s LUMBER YARD, Valley Springs, Calif. a these stocks and bonds proved a sad experience and a 
By A. C. Berry. heavy loss. The bankers also had the difficult task of explain- 
ing to the farmer why the latter must pay off his loans. Now 
és We expect to do at least 25 percent more business for 1934. the government is trying to help farmer and home owner by 
3 Our prospects for January look much better than a year ago. loaning them money. 
. 3 This does not mean that the balance of the year will be better; I am very optimistic about the future. The territory is 
2 but a good start is something. behind with building, and just as soon as funds are available 
ld A We believe the Home Loan Bank will stimulate the building business will be better. 
ny e business, as we have a few prospects who are interested. If WHITE SULPHUR LUMBER Co., White Sulphur Springs, Mont. 
st : the farmer can get a reasonable return for his produce, that Henry Shaw. 
ey S alone will make for a much better business. We have a special 
ho realization of that fact, here in the dairy section. Give the Small Town Problems 
ch farmer money, and conditions will be better immediately. : : ‘ 
of C. FrRANKE, Cary, III. I don’t like to dwell on the dark side; but with the large 
of amount of indebtedness and bankruptcy, I don’t see how our 
ill Our answer to the question in regard to the best means of potential customers can buy anything they class as a luxury. 
te bringing about a greater employment of labor, an increase in The hard-up man applies that term to lumber. He considers 
it the volume of business and a more definite return for capital such things as food, taxes, interest, automobiles, gas and oil 
investment is for the American people to resume a normal way to be necessities. 
of living, to banish fear and to co-operate with government, The county-seat and larger towns get along better because 
' industry, agriculture and labor. The United States no longer of the presence of numerous politicians, office holders and tax 
te has room for the chiseler who works labor long hours at low gatherers who have more influence in getting federal aid for 
is. ; pay, bargains for the products of the forests, fields and mines their towns to the neglect of the smaller places. “To him that 
m ' at prices below cost and with his unearned advantages destroys hath shall be given.” You know the rest of the quotation. 
‘is or cripples fair competition. C. A. LENTZ, Whiting, Kan. 
>t. For ourselves, we propose to maintain well assorted stocks ' . A . 
si- of materials for the building and industrial trades; to make We finished high school in 1909, went to work in the local 
Ww every conscientious effort to sell to people who need such lumber yard the next Monday morning and have never missed 
or 3 materials and have the ability to pay for it; to set no quotas, a pay day nor a trial balance since. ; 
fe but to do our best each day. We shall keep our weather eye out and proceed cautiously. 
‘ HARTWICK WoopFIeELp Co., Jackson, Mich. We are not sure what this is all about yet. We'll talk better 
i H. T. Woodfield, Secy. & Treas times, file liens and keep our innermost thoughts to ourself. 
i ° p The past year has been fairly good, thanks to several letters 
r ° ° in the alphabet, and a lot of our business came from those 
Faith in the Future pel my 
eS There is very little demand locally for residence material or We feel that times will be better. 
Wr, for money with which to buy it. The Home Loan bill has been SNYDER. LUMBER Co. (Inc.), Enterprise, Ore. 
et Hi taken advantage of by one local loaning company, but only to D. E. Snyder, Pres. 
14 Le meet limited withdrawals of deposits. When hogs, butter fat 
; and most of the produce the farmer raises bring prices to My plans for the year 1934 are as follows: 
1e i enable them to buy what we have to sell, we will again be 1. Direct-mail and newspaper advertising, featuring small 
re f more optimistic. W. H. MILLER & Sons, Madison, Ind. nouns and repairs to homes. 
ig F W..H. Miller 2. Strict credit policy. : - 
4 . . 3. Substitute quality merchandise for competitive merchan- 
Our business has shown considerable increase for the last dise in some lines. 
quarter of 1933 over the same period of 1932. This was due I think my business for the year 1934 will show great im- 
to the increased purchasing power of the farmer. Our business provement over the past year. 
1. is largely dependent upon the rural trade, and unless this class LEGG BUILDERS STORE, Coldwater, Mich. 
2, 1 gets a fair return we have practically no business. L. E. Legg. 
d We are looking forward to a fair increase in both volume and : : 
profits next year and base this on the belief that the Adminis- Just as soon as the depression showed up we widened out our 
e, tration at Washington is not going to let the farmer’s pur- stock of merchandise, put in more grades of lumber and gave 
re chasing power be decreased. our customers more to choose from and a wider price range. 
r= ; Ross-GRADEN LuMBER Co., Guntersville, Ala. We added various sidelines which we had never sold before. 
‘ W. H. Ross. This pleased our customers and showed an added profit without 
™ b any extra expense at the end of the year. During the year 1933 
Our two yards are largely family yards, as my son is mana- we were able to increase our sales about 20 percent over 1932. 
r ger of one while I look after the other. We thus have a chance Our greatest need is for better prices for farm produce. The 
e, for personal contact with most of our trade which is denied farmer needs plenty of building materials; but he is badly in 
@ the larger yards. In over 30 years existence we have tried to need of more funds with which to make such purchases. 
3 give our customers a service such as a big family community We are not out of the depression, and close attention to 
e i should have. business is still necessary. So our policy for 1934 will be care- 
e Our trade is largely farm trade, which has been kicked into ful buying and selling, ample stocks, fair prices and a con- 
g the ditch and walked on by the depression for years before the sistent merchandising effort. 
city chap knew there was a depression; yet so far as I know CENTRAL LUMBER Co., Casey, III. 
e we don’t have a single anarchist or Red. We are able to close J. B. LeMay, President. 
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The ability to list and estimate millwork putting together, and can be assembled in a few whether cut lengths or random lengths; cabi. In 1 
from an architect’s drawings is of great assist- minutes at small cost. nets, whether special or carton packed, K. D proced 
ance to the retail lumber dealer, as it not only Carton packed trim cut to lengths, base, chair or set up; stairwork, whether K. D. or erected 7 the v2 
enables him to sell his regular stock items of rail and other items of millwork, all carton strings housed or plain, with or without rough | not bi 
millwork, but also gives him a chance to in- packed and drum sanded, are carried by many horses. All items you propose furnishing should 7 follow 
clude in his estimate, items that a carpenter retail yards. These stock items can very often be fully described in your bid. elassif 
would omit from his millwork list. be substituted for detailed items, much to the Catalogs and price lists of all standard ar. errors 


Many dealers carry builders’ hardware, roof- 
ing, deadening felts, wallboard, built-in features 
and other items, that a carpenter would not in- 
clude with his millwork list, but would submit 





Soundly Practical— 
Easy to Apply 


Many years of experience have been 
drawn upon by the author of this series of 
articles on estimating millwork. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with the problems of the 
industry, from both manufacturing and sales 
ends, and shows just how they should be 
handled in a workmanlike manner. Technical 
matters have been made clear and easy to 
understand, so that from these articles even 
a novice can learn to make a correct esti- 
mate. A systematic way of taking off a list 
is emphasized, so that the estimator may be 
sure to include all items, and arrive at a 
price that insures a profit. 











such items to a competitor who carried these 


lines. 


A large number of mills sell direct to the 
carpenter or consumer without any protection 
to the dealer. If the dealer can make his own 


list he can include both the odd and stock items 
and purchase any items of odd millwork he 
does not carry in stock. 

Many retail dealers also carry standardized 
door and window frames for an ordinary frame 
or masonry building. These frames are carried 


in the knock-down (K. D.), bundled, ready for 


retail dealer’s advantage. 
Accuracy in Listing a First Essential 


To list the millwork for an ordinary resi- 
dence does not require a great degree of techni- 
cal skill; the main elements are accuracy and 
some knowledge of construction. 

An estimate form should be ruled .in a way 
that will be best adapted to the requirements of 
the individual firm, but for the retail lumber 
yard, the accompanying form has proved very 
satisfactory. - The sheet should be 11 inches 
wide, plus the margin used for the binder, and 
12 inches or more long, padded at the top. 
Sheet No. 1, bearing firm heading, should be 
padded separately and the successive sheets, which 
have no heading, padded in the same way, and 
perforated on the line “List Price.” This will al- 
low the prices to be torn off the carbon copy if 
desired, or the carbon copy sheet can be made 
narrower by omitting all the rulings shown on 
the right of the sheet. 

In making “a take off’ or list it is first nec- 
essary that the specifications be fully under- 
stood, then the items grouped as shown later. 
A list bid, where the purchaser is given a copy 
of your list, is not favored by many firms, while 
a “blanket” bid, proposing to furnish all items 
of millwork regardless of a list, must be ap- 
proached with caution. In either case the bid 
should specify fully and completely just what 
items are to be furnished, and the manner in 
which they are to be furnished. If frames, state 
whether K. D. or set up (S. U.) ; trim, whether 
drum sanded, hand cleaned or machine run, and 


ticles are easily obtained, and should be kep t. 
on hand, properly indexed for ready reference! 2. 
in such a way that the data can be easily re. 3 
vised, and kept as nearly up to date as possible 
Accuracy in listing is very essential. If you 
furnish a list bid and an error is made in not)” 
2Bx20 . 
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torn off the carbon copy if desired, or the carbon copy may be made narrower, as shown, by omitting all rulings on right hand side of sheet. 
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listing a sufficient quantity, or in omitting an 
item entirely, then a controversy arises. If a 
blanket bids made and a sufficient quantity is 
not listed or an item omitted entirely and* not 
mentioned in your list of exclusions, then you 
must furnish the shortage or omissions without 
cost to your customer, 


Grouping the Items Systematically 


In making a millwork “take off,” a regular 
procedure should be followed in order to group 
the various items in a systematic manner, and 
not broadcast them throughout the list. The 
following method will show how to arrange and 
tlassify each group of the various items to avoid 
errors and omissions. List all— 


1. Outside door frames. 


®9 Outside doors. 
*° Outside window and sash frames. 
4. Outside windows and sash. 


5. Weights and cords. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Inside door frames. 
Inside doors. 

Standing door trim. 

9. Standing window trim. 


ll al 


10. Running trim (base, chair rail, picture 
mold, wainscot cap, shoe moldings etc.) 
11. Miscellaneous interior work, ceiling 


beams, wainscoting, panel work, colonnades, 
seats, shelving, cleats etc. 


12. Stairwork. 
13. Cabinet work. 


14. Exterior moldin 


gs, rafter ends, brack- 
ets, lookouts. 


15. Porch work, columns, brackets, cor- 
bels, rails, balusters etc, 
16. Miscellaneous exterior items, facia, 


plancier, frieze, porch box, belt course etc. 


{In some territories, item No. 16 is included 
in the lumber bill, in which case it will be 
omitted from the millwork list; but mention 
must be made in your list of “exclusions. ~% 


17. Outside screens. 
18. Outside blinds and shutters. 


It frequently happens that hardwoods are 
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in this 
case it is preferable to list such rooms sepa- 
rately. This method: will enable you to see at 
a glance the amount figured for .the higher 
priced woods. 


Standard’ and Odd Size Openings 


In a frame building, the windows are usually 
given glass size; while for a masonry building 
they are shown opening size—from which 8 
inches is deducted from the width and 10 inches 
from the height to obtain the glass size. The 
specifications will govern the thickness of the 
windows and the kind and quality of glass with 
which they are glazed. Any deviation from the 
following standard layouts must be taken care 
of in the extras on your list. These extras ap- 
ply to the Standard National Manufacturers 
list of Aug. 1, 1926, and Standard lists of Jan. 


(Continued on Page 47) 


used for interior finish in various rooms; 
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Plan No. 196 has been used to demonstrate HOW TO ESTIMATE MILLWORK 


GLOSSARY OF MILLWORK TERMS 





article, exclusive of any mould or 
rabbet. 

Mull.: Mullion—an upright mem- 
ber of a sash that is wider than 
the ordinary bar, dividing the glass 
in a sash. Also, the wide upright 
members of a frame, dividing the 
two or more sash or windows, con- 
tained in the frame. 


Munt.: Muntin—the short verti- 
cal or horizontal bars in a sash 
that do not extend the full width 
or length of the glass; the short 
bars in a door that extend between 
the panels. 

Dr. Fr.: Door Frame .S. (Out- 
side) or I.S. (Inside) [Give meas- 
ure in feet and inches. ] 

Wd. Fr.: Window Frame. [Give 
over all size of sash or window.] 

Br. Opg.: Brick opening—ap- 
plies to masonry frames, and is 
the measurement from outside to 
outside of the brick mould. [Given 
in feet and inches.] 

Cc. F.: Cellar sash 
ually in masonry 
plank jambs. 

P. S.: Pulley Stiles—the sides of 
a window frame, in which the pul- 
leys are placed, and on which the 





Us- 
have 


frame. 
walls; 








window slides. 

L. F.: Lineal feet. . 

B. F.: Board feet. 

M. B. F.: Thousand board feet. 

Wts. & C.: Weights and Cord. 

Bld.: Blind—A single piece to 
fill an opening. 

Pr. Blds.: Pair of blinds—two 
pieces to fill a given opening, 


made and rabbeted to fold. 







Wd: Window—two pieces, one 
upper and one lower sash, to fill 
an opening and arranged to slide 
vertically. 

Sh: Sash—one piece to fill a 
Siven opening. 

Csmt: 
or in 
hinges. 


Pr. Csmt.: Pajrvof casement— 
two sash made i sw g on hinges 


ind rabheted ‘meth nter, either 
~4 vin gu ERS hes. O50 or 7s in 
) ‘ 

Pr. Wack ‘French i 
Palr of sa&h» made: to swing on 
hinges like a paif ef doors. A long 
pair of casément sash: With wide 
giles and bottom rail. * 
wie wa: 
called transom window. Those that 
havé the meeting rails placed 
above the center of the opening. 

- Pt. Shi: 


Casement sash — single 
pairs, made to swing on 


A. sash. made to corre- 


Front ae Se 


spond with a front (or transom) 
window. 

M. B.: Meeting Rail—the rails 
of a window that meet when the 
window is closed. 

Pl. B.: Plain Rail — meeting 
rails same 
window. 

Pl. B. Wds: Plain Rail Win- 
dows—Having the meeting rails 
same “thickness as rest of window. 
_ Gk. RB. Wads.: Check Rail Win- 


4dows—having the meeting rails 


thicker than the rest of the win- 
dow, to take care of the parting 


stop, ._ They are usually beveled. 
F. Béa.: Full Boywnd — where 
stiles, top and bottom rails are 


all the same size. 


@. 8.: Glass Size—the glass 
opening between rabbets or from 
shoulder to shoulder of members 
between which the glass rests. 
This measurement should always 
be given in inches. 


thickness as rest of 


oO. S. Opg.: 


Outside opening— 
the measurement of a given arti- 


cle from outside to outside. The 
frame opening should always be 
given in feet and inches. 


S. M.: Solid Mould—applies to 
a mould that is worked on the 
member itself. 


FPF. M.: Flush Mould—an ap- 
plied mould that finishes flush or 
below the stiles and rails. 


BR. M.: Raised Mould—an ap- 
plied mould that extends above or 
partly covers the surface of the 
stiles or rails. 


Stl.: Stile—upright or vertical 
pieces of a sash, door or blind. 
Rl: Rail—horizontal pieces of 


the framework of a sash, door or 
blind. 


L. B.: Lock Rail—the wide 
center rail. 
F. M.: Face Measurement—the 


measurement of any part of an 


Set Blds.: Set of Blinds—more 
than two pieces for a given open- 
ing. 

8S. S. Blds.: Stationary Slat 
Blinds—blinds with slats mortised 
into or so attached to the stiles as 
to be fixed. 

Shtrs.: Shutters—blinds 
solid panels instead of slats. 

D. S.—Double 
sheets per inch 
quality). 

Ss. S.—Single strength—10 to 12 





with 


strength—S to 9 
(A quality and B 





Its. per inch (A quality and B 
quality). 
Obs.—Obscure—Usually applies 


to rolled, figured glass, both clear 
and colored, that is not transpar- 
ent—such as florentine, maze, 
ribbed, syenite etc. 

L. G@.—Leaded glass— Bars of 
lead or hard metal instead of 
wood, 


Pl, Pit.—Plain plate glass. 


Bev. Pit.—Beveled plate glass. 
Give width of bevel. 
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Roofing 
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display in shed of Butler County Lumber Co. 


' 


Roadside sign of Steinman Bros. Lumber Co. 


From a Rambling Reporter's Note Book 


Recently an AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN representative drove into 
Hamilton, Ohio, and _ inquired 
where the Butler County Lumber 
Co. was located. A citizen gave 
the following directions: “You go 
one block to the square, then turn 
right across the river and keep 
going until you come to one of the 
best-looking lumber yards you ever 


saw. You can’t miss it.” The re- 
porter found what the native had 
so proudly said was true. The pic- 


ture at top shows a display of roof- 

ing neatly kept at the entrance to 

one of the alleys—a silent salesman 

for new roofs. Each roof and bundle 

and panel is plainly price-marked. 
i 


The Thayer Lumber & Supply 
Co., Chardon, Ohio, utilizes the 
spare time of employees for build- 
ing things that sell at good profit. 
In the picture on next page will be 
seen a playhouse, a road-side stand 
and a chicken house that were built 
by employees. The company finds 


that this display attracts a great 
deal of attention and many sales 
of these units, as well as of ma 
terials, can be traced directly 


thereto. 


Lewis Brothers operate a large 
lumber yard and woodworking 
plant at Lima, Ohio. Both broth- 
ers prefer working in the shop to 
the office. The picture just below 
shows the sign hung on the front 
of the building telling the name of 


Front of Lewis Brothers’ yard, Lima, Ohio. Note sign in circle 


the company and showing a model 
It was built by the broth- 


house. 
ers in their shop. 





Shed displays maintained by Klipstine Lumber & Supply Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


ing paints, a 
Just below the added. 


See description on following page 


new 


line 


sign is a display window contain- 


recently 


Previous to taking on the 


paint line this large room was used 
to house the brothers’ large and 
interesting collection of guns, In-@ 
dian relics, old jewelry, walking. 
sticks, etc. 
displayed in a smaller room just 7 
back of the general offices. 
* * ok 

The Futhey Lumber & Hardware 
Co., Shadyside, Ohio, not only 
operates an uptodate lumber and | 
building supply yard but also a 
complete hardware store. The 
store is very well stocked and the 
goods are neatly displayed on 
tables and in show-cases. An at- 
tractive window display is main- 
tained at all times. The picture | 
shows the display window, which 
at the time of the writer’s visit 
featured stoves and refrigerators. 
Robert Futhey is seen at the right | 
in the picture. 

a *K 7 

While the Steinman Bros, Lum- 
ber Co. operate yards in small 
cities they use “big city” methods 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative had a visit with Joseph 
Steinman, one of the three broth- J 


ers owning the company, at the § 
Ohio. § 


f. 


general office in  Jenera, 
One of the progressive methods 
employed is that of letting the 
world know where their yards are 
located, so that customers 
readily find them. Going toward 
a city having a Steinman yard the J 
traveler is directed by road signs; 





The collection now is & 


may © 


showing the mileage to that city. 9 


Up-to-date store of Futhey Lumber & Hardware Co., Shadyside, Ohio 
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One of these signs is shown in the 
cut at top of preceding page. 

The Klipstine Lumber & Supply 
Co. Sidney, Ohio, one of the 
Kuntz associated yards, has a large 
and attractive plant. The main 
shed has two driveways and space 
at the front and between these 
driveways is used for additional 
display. The space over this dis- 
play is utilized to store trim. The 
display ts just outside and across a 
driveway from the general office 
and main display room, so that it 
is seen by all customers entering 
the yard or office. At the time the 
writer stopped to view this yard, 
the company had a very attractive 
display. It contained barn equip- 
ment, woven and barb wire fenc- 
ing, sash and screens, ladders, and 
a hog house that had been made 
in the yard. Each item was 
plainly price-marked. 

* * * 

H. L. Clarke, of the Wickliffe 
Lumber Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, is a 
strong believer in displays. The 
upper picture shows an_ outside 
display, which includes doll-houses, 
roadside stands, bird-houses, ga- 
rages, garden furniture, trellis, 
wooden toys, etc. Most of these 
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These units, built by Thayer Lumber & Supply Co., bring good profits 
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items are made in the yard and 
mill of the lumber company. 





Attracting Customers 
to Yard 


Interest in building material 
has been stimulated in a big way by 
a Midwest dealer who makes a 
splendid cash profit from his an- 
nual demonstration day. This event 
is advertised in advance and all 
people in the community are urged 
to attend. Samples and prizes are 
given away. Manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives are given booths for 
the day where they may demon- 
strate paint, shingles, insulation, 
fence, posts, gates, millwork and 
other items. Free coffee is served. 
Actual sales for the day show a 
nice profit for the dealer and a 
large list of prospects for future 
business adds to the value of the 
day. In order to bring farmers 
into his place of business on a 
certain day another dealer sent 
right-hand cotton gauntlet gloves 
to rural customers and prospects. 
A shipping card attached carried 
the customer’s name and an invi- 
tation to call on Saturday and re- 
ceive the left-hand glove. It 
worked. 


Display Room and Service Build Bigger Business 


Emaus, Pa., Jan. 15.—There are times when 
it is more important to exploit a constructively 
helpful sales idea than to advertise a specific 
product. When people receive help for their 
problems, sales are often made as a matter ot 
course. A policy of helpfulness, of willingness 
to consider the customer’s problems and give 
him sound advice, has been the big idea in back 
of the large increase in millwork business that 
has been a feature of the Emaus Coal & Lum- 
ber Co.’s operations. 

This firm established a lumber and millwork 
plant more than a decade ago in the borough 
of Emaus, a thriving town having present 
population of something over six thousand. 
Supplying contractors and builders for many 
years, it achieved a reputation for good service 
and dependability. The business continued to 
forge ahead slowly without the use of much 
sales effort. 

Four years ago the management decided to 
do something different—to make an_ effort 
toward developing more business. Further 
sales effort in the town where the plant is 
located could not be expected to yield large 
returns. It was then decided to open a display 
toom and service department in Allentown, a 
City of about 100,000 population in the same 
county. A service man capable of developing 
estimates for builders, contractors and home 
owners was placed in charge of the branch of- 
fice. In addition, a small paint department was 
added with the idea of giving the customer a 
complete service. 

M. C. Krebs, the general manager, said: 

We had grave doubts concerning the suc- 
cessful operation of this branch, due to the 
fact that some of our largest competitors had 
been in this territory for many years. Never- 
theless, we determined to try to break into 
this market. We leased a store room in the 
retail center of the city. Our intention was, 
of course, to increase the millwork end of 
the business, with less emphasis on the retail 
lumber and paint business. 

We used the display windows to show a 
variety of our products, and we also used 
some space in the local newspapers. In a very 
Short time this branch began to develop con- 
Siderable business. The venture was a suc- 
cess, not only for millwork, but also for the 
paint and lumber departments. 

We remained in that location until our 
lease expired, after which we moved into a 


larger building, to take care of the steadily 
increasing business. We are now located di- 
rectly opposite the retail store of a nation- 
ally-known mail-order house, which also dis- 
plays goods in competition with our line. 
However, this competition has had no adverse 
effect. In fact, our business in this new loca- 
tion has been larger than for any similar 
period. 

The quality of our millwork and our line 
of paint are favorably known to builders and 
contractors. Most people still look for quality 
at a reasonable price. They know that it 
pays to use good materials which a local 
concern guarantees to be satisfactory. 


The large store room is entirely devoted to 
displays of millwork and paint. While window 
displays and newspaper advertising have been 
credited with some of the business developed, a 
good portion of the sales volume has been de- 
veloped by two outside salesmen, who follow up 
builders and home owners and furnish estimates 
for millwork, lumber and paint requirements. 


The names of these prospects come to us in 
various ways, said Mr. Krebs. Some are sent 
to us by contractors with whom we do busi- 
ness, and others are taken from the lists of 
building permits’ issued. All these prospective 
customers are entered on a card index. After 
their lumber and millwork requirements are 
taken care of we note on the index cards the 
probable time the salesman will find them 
ready for paint purchases. In this manner 
the salesmen have a daily list of prospects to 
interview, and they have been able to develop 
a nice volume of business by following this 
plan. 


A service department is maintained in the 
Allentown store for the sole purpose of advis- 
ing prospective customers, free of charge, re- 
garding their construction and painting prob- 
lems. Mr. Krebs was’ asked whether the ex- 
pense of this department has been justified by 
the results. 


It certainly has, he asserted. It is not un- 
usual for a man to come in and tell us, “John 
Jones built a new porch according to your 
plans and I’d like to build one pretty much 
like it, if you can give me the plans.” It 
pays us to give service to such customers be- 
cause we profit by selling the materials. 

Another popular feature of our service de- 
partment is our willingness to bring the home 
owner and contractor together on a mutually 
satisfactory basis. A home owner may come 


to our service department and state that he 
wants to remodel or build an addition to his 
house. He is not familiar with all the de- 
tails of such work, and he wants to know 
how much the job will cost. 

We obtain a contractor’s estimate for the 
labor cost, and then we write an estimate on 
the materials required. When we show this 
to the customer he may be well satisfied with 
the price, but he wants us to assume respon- 
sibility for the job, attend to the details and 
pay the contractor, after which he will pay 
us the total cost upon completion. This is a 
service we render frequently. We can readily 
handle many such jobs without much addi- 
tional expense, and naturally we get a fair 
profit by supplying all the materials. 


_—_——S—_ 


Shavings, Wet, Protect Fruit 
from Freezing in Transit 


Wet shavings, when placed on the floor of a 
refrigerator car, have proven efficacious in pre- 
venting pears and apples from freezing while in 
transit from the Northwest in moderately cold 
weather, and this method is found to be both 
less expensive and more satisfactory than the 
use of heaters if the shipment is not subjected 
to long periods of extremely cold weather. 

The principle involved is not that of insula- 
tion, as one might at first suppose, but the law 
of physics, that freezing water gives up a cer- 
tain amount of heat per pound, which specialists 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
applied to the task of protecting fruit from frost. 

The shavings are put on the floor, with suffi- 
cient space left under the floor racks to allow 
circulation of air, and then the fruit is loaded. 
When the temperature of the car falls to 32 
degrees F. the water in the shavings begins to 
freeze, and the heat released prevents the tem- 
perature of car from falling much below the 32° 
mark until all the water in the shavings is 
frozen. Pears can stand temperatures a degree 
or two below freezing, so under ordinary con- 
ditions they are amply protected, with less 
adverse effect than is caused by heaters, which 
may damage the fruit by overheating. And the 
expense, of course, is considerably lower. 

The experiments were conducted co-oper- 
atively by the bureaus of agricultural engineer- 
ing and plant industry. 
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A good many of you will as- 
sociate Oneida, N. Y., with the 
widely known silver that ap- 


pears in the windows of jewelry 
stores, and some of you will as- 
the name with a 
that followed its 


sociate 


munity 


com- 
own 


economic and _ social theories 
many years ago. The Realm 
isn’t sure, but we rather think 


the modern silversmiths are the 
successors of the old community 
group; but of with at 
least some of the social theories 
omitted. This big factory, still 
going by the name of the Oneida 
Community, is a couple of miles 
out of the city of Oneida; and 
at the time of our visit the silver 
plant was going full speed, with 
a big force at work and still all 


course 


but hopelessly behind with 
orders. That sounds like the 
old days; and we hope it’s a 
symptom of what is to come. 
The city is in the famous 
Finger Lakes area of central 


New York; a place where valleys 
run roughly north and south. 
These valleys, long and com- 
paratively narrow, are filled with 
water and form a series of lakes 
that on the map look quite like 
the fingers of a giant hand. This 
is a great place for vacationists 
and summer 
siderable 
the 


residents, a 
source of 


con- 
revenue to 


area in general, and to 





The handsome office entrance of the 
Genessee company shows that it has 
a high regard for the power of 


SILENT SALESMANSHIP 
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Display of the Creo- 





Dipt. MODEL HOUSE 
at yard of Genessee 
Lumber & Coal Co., 
Batavia, N. Y. 
building-material men in _ par- 
ticular. 
Oneida itself is a handsome 


town, and it has many industries 
in addition to the silver. Quite 
a number of additional workers 
were being taken on. 


THE OLD QUESTION 
OF CREDITS 


Cc. F. Drew, of the Marcellus 
Lumber Co., stated that one of 
the things interfering with the 
pursuit of a carefree existence 
is this tough one of old and cur- 
rent credits. He doesn’t worry 
about the ultimate settlement of 


these accounts. All but a com- 
paratively small fringe could 
and would be_ settled rather 


the event of an 
emergency, but, short of that 
kind of compulsion, there are 
very few loose dollars. It’s just 
those things. And if a 
expects to keep going, 
and in any sense serve his com- 
munity and carry on into the 
future as an established and ac- 
cepted local business, he has to 
carry these accounts and extend 
a reasonable amount of new 
credit. He could of course get 
hard boiled and heat up a great 
stew. He could refuse to put 
anything more on the books and 
appeal to legal processes to liqui- 
date old accounts. But when 
he got through he might be com- 
pletely through, so far as future 


promptly in 


one of 
dealer 


sales were concerned. So he 
carries on, with reasonable cau- 
tion, much as before. 
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There are a good many cheer- 
ful aspects to the situation, as 
Mr. Drew sees it. At the time 
of our call, sales had been stead- 
ily increasing, and of course the 
expansion of industrial work will 
mean more money in local circu- 
lation, which in time will get 
around to the business of pay- 
ing old accounts. Mr. Drew 
thinks, however, that building 
credits are not so well organ- 
ized as they should be, and that, 
before volume gets very. ex- 
tensive, there must be better 
local machinery for taking care 
of mortgage loans. The old 
equipment may work efficiently 
again, when more money is at 
large, but at the moment it was 
a painful job to find a moderate 
loan even for a sound prospect. 
With the big potential market in 


view, this subject of mortgage 
money is becoming highly im- 
portant. 

Walter Ruby, of the Ruby 


Lumber Co., tells us that he had 
a satisfactory trade in lake cot- 
tages during 1933, and that this 
trade held up right through the 
season. We have heard this 
story in many widely separated 
resort areas—which probably 
has some significance in general 
recovery if we knew exactly 
what it was. At least a lot of 
people have found the needed 
cash for vacations and for build- 
ing permanent vacation quar- 
ters. 

Oddly enough, 
resident of the Corn Belt sees 
it, Mr. Ruby thinks the first 
really big wave of new business 
will come from farms. The New 
York farmers must not be carry- 
ing such heavy mortgages. In 
any event they have not been 
going into debt for current liv- 
ing expenses as heavily as have 
industrial workers. If a factory 
worker is laid off, he has to find 
credit to keep his family going, 
and, even if he reduces his stand- 
ard as much as he can, every- 
thing he uses means the crea- 
tion of an obligation to someone 
—grocer or fuel dealer or what 
not. These obligations will have 
to be paid when employment 
begins again, which means that 
building repairs and new con- 
struction will take second place. 
So the Ruby yard is looking 
with considerable expectancy 
toward the farms and the farm 
recovery program. This dealer 
isn’t complaining, and he sus- 
pects that a reasonable part of 


at least as a 


the recent complaint is just 
camouflage. Not all of it, of 
course, but some of the com- 
plainers didn’t get over so big 
when conditions were favorable, 

Mr. Ruby is officially con. 
nected with one or more of the 
local loaning institutions. Hef 
says that normally there is 
plenty of money to care for 
sound risks, and that the im. 
portant change needed to im. 
prove the general situation is an 


improvement in the condition 
of the risks. If few loans ai 
made, it is because few sound @ 
risks apply. Which of course? 


is another and an _ important i 
phase of the mortgage situation | 
the country over. 


FARM AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


R. C. Brockway, of the Stubbs 
Lumber Co., Geneva, N. Y., also 
mentioned the importance of 
cottage trade. Mr. Brockway is 


a partner in this interesting 
yard. Some years ago, when 
the former owner died, Miss 


Martha Klube, who had been in 
the office for some years, formed 
a partnership with the head 
yard man. But not long after, 


this man also passed away. Mr. 
Brockway then came into the 
firm. These people have been 


doing a fine piece of work get- 
ting the stock organized and 
the yard put into workmanlike 
order. This reorganization has © 
had its difficulties during the @ 
depression years, but it has been © 
done with success. One of the! 
difficulties, over which the man- 
agement had no control, rose™ 
out of the Recovery Code; and 
what dealer would not say the 
same thing? The yard men are 
able and intelligent workmen, 
and their wages were reduced 
little if at all during the de 
pression. Then came the short) 
heurs. But the management & 
stood by, continued paying the) 
same pre-depression wages, and) 
cut the hours according to the? 
Code. These wages are far © 
above the weekly minimum and, 3 
on an hourly basis, are quite im-9 
pressive. But Mr. Brockway® 
says he wants the services of @ 
these men and expects within a 
reasonable time that growing 
volume will redress the balance. 
Improvements began showing 
up in the fall. Farmers begat 
paying old bills; another evi- 
dence that the New York farmer 
is not sunk so deeply as some of 


es 
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Cause for Cheer 


Summer Cottage Trade, Revived Farming and Industrial Re- 
employment All Help—Loans and Salesmanship—New Re- 


his distant neighbors. Another 
was the improvement in trade 
among Italian industrial work- 
ers. These Italians are a pretty 
good index of local industrial 
conditions. They are completely 
reliable, buy quite a bit of lum- 
ber, and pay regularly when 
they are employed. When there 
is no work they expect credits 
to be extended; but they don’t 
forget. Well, the Italian cus- 
tomers have been resuming pay- 
ments on old accounts of late, 
and they are buying more lum- 
per. This, if nothing else did, 
would prove that the local in- 
dustrial situation is improving. 

There are two other yards in 
Geneva; the R. J. Rogers Lum- 
ber Co. and W. L. Vogt & Son; 
but unfortunately the depart- 
ment did not find the principals 
at their offices. 


BENEFITS OF ASSOCIATION 
EFFORTS 

W. W. Duncan, of the Liberty 
Street Lumber & Coal Co., Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., tells us that this is 
a vigorous little city surrounded 
by a good farming country. It 
is the center of a trading area 
containing 50,000 people. The 
office of this company is a hand- 
some old-fashioned residence 
that provides room for the usual 
office functions, and for displays 
of goods and architectural ser- 
vices. Business for 1933 im- 
proved materially over that of 
1932, and in general Mr. Duncan 
thinks that this part of west- 
central New York got through 
the hard years better than most 
did. Following’ the 


| bank closings when the new Ad- 
| ministration came in, every bank 
| in the county was able to open 
» promptly. 
_' rather large staff, kept all 
' workers through the depression, 


This company has a 
its 


and did not cut wages. The 
benefits of asociation work have 
been felt here, in that among 
competitors there is good feel- 
ing and general agreement upon 
basic policies of merchandising. 
Anyone who has dipped into 
many and diverse communities 
will know the importance of 
that feeling of confidence. Get a 
sroup of competitors to hating 
each other, and we defy any 
reasoning, persuasion or organ- 
ization to stop unethical prac- 
tice. Get them to knowing and 
understanding each other, as 
association work does by means 
of group and regional organiza- 
tions, and they are ready to see 





tail Yard Equipment 


the reasonableness of ethical 
dealing. 
Batavia dealers, so Mr. Dun- 


can says, have had some outside 
trouble. The cement industry 
was in a mess for a time, but 
that seems to have been rem- 
edied. There are still some 
sales of lumber from distant and 
hungry points. 

The Liberty Street company 
has long been the county dis- 
tributors for Curtis woodwork, 
and promptly took on the Key- 
Homes proposition. The com- 
pany has not been selling much 
new construction since that plan 
came out, but it has found its 
customers interested. Mr. Dun- 
can considers it a great mer- 
chandising idea, and he is sure, 
from his own feelings about it 
and from the expressions of his 
customers, that a completely and 
exactly engineered house will 
capture the interest and raise 
the confidence of all prospective 
builders of homes. Even in the 
old days when houses’ were 
heated by stoves, and when there 
seemed little possibility of go- 
ing wrong on the very simple 
engineering, there were cold 
houses and houses with windows 
poorly placed. And _ since a 
house has become so_ highly 
mechanized, with furnace, plumb- 
ing, electric wiring and the like, 
the chance of making serious 
basic mistakes is enormously 
increased. Many a _ prospective 
home owner has had a chilled 
wonder, as he dealt with a job- 
lot of contractors, each of whom 
practically planned and laid out 
his part of the work, whether 
all this machinery would work 
efficiently. If it did not, his in- 
vestment would suffer a heavy 
discount. The exact engineer- 
ing of Key-Homes is a great in- 
surance policy. 


USES OF SILENT 
SALESMANSHIP 


The Genessee Lumber & Coal 
Co. has taken advantage of the 
times and has built a storage 
shed which the company felt it 
needed. It has quite a remark- 
able plant and office, and makes 
considerable use of displays in 
invoking “silent salesmanship.” 
One of the exhibits we noted in 
the office was a handsome model 
house put out by the Creo-Dipt 
people. This house was the 
center of the company’s exhibit 
at the local fair last fall where 
it attracted much attention. 

Since the fair occurs in the 


NEW STORAGE SHED con- 
structed by the Genessee 
company at Batavia 





fall, at the time when most 
people are thinking of fuel 
needs, the company displayed a 
bushel of coal—pea or egg-size, 
I don’t recall which—and offered 
a ton of coal to any one guessing 
the number of pieces in the 
bushel. There were more than 
5,000 guesses registered, and one 
person really guessed the right 
number. The purpose was mostly 
to create interest in the display; 
but the outside man followed up 
some of the leads on these 5,000 
or more cards and brought in 
new customers. 


This outside man acts both as 
salesman and collector, and this 
method of keeping in contact 
personally with the customers 
works very well. The company 
makes something of a specialty 
of coal, and has big concrete coal 
pockets for storing and handling 
this commodity. 

Some of the new finishes have 
proved good sellers here. One 
cottage sold recently was fin- 
ished inside with plywood, and 
two were finished in knotty pine. 
A tap room blossomed out with 
the new wallboard faced in 
walnut. 

The new beer seems to have 
furnished quite a few sales in 





These big concrete 
pockets of the 
Genessee Lumber & 
Coal Co., Batavia, 
N. Y., indicate that 
it has specialized in 
merchandising 
COAL. To win pub- 
lic attention to itself 
as a source of sup- 
ply of this commod- 
ity, it ran a guessing 
contest at its exhibit 
at the 
names 


local fair; 
of the en- 
trants were used as 
leads and some new 
business was 


developed 











the opening months at least, re- 
finishing and redecorating din- 
ing rooms and tap rooms in 
hotels. New York State cer- 
tainly equipped itself generously 
with dispensaries of beer. Some- 
thing more than 40,000 licenses 
were issued. A number of east- 
erners tell us that the rush to 
repeal the 18th amendment, so 
far as the East was concerned, 
turned but little upon a desire 
for liquor. They said frankly 
that those who wanted it could 
get it anyway. But the thing 
that moved most of the voters 
was a desire, first, to put the 
traffic in a position where it 
could be regulated if it couldn’t 
be suppressed and, second, a de- 
sire to see it lawfully taxed. 


WHEN SHORT ONES TURN 
INTO LONG ONES 


B. H. Hanby, of the Batavia 
Lumber & Coal Co., was in Buf- 
falo the day we called. F. W. 
Davidson told us that ’33 was 
beiter than ’32, and that the 
hardest nut to crack was the col- 
lection of old accounts. Current 
accounts gave little trouble; but 
those a year or more old were 
hard to move. One result of the 
shifting and sagging of the de- 
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pression was that a good many 
accounts got onto the books of 
the general run of dealers, with 
the idea that they would run but 
30 days or so. And then, dur- 
ing those 30 days, something 
would happen to make payment 
difficult; after which it was but 


Omana, Nes., Jan. 16.—The lowly corn crib 
has come to the front to make business for the 
lumbermen in the corn belt. The 45-cents-per- 
bushel corn loans, made by the Federal govern- 
ment to farmers, providing they have their corn 
properly stored in cribs with good roofs and 
tight bottoms, are responsible for this demand. 

Nebraska and Iowa farmers are having more 
than $154,000,000 dumped into their front yard 
right now. It is being dumped just as rapidly 
as Herbert Daniel, manager of the R. F. C. at 
Omaha, can sign the orders for the 45-cent Fed- 
eral corn loans to the farmers. 

The Braun-Ray Bros. & Finley Co., Omaha 
wholesaler, recently shipped out six carloads 
of cribbing lumber in a single week, or an aver- 
age of a carload a day, counting Saturday. 

Not only are the farmers buying lumber to 
build cribs in order to take advantage of the 
corn-loan offer, but elevator companies and 
various speculators throughout the corn belt are 
gambling on the prospective advance in the 
price of corn by building enormous cribs and 
buying corn. They are building these cribs 
along the railroad right-of-way in the small 
towns where ground rent is cheap, or where 
the railroad will allow them to build on the 
right-of-way, which railroads sometimes do, 
because when once the corn is stored along 
the right-of-way near a siding it is a certainty 
that that railroad will get the freight revenue 
when the day comes to move that corn. 

For example, at Greenwood, Neb., some 40 
miles out of Omaha, a crib has just been built 
which is more than a quarter of a mile long. 
A drive in any direction from Omaha, either 
into Nebraska or Iowa, reveals dozens of new 
cribs, new roofs on old cribs, or new roofs on 
wire or slat cribbing units. 


Loadings of Lumber Show Big Gain 


The carloadings of lumber from the West 
Coast, destined for the corn belt, shows a huge 
increase over this period last year. Just how 
much of this may be due to cribbing activities 
and how much to other building is impossible 
at this time to ascertain. However, from 
activities in this section it is plain that by far 
the greater part of it is for cribbing purposes. 

The Union Pacific Railroad, with headquar- 
ters in Omaha, in November 1932 hauled 489 
carloads of lumber out of the West Coast area 
into Nebraska. In November 1933 the same 
road hauled 1,494 cars from the same source. 
This was an increase of 205 percent. In De- 
cember 1932 the Union Pacific hauled 719 cars. 
In December 1933 it hauled 1,588 cars—an in- 
crease of 120 percent over the previous Decem- 
ber. Union Pacific officials attribute this great 
increase in lumber movement into this region 
to the corn loan and the need for cribs. 

What movement there may be from the south- 
ern lumber fields into this region is difficult 
to check from Omaha, as none of the southern 
roads have their headquarters here. 

The best estimates indicate that Nebraska 
farmers will take $55,000,000 in corn loans, 
while Iowa will take $99,000,000. The money 
is being paid out daily at Omaha. Applications 
are coming in by the thousands, and these are 
being handled with great dispatch. This has 
been going on since Dec. 11 and is to continue 
until March 1. 

Herbert Daniel, who is getting writer’s cramp 
from signing orders for the money, says: 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the effect this 
will have on business in these corn States. It 
is the greatest thing that has ever happened 


a matter of time until they be- 
came old and tough accounts. 
Mr. Davison said that normally 
Batavia has a big farm trade 
and will have it again, but, that 
at the moment farm money is 
rather scarce. 

The Walnut Street Lumber & 
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Coal Co. 


culty in paying; 


there they are. 


out here. Its effect will not be limited to this 
region alone. The influence of getting this new 
money into circulation will extend to all parts 
of the country.” 

Mr. Daniel sent out questionnaires to get an 
estimate of how many farmers in the various 
sections of Iowa and Nebraska would be likely 
to apply for loans and about how much corn 
was expected to be sealed for loans in the vari- 
ous regions. The estimates varied from 33% 
percent to 90 percent of the corn in the various 
localities. With the estimates varying between 
these two figures it should be eminently safe to 
assume that at least 50 percent of the corn now 
on the farms in these two States will be sealed 
for the loan. 


"Mountains" of Corn on Farms 


Nebraska farmers have 246,000,000 bushels of 
new and old corn on their farms. Iowa has 
442,000,000 bushels. 

If loans are issued on half of this it will 
mean $55,350,000 in Nebraska; and $99,450,000 
for lowa, or a total of more than $154,000,000 
for these two States alone, to say nothing of 
Illinois and the other States which come, at 
least partially, under the Federal corn-loan plan. 

In all probability, from present indications, 
this will, within the next two months, throw 
$41 of new money into Iowa for every man, 
woman and child in that state; and $42 for 
every man, woman and child in Nebraska. 

This is all new money. It is not money that 
has been circulating in the corn region before. 
It is all coming out of the United States treas- 
ury, and is being dumped into the corn States. 

Perhaps not one lumber dealer in a dozen is 
fully aware of what this new money should 
mean to him. Not one merchant in a dozen 
in any other line comprehends how vast is this 
movement of money right into the corn belt at 
this moment. The thing is so gigantic as to 
stagger the imagination. Merchants have been 
slow to grasp its significance. So much gov- 
ernment activity has been going on that few 
merchants in the corn belt have really become 
alert to the fact that this is something magnifi- 
cently tangible so far as they are concerned. 

No less vast does the movement loom when 
one considers that this $154,000,000 will all be 
poured into these two States within the next 
two months, practically speaking, as the govern- 
ment loan on corn ceases March 1. 


Other States Getting Loans, Too 


Greater still looms the plan when it is real- 
ized that other States besides Nebraska and 
Iowa are sharing in the distribution of this 
corn-loan money. The loan plan is being applied 
throughout three States in their entirety: Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Illinois; also in 47 counties 
of Minnesota; 35 counties of South Dakota; 
parts of Indiana and parts of Kansas. Thus 
seven great States are benefiting by this corn- 
loan plan; though the greater part of the benefit 
will come to the three principal corn States of 
Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois. 

How the farm buildings in the great corn 
belt do need lumber! Houses need repairs 
badly. Barns and other buildings are “sway- 
backed” and sinking into decay. 

A recent survey of bonus checks paid in the 
cotton belt showed something startling. This 
survey was made in Kansas City as to cotton 
checks cleared through the banks there. The 
first endorsement was examined in each case. 
It was found that 90 percent of them had been 
endorsed to some automobile or finance com- 


told about the same 
story of old accounts. 
the creditors wouldn’t have 
bought had they suspected diffi- 
but they got 
caught in the flux of events, and 
Batavia 
among other things, a manufac- 


“Corn Loan” Money Pours Into Corn Belt 
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pany, apparently for buying new cars or making! As 
payments on old ones. inatr 
Will the lumber dealers sit idly by and le) Owne 
other lines of business get the lion’s share off slowet 
this $154,000,000 of new money? ) eligibl 
Requirements Are Simple po Roe 
Information just received from Paul R. Hof) -_ 
assistant State extension engineer of the depart-) pe . 
ment of agricultural engineering, University of) ™ ‘h 
Nebraska, in response to an inquiry from the ing t 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is to the effect tha? af a 
government regulations as to storage of com Prove 
accepted as collateral on loans are very simple and 
Mr. Hoff states that many of the cribs housing needy 
corn on which loans have been made are noth- the | 
ing more than slat corn cribbing of the same a ne 
material as snow fences, with a tight floor and Loan 
either a shed or gable roof over the crib ani™ follov 
the corn. It is required that the roof must bk Su 
weatherproof; which means, says Mr. Hoff, ment 
that the ends of either a shed roof or a gable the 
roof have to be filled in down to the square. Hom 
When a farmer’s corn is accepted as collateral 7 ra 


for a loan, the crib is sealed with a government 
seal and a notice is tacked thereon which states 


sentative. 


be 
mak 
that it has been sealed by a government “7 


For Economy in Lubrication 


Select Right Oil 


New York, Jan. 15.—The Sinclair Refining 
Co. announces that as a result of much ex- 


perimentation an approach is being made to the F 


establishment of a classification of lubricants 
which will set up a comparatively small but effi- 
cient group for all requirements. 
this company are making surveys in major in- 


dustries to promote a more simplified method 7 


of selecting the correct grades of lubricants for 
industrial equipment. They are predicting that 
these grades will be better in quality, more 
economical, will eliminate much of the present 
confusion and misunderstanding and will greatly 
reduce inventories. : 

At present approximately 200 different  in- 
dustrial lubricating oils are considered neces- 
sary. In practice it has been found possible in 
some large industries to specify less than 20 for 
all operations. 

Present classifications of lubricants are so 
broad and numerous as to lead to confusion and 
misunderstanding. Laboratory analysis may 
show the same physical characteristics present 
in a group of lubricants without assuring that 


each of them will give the same results from ' 


a lubricating standpoint. One machine may b 
kept in continuous operation. Another like it 
may operate part of the time. Each will need 
oil of the same viscosity, or size; but the ma- 
chine in continuous operation will need an oil 
of higher quality, or work factor. In some ma- 
chines oil is fed to the bearings, runs off and 
is not re-used. In others, oil circulates through 
elaborate filters and is used over and over. But 
despite this wide variation of operating condi- 
tions, J. F. Conway, jr., of the Sinclair Refining 
Co., announces that the problem of a simpler 
system of fewer lubricants is on the way to 
solution. 





For NATIONAL-FOREST improvement work 


$15,982,445 was allotted under the NRA, and 
$10,000,000 for forest development roads and 
trails. A weekly Forest Service report showed 
that about 14,000 men were at work on these 
jobs. 
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Ineligible Applicants Clog 
HOLC Machinery 


As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pointed out 
in a recent issue, the machinery of the Home 
Owner’s Loan Corporation is being greatly 
slowed up because of the large number of in- 
eligible applicants, including many persons able 
to negotiate renewals of their mortgages else- 
where and who are simply seeking the advan- 
tage of the lower interest rate and easier terms 
made by the HOLC. Such applicants are do- 
ing themselves no good as they have not a ghost 
af a show of having their applications ap- 
proved, but are simply clogging the machinery 
and preventing prompt service to the really 
needy applicants who come within the scope of 
the HOLC activities. This is made clear in 
a new statement issued by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board relating to this situation, as 
follows : 

Supplementing its previous public state- 
ments and instructions to State managers on 
the subject, the board of directors of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has passed 
a special resolution which it has forwarded 
to all State managers instructing them to 
make clear that persons who are able to 
make their payments on their present mort- 
gages held by banks, insurance companies, 
building and loan associations and other pri- 
vate holders and who default on such mort- 


gages for the purpose of securing loans from 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will not 
be considered eligible for such loans. Chair- 
man Fahey, referring to attitude of the cor- 
poration, said that in order to carry on the 
work of the corporation successfully and 
prevent interference with its operation for 
the benefit of borrowers who actually need 
help we are obliged to do everything we can 
to stop. the filing of applications by people 
who are abundantly able to meet their pres- 
ent obligations to those who now hold their 
mortgages. Such people are in no danger 
of ‘losing their homes and merely seek to 
transfer their mortgages to us for their own 
advantage. More than one-fourth of all ap- 
plications to the corporation from some parts 
of the country are of this ineligible nature. 
They have greatly increased the corpora- 
tion’s cost of operations and have slowed up 
our work. Such ineligible applicants, in 
committing deliberate default, run great risk 
of losing their credit standing entirely and 
finding themselves unable to obtain loans 
from any source whatever. 


——— 


Wuere the switch enters a shed, proper pro- 
tection for the train crew requires standard 
“tell-tales” of sufficient height and at a proper 
distance from the entrance to warn the crew 
of danger. A suitable bumper should be placed 
at the dead end of each switch, and a derail 
should be provided, particularly if there is any 
grade at all within the yard. 





by the Ashley Lumber Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


envelope. 


will match the window of the envelope. 





Here is shown a special statement, for past due accounts, used with good results 


wide by 3% inches high, so that it slips, 
It is designed especially for mailing in window envelopes, thus eliminat- 
ing the labor of addressing. The curved marks are for the guidance of the typist 
in writing the debtor’s name and address in proper position on the slip so that they 


It is of small size, measuring 6 inches 
without folding, into the regular sized 


The company believes that this plan of 





BALANCE DUE 


lowing their purchase. 


| STATEMENT | 
| PUEBLO, COLO., I9 


Your account appears on our books as shown above. 
| ments have been made, all accounts are due on the tenth of the month fol- 
Please take care of this balance promptly. 


| THE ASHLEY LUMBER COMPANY 





$ 





Unless other arrange- 





~ 
wv, 








receive one of these “balance due” slips. 


or writes him a letter. 
cases. Though exceptions may be made 


letters have been sent. 





following up past due accounts is more effective and convenient than the common 
method of making statements in duplicate and using the copy as a follow-up. In 
ordinary practice all active accounts remaining unpaid on the 20th of the month 


is not made by the 10th of following month the credit man telephones the debtor 
Not to exceed three collection letters are sent, in most 


refer to the local credit bureau all accounts that remain uncollected after three 


If payment or satisfactory arrangement 


in special cases, the general policy is to 








A Credit Record of Which 
He May Well Be Proud 


Speaking of records—here’s a mark to shoot 
at? 

A letter from C. E. Comfort, who founded, 
owns and operates the prosperous retail lumber 
firm styled W. R. Comfort Sons, at Palatine, 
Ill., intorms the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
last New Year’s Day marked the sixtieth 
anniversary of the establishment of that con- 
cern. 

That, in itself, signalizes something of an 
achievement—but wait until you hear this: 

“Our credit record,” says Mr. Comfort, “is 
something of which we are very proud, in that 
we have never allowed one invoice to become 
past due, or missed taking a discount.” 

Perhaps the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can in- 
duce Mr. Comfort to tell something about the 
selling and collection methods which have en- 
abled him, through so long a period of years, 
to handle his accounts receivable in such fashion 
as to keep the money coming in, thus enabling 
him to invariably discount his own bills. Any- 
way, we are going to try. 

And, in the meantime, we shall be glad to 
hear from anyone who can equal this dealer’s 
fine credit record—especially if he will tell how 
he did it! 


Old Ways for New Days? 


"Prove all things; hold fast that which is good." 
That ancient injunction seems to express the trend 
of thought of George H. Turner, of the Turner- 
Freed Lumber Co., Moline, Kan., as outlined in an 
interesting communication recently received from 
him, touching some of the live issues affecting 
present-day retailing of lumber and building ma- 
terials, as follows: 


Lumber trade publications abound with edi- 
torials and the contributions of writers on the 
subject of rejuvenating the lumber industry. 
Most of them state that the old fashioned lum- 
ber yard is obsolete and just about to pass 
into the realm of things that were and are not. 

I have read these things; discussed them with 
others ; viewed them in the light of many years’ 
experience in the retailing of lumber and other 
building materials. After much consideration 
I have concluded that these writers are in part 
right, but, in a greater part wrong. Some of 
the old principles of business never change. 

“Honesty is the best policy” is a very old 
saying, but just as good as it ever has been. 
Such ideas as telling the truth, dealing with 
everyone in a manner that is fair and square, 
being courteous and patient with all people, 
practicing the principles of the Golden Rule— 
all these things only improve with age, and will 
never be superseded. 

But no good business man would claim that 
no improvement in merchandise, or the method 
of its distribution, should ever be practiced. 
Progress marks every step of history, and no 
man can impede it to any appreciable extent. 
Every lumber dealer should be alert enough 
to recognize better goods or better ways when 
they come to his attention. I aim to study all 
new things with an open mind, and, if they 
seem to be better than those to which we have 
been accustomed, to adopt them. But I do not 
aim to take anything for the sole reason that 
it is new. 

As to what I will say next, I am sure there 
will be many dissenters, perhaps, a majority of 
all who read this. But even so, here it is. 
There are some words, phrases and expressions 
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that should be forgotten and never allowed to 
again plunge our industry into the chaos of the 
last three years. Among them I would men- 
tion: “Ringing door bells,” “breaking down 
sales resistance,” “high-pressure salesmanship,” 
“go-getters,” “buy now, pay later,” “use it 
while you pay for it,” “sign on the dotted line,” 
“create business,” etc. These things led to a 
breakdown that is mighty hard to repair. 

Let’s not repeat our mistakes. Keep some 
dignity in the business; do not reduce it to a 
push-cart basis. Do not try to persuade people 
to build when they are not financially able. 
\dvertise in a sane way, but do not indulge 
in “high-powered” salesmanship. Let your cus- 
tomer first approach you as to his needs in your 
line, then the way is open for you to show him 
every courtesy and assistance in deciding what 
he should buy, and when and how. 

But do not go to his home or to his office 
and tell him his house looks awfully shabby, 
and he should buy your goods to make it look 
respectable. The average person does not like 
to find the front yard full of salesmen every 
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Outdoor display of the Strand Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 


morning. By high-powered methods you might 
occasionally get an order that would not come 
to you otherwise, but you will irritate many 
more potential customers than you will gain. 
Maybe I am right, maybe I am wrong, but 
after years of experience that is what I think. 





>. >. 
Results from Ringing Door Bells 
> . . 
Prove Disappointing 
To Tue Eprror: 

1 would like to comment on an article con- 
cerning merchandising that appeared on page 
12 of the Jan. 6 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The retailer quoted therein scratched 
the surface of something I have been afraid to 
mention. I have read trade papers and have 
tried a number of ideas which I thought could 
be applied to our business. 

Worst of all, I have tried personal contact 
and solicitation in an effort to create business. 
{f am thoroughly disgusted with anything akin 
to “door-bell ringing.” My own efforts along 
this line were very disappointing and after try- 
ing two different salesmen, I believe my pres- 
ence is more needed in the office than in the 

yuntry. The only direct sales made were on 
short-profit items on long-time credit. 

If other people despise having salesmen come 
to the door as much as my wite does, I believe 


more good will is lost than is gained. There 
may be some merit in calling on a prospect 
who is known to be contemplating improve- 


ments, but general solicitation in search of 
unknown business has proved a decided failure 
with us. There is no doubt that competing lines 
such as cars, radios, etc., are cutting into the 
lumber business, but I don’t know any formula 
for making people spend their money on homes 
(in large amounts) in place of purchase of 
luxuries (in smaller amounts). 

I am the third generation to manage this 
yard and while I am not particularly proud of 
my record during the past three years, I am 
still carrying on, doing what I believe to be 
the right things and striving, above all things, 
to keep our credit first-class. may be a bit 
cynical about some alleged good ideas, but I 


believe our troubles will gradually remove 

themselves and that the future will be brighter. 
HucGu P. Harttey, Manager, 
Ives-Hartley Lumber Co., 
Baldwin, Kan. 





Two Good Michigan Yards 


Snap-shots taken in a couple of Michigan 
yards by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative are here presented. 

The Strand Lumber Co., Detroit, operates a 
large plant on one of the main traveled roads 
in the outlying sections of the city. The pic- 
ture shows one of the displays which the com- 
pany maintains so that passing motorists may 
see and be convinced. Various types of fenc- 
ing are shown, also trellis and clothes-poles. 
Each item is plainly priced. 

The Holly Lumber & Supply Co., Holly, a 
progressive retail concern, “used its head” in 
designing the shed which it recently built. 


President F. M. Haddon and Treasurer T. Roy 
Hadley are the executives responsible for this 
good job. Freight cars are run into the shed 
directly in front of the bin into which the lum- 
ber is to be stored. In bad weather the doors 
are closed and the men do not have to work 
outside. This type of shed costs less to build 
and has reduced the cost of labor for handling 
of lumber and other materials stored within. 


Believes 1934 Will Be ‘'the 
Year of the Upturn" 


The president of the United States Building 
and Loan League, Philip Lieber, of Shreveport, 
La., has recently expressed his opinion that a 
gradual loosening up of home mortgage credit, 
together with lower taxation of homes, are 
among the blessings which 1934 may be ex- 
pected to bring to the home-owning and home- 
building sections of the population. He believes 
that increasing employment will make it pos- 
sible for thousands of families which have loans 
on their homes to resume their former schedules 
of monthly payments to the building and loan 
associations, which will mean the opening up 
of one of the biggest normal sources from 
which money comes into the home mortgage 
field. He further says: 

“During the next twelve months we probably 
shall not see a home construction boom, but 
there will be a considerably increased building 
program. Home construction has lagged for 
four years and in many sections there is a short- 
age of small, individual homes. Increased em- 
ployment, more available mortgage money, and 
the possibilities of securing a good house at a 
smaller unit cost, will make 1934 the year of 
the upturn.” 
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WHERE SPACE is restricted and high piling 
is required, a derrick is used as a hoist. The 
same equipment is also used for unpiling. Be 
sure it is safely anchored and that the rope 
and hook are in good condition. When unpil- 
ing the workman must be warned never to 
throw a board down off a pile until certain 
that no one is below him. 


LUMBERMAN 
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How "Heard Law" Operates ty 
Detriment of Material Men 


To Tue Epiror: 

We would like to call attention to the sity. 
tion confronting lumbermen who furnish mate. 
rials to contractors on Government jobs. 

Before the enactment of the so-called “Hearj 
Law” the Government would see that bills wer 
paid for materials and labor before the cop. 
tractor received his pay, but since that law wa; 
passed all that the Government requires of th 
contractor is that he furnish a_ performang 
bond, and the material man and others mug 
rely on the surety company with which th 
contractor is bonded. 

This year a contracting firm from Chicag 
did five jobs for the Government at five differ. 
ent places. This concern blew up and left un. 
paid bills, for both labor and materials, at aj 
number of the places. The material men as. 
sumed that the surety company would see that 
the bills were paid, but shortly afterward the 





Inside view of shed of Holley Lumber & Supply Co., Holly, Mich. 


surety company went into receivership. It 
was then given out that it was reinsured with} 
another bonding company; and this company 
also went into receivership. 

The matter was laid before our United States 
senators, both in Kansas and Missouri, also our 
congressmen, the quartermaster-general at 
Washington, and Assistant Secretary of War 
Harry A. Woodring, but all replied that noth- 
ing could be done and simply referred the pro- 
testers or others interested to the “Heard Law.” 


Furthermore, this “Heard Law,” as we un- 
derstand it, makes it incumbent on the seller 
who furnishes materials to a sub-contractor to 
look to him for his pay. The original con- 
tractor is not responsible for anything that the 
sub-contractor buys. Neither is the Govern- 
ment. 

It seems to us that this law must have been | 
lobbied through by the big contractors with 
the idea that the smaller contractors would not 
be able to bid against them, because of not 
being sufficiently responsible financially. 
any rate, under present conditions if a contrac- 
tor, for illustration, can form a corporation of 
limited or nominal capital and go ahead and 
take a good-sized Government contract and 
pay himself a liberal salary while prosecuting 
the work, and finds things going against him, 
and that he will lose money, all he has to do 
is to go into receivership; the material men 
have no recourse except on the bonding conv 
pany, and if it blows up, as in the case men- 
tioned, the Government has got a cheap job, 
because the contractor took it too low, and the 
lumbermen and 
holding the bag. 


It seems to us that this is a very unjust law 
and there ought to be a determined and _per- 
sistent agitation for its repeal. Every material 
man now is taking a big risk in supplying ma- 


terials to a Government contractor unless he IP 


knows beyond question that he is financially 
responsible, which is a very hard matter to 
determine under present conditions. 
O. P. Lampert, President, 
Lambert Lumber Co.., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
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The consecutive monthly gains in construc- 
tion contracts recorded since July, 1933, were 
continued into December quite ignoring the 
seasonal tendencies customary during the period. 
The contract total reported in December by F. 
W. Dodge Corporation covering the 37 eastern 
States amounted to $207,209,500; this was an 
increase of approximately 28 percent over the 
November total which itself registered a gain 
of almost 12 percent over October. In fact the 
total for the final month of 1933 was larger 
than that recorded for any other month since 
October, 1931, and was more than 2% times as 
large as the contract volume recorded for De- 
cember, 1932. 

Of the December contract total $155,862,800 
was for publicly-financed construction while the 
remaining total of $51,346,700 was for privatelw- 
financed undertakings. Publicly-financed con- 
struction contracts during December were al- 
most nine times as large as the total for this 
class of work shown during April when such 
construction contracts were at their lowest 
point. Privately-financed contracts let during 
December were higher than for any month since 
April, 1932, with but four exceptions during the 
summer of 1933. Commenting on this situation 
the Dodge organization observes : 

“This condition affords encouragement for 
the nearby future since usually it is private 
building activity that provides a basis for a sus- 
tained recovery in construction and _ business 
generally.” 

Construction contracts awarded in the 37 
States during the full year 1933 amounted to 
$1.255,708,400 as contrasted with the total 
of $1,351,158,700 for 1932; this, it is seen, is 
a decline of about 7 percent between the two 
years. For the first half of 1933, contracts 
were running 35 percent behind the corre- 
sponding period of 1932; thus it is clear that 
during the final half of the year a consider- 
able speeding up in contracts took place even 
though such improvement was not quite 
sufficient to offset completely the loss re- 
corded during the initial half. 

tesidential building contracts awarded in 
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Strong Up-Curve of Building Continues 


1933 totaled $249,262,100; 
percent from the 
reported in 1932. 
types combined—apartments, 
hotels—recorded an advance in contracts be- 
1932 and 1933 
Small houses (1- 
dwellings) registered a loss between the two 
years amounting to about 21 

Non-residential building contracts awarded 
1933 amounted 
a loss of 16 
$480,789,600 reported for 1932. 


total of $280,067,900 
Multiple-family residential 
dormitories and 


and 2-family 


percent from the 
Losses in non- 


15.—Announce- 


covering field fence, poultry fence, lawn fence, 
gates, steel posts, barbed wire, bale ties, fence 
stretchers, nails, staples and sheet metal. 

is for distribution to the 
company’s customers and prospective customers. 
not yet received 


Lumber dealers 
i to send for one. 





Good Year for Insulation 


15.—Year-end reports 
indicate that 1933 was quite a successful year in 
the Rock Wool insulation field, according to the 
Standard Lime & Stone Co., 


with headquarters in the First National Bank 


Insulation Division, 


In anticipation of an even greater volume of 
i has shaped up 
s and advertising program. 
dealers are asked to send for complete details 
of the sales and advertising support which is 
offered them in operation of a Capitol Rock 


Wool department. Data being sent out include 
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shown for commercial buildings, educational 
buildings, hospitals and institutions, public 
buildings, religious and memorial buildings, 
and social and recreational facilities. Con- 
tracts for factory buildings awarded in 1933 
were almost three times as large as the total 
recorded for 1932, in large measure due to 
the effects of brewery and distillery projects, 
though improvement was shown elsewhere in 
factory types, too. 

Contracts for public works of the engineer- 
ing types totaled $499,517,800 in 1933. This 
was within 3 percent of the total of $514,- 
699,700 reported for these types during 1932. 
Awards for public utilities let during 1933 
amounted to $103,204,800. This was a gain 
of almost 37 percent over the total of $75,- 
601,500 reported in 1932. 


Building Specialties — Retail Sales Helps 


New Catalog Is Ready 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, 
ment is made today of a new general catalog by 


reports on the successful methods of other lum- 
ber dealers. 

In making its 1934 announcement the com- 
pany says that the surface has been hardly more 
than scratched in the residential insulation 
market. 


Announce Price Reduction 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 15.—Reduction in prices 
from $5 to $46 on all Ford V-8 trucks have 
been announced by the Ford Motor Co. 

The V-8 is offered in three different sizes— 
the F-8 truck with 131'%-inch wheelbase, the 
V-8 truck with 157-inch wheel base and the 
V-8 commercial car with 112-inch wheel base. 

According to the new price schedule an- 
nounced the chassis of the V-8 truck with 131%- 
inch wheel base now sells at an even $500—a 
reduction of $36. 

Chassis of the V-8 with 157-inch wheel base 
now sells at $520—a reduction of $46. 

Chassis of the V-8 commercial car with 112- 
inch wheel base now sells at $360—a reduction 
ot $10. 





IN MANY PARTS of the United States from 
ten inches to two feet of the top soil has been 
removed by erosion in the last thirty years. 


Preventing Moisture Pick-up in Lumber 


Protecting the lumber pile on the 
construction site with a covering 
ot building paper is a simple and 
practical method of preventing 
large moisture pick-up in shiplap, 
joists, and other structural items, 
it is stated from results of tests 
recently completed by the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, 

is, 

In the case of ponderosa- pine 
shiplap, taken as representative of 
the nominal inch class of material, 
it was found that the use of lath 
stickering, together with a cover of 
building paper over the top and 
ends of the pile, produced the most 
satisfactory retardation of moisture 
pick-up of all the means tried. The 
same method was good for pon- 
derosa-pine joist except that solid 





possible to provide a cover of any 
sort, stickering is badly needed if 
the storage period is a long one, 
inasmuch as moisture tends to 
emerge from such a pile far more 
slowly than it goes in. An uncov- 
ered solid pile will tend to build 
up moisture content even during a 
period of only occasional showers. 

The period of storage in the re- 
cent tests was purposely length- 
ened far beyond the time that ma- 
terial would stand waiting on the 
average job, and by the best meth- 
ods of piling and covering that 
were tried the average moisture 
content was effectively held below 
16 and 18 percent for joists and 
shiplap, respectively, up to 450 days 
in the pile. Unprotected lumber, 
on the other hand, registered aver- 


piling, because of the tendency of Showing method of protecting lumber piles on building job ages above 32 percent moisture 


joist to lie flatter, offered less 


Opportunity for the entrance of Solid piled, 


moisture and was more effective joints aligned 
than stickering in slowing down JOISTS (all joints 
moisture changes. Solid piled and covered 


The following list shows, in or- 
der of decreasing effectiveness, the 
various piling methods used for the 


two items: The cover paper referred to was 

SHIPLAP of a moisture-resistant fibrous type, 
running in one piece over the top 
and overlapping the ends of the 


Stickered and covered 
Stickered, uncovered 


Sold piled and covered pile. To allow for shrinkage of the 
Solid piled, uncovered, cover it was found desirable in the 
joints staggered tests to tack only one edge of the 


Stickered <¢ 
Stickered, 
Solid piled, 


content in the same time. The ma- 


holding the other edge with terials and practices used were kept 


timbers resting on lath, : 
: The economical on the small or me- 


as shown down to a scale that might be 


paper 


should be held as tight as possible dium-sized contract. 
against the ends of the pile by lath 


Commenting on the results of the 
paper coverage, J. S. Mathewson, 
Forest Products Laboratory engi- 


The tests supported previous ex- neer, who has directed this and 
perience in pointing to the need for other lumber storage tests, pointed 
foundations of some sort to protect out that such inexpensive protec- 
[ stock from tion of dry lumber on the job will 
ground moisture and surface run- go far toward reducing structural 


shrinkage which is a common trou- 


It was found that where it is im- ble in the frame house. 
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Total bookings of both softwood and hardwoods mills 
during 1933, as reported by identical units, were about 18 
percent larger than in the preceding year; softwood book 
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umber Industry in 1933 Made the! 
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ings showed a gain of 15 percent, and hardwood, one of 34 
percent. Total production increased 29 percent; softwood 
production was 27 percent larger, and hardwood, 56 per- 
cent larger. In the case of softwoods, production was about | 
ten percent behind the orders, and hardwood production § 
was about twenty percent short of the orders. The mills 
thus continued the reduction of stocks that was well under 
way during the preceding year, but as the year ended they 9 
were inclined to round them out moderately, under Code | 
control, to prepare for an improvement in consumption that 
seemed to be in prospect. 


a oor 


uilding demand for the year as a whole was below the 
1932 level. In the middle of the year, it was about thirty- 
five percent behind, but thereafter gained and at the year 
end was only 7 percent below 1932. The figures for this | 
represent city building. Farm building consumption for 
practically the whole year remained on a low level, al- 
though as during the fall the farmers received crop adjust- 
ment checks and were able to dispose of large blocks of 
surplus products for relief distribution, there were signs of 
a pick-up in their lumber purchases. 
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Actual purchases for public works construction were far jF 
below expectations, because there have been long delays 
in the starting of most projects, and building expenditures 
hy public bodies were much below those of 1932. The pur- 7 
chase of large blocks of lumber during the fall for forest & 
camp construction was a welcome aid to lumber markets. | 

Railroads for a large part of the year continued in finan- 
cial difficulties because of declining revenues, but there was 
a considerable increase in these during the fall, and the 
Federal Government was taking strong measures to get 
the roads started on a rehabilitation program, so that by 
the year end some rather large lumber schedules were com- 
ing into the market for figures. 

Demand from industrial consumers as a whole was poor 
during most of the year, but during about the middle six 
months there was some activity in furniture and automo- 


bile sales, and resumption of brewing and distilling re- \ 
sulted in a large demand for cooperage and boxes, at about § 


the same time. 

I*xport sales were exceedingly difficult during the first 
part of the year, American lumber being shut out by the 
high cost of the dollar, preferential and other tariffs and 
quotas. The effectiveness of the domestic tariff was then 
threatened by depreciation of currencies of competing ex- 
porting countries in terms of the American dollar. Canadian 
and Soviet competition in softwoods was especially felt 
in the Oriental markets, and Japanese and Central Euro- 
pean oak were strong competitors in the western European 
industrial countries. Abandonment of the gold standard 
and cheapening of the dollar tended to encourage foreign 
buying, but import and export restrictions by practically 
all countries prevent international trade from following a 
natural course. The Orient is normally a receptive market 
for West Coast woods, and returned to them to some ex- 
tent with the cheapening of the dollar, but the purchasing 
power of Japan and China is greatly lessened by war ex- 
penditures. Following recognition of Russia, some ship- 
ments have been received in the United States from that 
country. Its British market is restricted by quota, which 
permits the entry of Canadian lumber that formerly found 
its market in the United States, but important British in- 
terests are objecting to the long haul from British Columbia 
as highly uneconomic. 


Despite vigorous efforts on the part of the lumber in- 
dustry, there have been no broad-scale reductions in the 
cost of rail transportation; the Northwest got cheaper en- 
trance to the Southwest, and the Gulf States reach the 
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West Coast on a basis that permits them to compete with 
imports from the Orient. Intercoastal and offshore rates 
have been steadily rising since early in 1933. 

The setting of minimum cost-protection prices has in- 
volved, the trade in a good deal of controversy as to small- 
mill differentials, for these small units are usually active 
only on a favorable market, and now find their output under 
strict Code control, partly on the basis of output during 
depression years. Competition is undoubtedly on a higher 
basis with the enactment into law of rules of fair competi- 
tion, and the destructive price-cutting that characterized 
trade in the last few years is now forbidden. The industry 
is in control of its activities, and is now turning more at- 
tention to expansion of its markets in competition with 
other materials, its leaders pointing out that this can be 
done only through resumption of trade extension efforts. 

Federal Recovery measures will prepare a fertile field for 
such efforts. Farm buying power has been greatly in- 
creased and the pressure of indebtedness eased; much 
progress has been made on reemployment and more should 
follow the starting of public works in the spring; banks 
have been reorganized, their credit greatly strengthened ; 
liberal support has been given home loan organizations, 
and special agencies have been provided for relief of dis- 
tressed home owners; railroads are being given liberal aid 
in financing rehabilitation—and extension of all these busi- 
ness revival measures is under consideration. 

The relative course of production, shipments and orders 
for larger lumber manufacturing groups is shown in the 
four accompanying graphs, which have been prepared by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; and 
prices of key items of leading species have been charted by 
the staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Southern Pine Oversells Production in 1932; 
Prices Strengthen 


Southern pine business during the first three months of 
the year was about equal to 1932, bulged sharply above it 
in the second quarter, and then gradually declined until the 
end of October, during August falling below the 1932 level, 
and, with the interruption of a bulge in early November 
before price minimums went into effect, the decline in sales 
was continued to the end of the year. Production in the 
first five months of the year was about equal to the 1932, 
but from May to October was above that level, and in the 
seasonal tapering off during the last two months of the 
year it followed the 1932 line. Orders were almost steadily 
above production in the first six months of the year, but 
below it in the second half year. Gross stocks declined 
rather steadily until August, and then showed a slow 
increase until they approached the levels of the first of 
the year. The year’s orders were 6 percent above 1932, and 
production was 15 percent above 1932, but both orders and 
shipments were ahead of the actual output. 


The price structure was weak during the first five months 
of the year, because of low consumption and keen competi- 
tion for business. Farm distress in the middle West and 
South kept country yard sales at a low level, there was 
practically no city building, railroads were buying less than 
ever, sales to manufacturing consumers were at a low level, 
there were much smaller public works expenditures than 
in the preceding year, and export sales were quite meager. 
The recovery measures taken to aid the farmers encouraged 
country yards to make additions to their stocks after about 
the middle of the year, and there was a bulge in buying by 
retailers, industrials and railroads prior to the effective date 
of minimum prices in November, while during fall the mar- 
ket also received substantial support from large orders for 
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ie Turn Toward Improved Conditions 


forest camp construction, and the railroads toward the 
year-end, reporting enlarged revenues and offered liberal 
Federal aid in financing purchases, were entering the mar- 
ket with substantial schedules. 

Prices at mill were much below manufacturing cost at 
the beginning of the year, but had almost doubled before its 
end. The setting of Code minimums was still the subject 
of strong objection by smaller manufacturers as the new 
year began, because they feel that the differential below 
standard prices does not allow them to compete, and all 
interests in the trade have a watchful eye on the effects of 
lumber costs on demand from building trades and public. 
There is every indication that business as a whole, and the 
building trades and material manufacturers especially, is 
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soon to benefit by the release of enormous amounts of pub- 
lic works money, augmented by railroad, industrial and 
home construction financing-on a liberal scale, while as a 
result of receipt of compensation checks by the farmers 
many of those in southern pine territory are feeling more 
prosperous than for years. The southern pine industry 


therefore has every reason to expect a more receptive mar- 
ket during 1934. 


Shortleaf Sales Best Around Mid-Year 


Southeast shortleaf, including North Carolina pine, ex- 
perienced a very poor market in the early part of 1933, with 
competition severe and prices weakening. A large part of 
the mill output goes into box shook, and demand for this 
was greatly stimulated by revival of brewing; box demand 
continued active from about May until the early fall. The 
building items about the middle of the year took a spurt, 
but it did not last long. Demand from all sources during 
the last four months of the year was slow, and some in- 
terests took the view that price minimums were set too 
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high to permit the product to sell against its competitors. 

\rkansas soft pine yard and shop items sold slowly dur- 
ing the first quarter, but in May the movement increased 
considerably, business continued good until July, and after 

slackening showed another bulge in September that was 
accounted for largely by receipts of cotton checks by south- 
ern farmers. During a good part of the year there were 
appreciable sale of mattress lumber, and in the fall the 
mills were helped by forest camp and other public works 
expenditures. 


Pacific Northwest Mills Reported Larger Sales Volume 


Bookings of West Coast mills during the first ten weeks 
of the year were running behind 1932 level, from then until 
the 


end of July were almost steadily well above the 1932 
mark, during August and September ran about even, and 
after reaching peak in November, declined below 1932 


level in December. Production was below the 1932 level un- 
til the end of April, then rose above it and continued above 
until practically the close of the year. Bookings averaged 
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a good deal higher than production during the first half of 
the year, but from the second half of July until the end of 
October were below production, and, after the bulge in 
November caused by buying at pre-minimum prices, sank 
below the 1932 level in December. 

Total bookings during 1933 were 20 percent larger than 
in 1932, according to reports of identical mills, and pro- 
duction was 30 percent larger than the previous year’s but 
below the level of bookings and shipments, so that mill 
stocks were reduced. 


The market 





rail throughout the year was slow, except 


during the November rush. Business from the Southwest 
was stimulated early in the year by rate reductions. Rumors 


of drastic changes in the rates to middle West points, heard 
early in the year, made many retailers hesitant about stock- 
ing up. Rail territory was receiving a good deal of lumber 
by back-haul from the Atlantic coast during the first part 
of the year, when water rates were as low as $7.50, but the 
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territory in 
restricted by 
stocking up 
mistic as to 
Federal 

flattened 


which a saving is possible has been greatly 

an advance in these to $12. Retailers did some 

soon after the middle of the year, being opti- 

an increase in farm buying power because of | 

measures, but by early August this demand had J 

out and continued dull until announcement off 
minimum prices stimulated forward purchasing. Mog} 
country yards in rail territory found fall business bette; 
than they had expected, and will probably have to do con. 

siderable sorting up of stocks early in the new year. Fe¢.| 

eral purchases were a big aid to the market, though they | 
were not nearly as large. as had been hoped, and the raii- 4 
roads did a moderate amount of purchasing, but had made 
little more than a start on their rehabilitation program as 

the year ended. 

Trading in the Atlantic coast market was difficult for 
most of the year, largely because of uncertain freight rates, | 
which varied from about $7.50 to $12. Low rates offered by | 
tramp vessels introduced a factor of uncertainty into trans- 
actions during the early part of the year, and efforts to 
stabilize the rate brought the threat of Canadian competi- 
tion, because the American dollar was then at sufficient | 
premium in terms of Canadian currency to offset the tariff, 
and Canada had lowered costs for its producers by reduc- | 
ing stumpage prices. Fixing the rate at $9.75 for June | 
with gradual advances thereafter, encouraged a consider- 
able stocking-up movement, which continued until August, 
After that, a slowing down in yard demand was accom- 
panied by a decline in receipts, so that a considerable meas- | 
ure of market stability was achieved, and distributors were | 
able to mark up delivered prices by easy stages until they 
reached a more reasonable level. There was ‘heavy buying | 
in October for forward needs—although current sales to | 
users were small—to avoid paying mill minimums to be |} 
established under the Code, and under its authority there 
were established minimum delivered prices by the end of 
the vear. Eastern consumption was reported to be making 
a heavy drain on stocks at hand, and revival of buying was | 
expected early in the spring. 

Foreign trade was constantly disturbed throughout the | 
year by new international political developments. sritish | 
Empire markets in the first quarter were taking only small 
quantities of American lumber, which they had shut out by 
preferential agreements, and appreciation of the American 
dollar in terms of foreign currencies acted as additional 
hindrance to sales to both these and Oriental markets, in 
which latter there was severe competition from Canada and 
Russia. Canadian competition eased for the brief period 
during which England embargoed Soviet lumber. Dollar 
depreciation was encouraging a better volume of orders 
from the Orient by mid-year. War and revolution there cut 
down buying power, however; its currency was weak; and 
toward the end of the vear there was a stiffening in trans- 
Pacific rates that increased laid-down prices. Further weak- 
ening of the dollar aided trade with Europe in early fall, 
and American mills got additional aid from a reduction in 
ocean rates to about the same level as was being paid on 
British Columbia exports. 


Western Pines Mills Report Some Gain in Volume 
During the Year 


Karly in 1933, western pine production was even less than 
in 1932, and during the first quarter, while it was at its 
seasonal low level, orders and shipments were much in 
excess, that there was a decided reduction in gross 
stocks. Orders and shipments continued above the level 
of production until about the middle of July, and the reduc- 
tion in gross stocks continued until the end of September, 
reaching a level about one-third lower than on the corre- 
sponding date of the previous year. In May, production 
rose above the previous year’s level. Bookings had been 
below the 1932 level until May, showed a sharp increase 
above the 1932 in May and June, from August to October 
were about equal to the 1932, then there was a bulge in 
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placements because of a desire to get in ahead of the effec- 
tive date of minimum prices, volume of business afterward 
receding to the 1932 level. Files of unfilled orders gradually 
increased until July and then, with the interruption of the 
November bulge, tapered off until the end of the year. 
Prices were at their lowest level’ during the first quarter 
of the year, and gradually rose toward the cost-production 
minimums that were established in November. 


Outside of the Code, there were no outstanding market 
developments during the year. Demand from all market 
territories and classes of buyers was draggy, and mill 
stocks were practically always sufficiently large and well 
assorted to meet it. Yard commons and shop purchases by 
retailers and millwork plants were no larger than necessary 
to meet immediate requirements; industrials took very 
little pattern lumber; there was a fall spurt in demand for 
beer case lumber but call for fruit packages was disap- 
pointing. 

3ookings for the year were 8 percent larger than in 
1932, but production was 26 percent larger than in 1932. 
Mill stocks had long continued to decline, and rounding 
out of assortments was regarded as justified by the im- 
proved prospects for 1934. 


Hardwood Mills Sold 35 Percent More Than in 1932 


Hardwood sales were far below 1932 levels in the first 
three months of the year, but they took a climb throughout 
the second quarter, gradually declining to the 1932 level by 
the end of August, and, except for the mid-November spurt 
arising from forward buying to avoid paying the new and 
higher prices announced under the Code, continued at 1932 
level until the end of the year. Production showed a steady 
if slow climb throughout 1933, being below 1932 level for 
the first five months, and crossing that line by the end of 
May. Production was exceeded by orders and shipments 
during the first seven months of the year, but thereafter, 
except in mid-November, the production was ahead. Files 
of unfilled orders showed a steady rise until the end of 
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June, and thereafter their trend was downward until they 
went below the first of year level. From late January until 
practically the end of the year, gross stocks at the mills 
continued to decline. 

Total business reported by identical southern and 
northern mills showed a big gain of 34 percent, as com- 
pared with 1933, and although in comparison with 1932 
there was a gain of 56 percent in the production, it was 
about seventeen percent below the volume of bookings. 


The normal domestic markets for hardwoods were mostly 
dull throughout the year. Building trades demand for items 
of flooring and millwork was at a much lower level, there 
being considerably less residential construction, while pub- 
lic works expenditures were lower than in 1932. While 
automobile factories built about a third more units than in 
1932, their influence was felt only in the second and third 
quarters of the year. Furniture business showed a steady 
improvement from May to October, but its volume was only 
a fraction of normal, and there was a sharp decline during 
the fall. The market was greatly helped after the first 
quarter of the year by demand for beer kegs and containers 
and bar fixtures, and by the fourth quarter the place of this 
business was being taken by a new demand from distillery 
interests. 

I-xport trade labored under great difficulties during the 
first part of the year because the dollar was at a high level 
in terms of foreign currency, and in the British market 
there was intense competition from other hardwood pro- 
ducing countries, but low ocean rates were helpful to Amer- 
ican sellers. With depreciation of the dollar in March, 
foreign buying was stimulated, and more especially when 
early in May there were advances announced in ocean rates. 
These rates continued to move upward throughout the 
year, while there was also a steady decline in the exchange 
value of the dollar, so that foreign distributors were en- 
couraged to do forward buying. Whether the advance un- 
der the Code in seaboard prices of American hardwoods 
is likely to offset the effect of dollar depreciation to any 
great extent is not yet determined, and this advance in 
hardwood prices has been added to by much increased 
carrying charges. 
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Momentous Events for the Industry 


Following close on the heels of the NRA hearing on the Lumber Code 
which gave an opportunity for an airing of any and all complaints, next week 
starts a series of meetings which are expected to result in definite action of tre- 
mendous importance to the entire lumber and forest products industry. Prac- 
tically all the sessions are in preparation for the meeting of the Lumber Code 
Authority on Jan. 29 at the Wardman Park Hotel, after which it is expected 
there will be an NRA hearing, followed by Governmental action. In their 
chronological order these sessions are: 


Jan. 22—The NRA hearing, originally set for Jan. 3, to consider 


proposed modifications of the Lumber Code. 


These, relatively unim- 


portant, deal with certain changes in minimum wage rates, allotments, 
and a new subdivision for wooden pail and tub manufacturers. 


Jan. 25—Second and final forest conservation conference, at which 
committee reports and regional recommendations will be reviewed, and 
a recommendation will be made to the Lumber Code Authority for sub- 


mittal to the Administration. 


Jan. 27—National Control Committee meeting. Grade-marking pro- 
visions as outlined at committee’s meeting in Portland, Ore., will be 
further considered, with possible recommendation to the Authority. 


Jan. 29—Lumber Code Authority meeting, to consider and act upon 
recommendations of conservation conference and control committee, to 
reconsider amendments to trade practice rules approved in October and 
hear recommendations of further changes, to approve additional per- 
manent production allotment formulas, and to consider appeals from 
decisions of the Board of Complaints and Appeals, certain amendments 
to charter and by-laws of the Authority, and Code fees. 


\ny matter to be brought before the Author- 
ity at this meeting must be presented to C-. 
Arthur Bruce, chief executive officer, by Jan. 
22, it has been announced, so that he may put 
it on the calendar of business which the Con- 
trol Committee has directed him to prepare. 
(Proposals for changes in minimum prices must 
have been made by Jan. 15.) 

It then will be referred to committee, for at 
future Authority meetings the major portion of 
the work will be done in committees, which it 
is hoped will shorten the sessions. All the nec- 
essary committees will be appointed and orga- 
nized for work by the time the meeting con- 
venes, and appointment of the following already 
have been announced: 


Code Administration: 


Longview, Wash., 


John D. Tennant, 
chairman; Charles Green, 
Laurel, Miss.; Joseph Irving, Everett, Wash.; 
Sherman Coy, Cloquet, Minn.; W. M. Ritter, 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, W. M. Stein- 
bauer, 

Costs and Prices: B. W. Lakin, McCloud, 
Calif., chairman; Emmett B. Ford, New Or- 
leans, La.; R. G. grownell, Sheffield, Pa.; 
Dixon Smith, Columbus, Ga.; Walter S. John- 
son, San Francisco, Calif.; A. R. Tipton, Mus- 
catine, lowa; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.: 
secretary, J. M. McClure. 


Production Control: C, C. Sheppard, Clarks, 
La., chairman; R. R. Macartney, Klamath 
Falls, Ore.; C. R. Johnson, San Francisco, 
Calif.; E. W. Demarest, Tacoma, Wash.; Fred 
sringardner, Lexington, Ky.; M. L. Fleishel, 
Shamrock, Fla.; Frank Schaack, Chicago; 
secretary, Arthur Bevan. 

Trade Practices: E. J. Curtis, Clinton, Iowa, 
chairman; A. W. Clapp, St. Paul, Minn.; Ralph 
Hines, Chicago; J. H. Dunning, New York 
City; E. L. Kurth, Keltys, Tex.; George Berg- 
strom, Everett, Wash.; Max Myers, Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich.; secretary, 
Ray . Wiess. 


Persons desiring to present facts and argu- 
ment regarding matters to be considered by the 
Authority, it is announced, must first present 
them to the appropriate committee. It is also 
planned that in the future any public hearings 
will be held by the committee in charge rather 
than by the entire Authority. 

Lumbermen have been warned that Washing- 


ton hotels are crowded but it is announced that 
the Wardman Park will be able to accommodate 
all who appear for the Authority meeting, pro- 
vided they make reservations. 


HOW TO CONSERVE NATION'S 
TIMBER RESOURCES 


Since the first timber conservation confer- 
ence in October the special committees then 
appointed and the various Division administra- 
tive agencies in their respective regions, have 
been conducting thorough investigations into all 
phases of “conservation and sustained produc- 
tion of forest resources” as agreed in Article X 
of the Lumber Code, and will come to the meet- 
ing which opens Jan. 25 with definite under- 
standing of the manner in which sustained yield 
may be brought about. 

It will be impossible, of course, to establish 
one method which shall be applicable in all re- 
gions, because of the great variation in operat- 
ing conditions, but the lumber groups will all 
have certain requirements in common, if they 
are to practice sustain yield, it is apparent from 
action taken at the various regional meetings. 
One of these is that taxation of forest lands 
must be on a basis that does not force the lum- 
berman to cut off his timber as fast as he can, 
to realize income from it before taxes accumu- 
late to too high a figure; the lumbermen’s de- 
mand is for a yield- or severance-tax basis, by 
which the timber owner pays his biggest tax 
when he cuts the timber, paying only a small 
acreage tax from year to year. 

Another requirement is for some system of 
Federal loans or credits. Committees, regions 
and individuals differ somewhat on just what 
this system should be, and what Federal agency 
should have charge of it, but they agree that 
it must exist, and offer long-term forest credits, 
to finance forest products industries over the 
“long stretch” of sustained yield. There also 
is the problem of the operator whose stand of 
timber is comparatively small, rendering almost 
impossible his operation on sustained yield. 

Another part of the program which demands 
Government co-operation, the lumber regions 
agree, is fire protection, and regional recom- 


mendations all make reference to this. 


This 


plan of Government-industrial co-operation js 7 
in line with the original purpose of the confer. 7 


ence, as explained in a statement by William 


L. Hall, nationally known consulting forester | 


who as representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is arranging for the 
conference. He said in part: 

It is stipulated in Article X of the Lumber 


Code that the recommendations of the Con. | 


ference shall be in two parts. 
will be set forth 


On one hand 
the measures the users of 
the forest will be asked to take to keep the 
private timberlands permanently productive, 
These recommendations will go to the Lum- 
ber Code Authority. On the other hand wil] 
be set forth the measures the public 
undertake in support of the program to be 
assumed by lumbermen and other forest 
users. This will cover the parts to be taken 
by Federal, State and local public agencies, 
for it is now generally agreed that lumber- 
men and forest owners can not alone carry 
out the far-reaching program that is neces- 
sary. Action by private and public interests 
must coordinate and be mutually supporting 
both in purpose and time. Recommendations 
as to public action will be made to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who will transmit 
them to the President with such additional 
recommendacions as the Secretary himself 


may wish to make. 
As the time approaches for definite com- 
mitments by both private and public agen- 


cies in putting into effect this great program 
it is recognized by lumbermen and foresters 
alike that action about to be taken will be 
the most fateful in the history of American 
forests and their utilization since the incep- 
tion of the historic national policy of en- 
couraging rapid development of forest use 
as a major means of national growth in 
power and prosperity. 

Lumbermen, pulp manufacturers, public and 
private foresters, farm groups, and various Gov- 
ernment agencies—all are taking part in the 
conference, which will be opened by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace. The purpose is not 
only to conserve the nation’s timber supply, but 
also to keep timberlands growing timber. 


GRADE-MARKING OF LUMBER 
OFFERS DIFFICULT 
PROBLEM 


The lumber industry in Article XVI of the 
Code agreed to undertake the marking or 
branding of “all timbers, all seasoned lumber 
except factory and shop lumber, all flooring and 
all shingles and lath shipped to markets within 
the United States, not including export ship- 
ments” to show species and grade, whether 
standard or sub-standard dimensions, and 
whether seasoned or unseasoned, and to in- 
clude with each shipment for domestic trade a 
shipper’s certificate (or, as it is commonly 
known, a “car card”) showing quantity and 
grade. 

The National Control Committee at its meet- 
ing in Portland took up this subject, for it had 
been agreed to have an industry proposal as to 
method, ready to submit to the Government by 
Jan. 1. There was vigorous opposition to parts 
of the program. The Redwood Division dele- 
gates took exception to marking green lumber 
as “unseasoned” or “green.” Wholesalers ob- 
jected to the car card, as they have been object- 
ing to it from the inception of the idea, because 
it discloses, or makes it possible to ascertain, 
the identity of the shipper, thus depriving the 
wholesaler of his chief “stock in trade,” his 
knowledge of sources of supply. The National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association pro- 
tested against this, or any mark which would 
disclose shipper’s identity. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
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Conservation Conference Proposals, Grade- and Trade - Marking 
and Trade Practices to be Considered at Washington Meetings 


practically all sold chiefly as factory or shop 
lumber, and no added benefit would be gained 
for the hardships involved. 

\ recommendation was also made that the 
proposed lumber-marking program be deferred 
for six months or longer, to give operators an 
opportunity to adjust themselves to other Code 
features before applying this, also. 

A majority opinion, however, favored the 
proposal, and the committee prepared a pro- 
eram for marking; this was accompanied by 
the following comment, in part, by Ray Wiess, 
chief of the trade practices department of the 
Lumber Code Authority. 


"Honest Differences of Opinion" 


Although the application throughout the 
lumber and timber products industries of 
appropriate marking and branding which 
will protect consumers from fraud and mis- 
representation is one of the most important 
means for the elimination of unfair competi- 
tion and has had the attention of our in- 
dustries for a long period of time, the prob- 
lem is a large one in that it consists of the 
reconciliation of honest differences of opinion 
and the determination of common standards 
fair to all branches of the industries. The 
proposals submitted herewith represent the 
views of a large majority of those subject to 
the Lumber and Timber Products Code, but 
there is still a minority opinion and we are 
hopeful that further consideration and study 
during the next thirty days will add material 
improvement and refinement. 

It is our suggestion, therefore, that final 
approval by the President of this plan be de- 
layed temporarily until further report is 
made to the Administration by the Lumber 


Code Authority. 


The plan which resulted from the Portland 
meeting, and which will be brought up for fur- 
ther study by the Authority at the approaching 
meeting, is here printed in full: 


The Proposed Plan of Marking 
Pursuant to Art. XVI, paragraph (b) and 
(c) of the Code of Fair Competition for the 
Lumber and Timber Products Industries, ap- 
proved by the President August 19, 1933, the 
the applicant industries respectfully submit 


to the President the following “provisions, 
including proposed rules and regulations, 
necessary to effectuate the requirements of 
the Article,” namely “to adopt, apply and 
enforce branding or marking of lumber and 
timber products.” The provisions of Article 
XVI, paragraph (b), with respect to the 
inclusion of a certificate of the originating 


shipper in all shipments, except water-borne, 
showing the quantity and grade thereof, 
have already been made effective in Section 
6 (f) of the Rules of Fair Trade Practice. 
Schedule B of the Lumber Code. The appli- 
cant industries respectfully recommend that 
when approved by the President, these pro- 
visions, rules and regulations be designated 
Section and made a part of Schedule B— 
Rules of Fair Trade Practice for the Lumber 
and Timber Products Industries, and become 
effective 30 days thereafter. 


Section 





..—Marking of Lumber and Timber 


(a) All lumber and timber products, ex- 
cept those enumerated in paragraph (b) 
hereof, but including doors, sold and shipped 
for use within the continental United States 
Shall hereafter be branded or marked (ex- 
cept that unavoidable mechanical skips may 
be allowed) by the manufacturer or producer 
thereof, or by his agent, with an association 
grade-mark and trade-mark as provided in 
paragraph (c) hereof, which marks shall 
Plainly indicate; (1) species, as provided in 
Paragraph (d) hereof; (2) standard grade, 
aS provided in paragraph (e) hereof; (3) 
whether of standard or sub-standard dimen- 
sions, as provided in paragraph (f) hereof; 
(4) whether seasoned or unseasoned, as pro- 
vided in paragraph (g) hereof; and no such 
brands or marks shall be obliterated or re- 
moved, except as may be required after offi- 
cial association reinspection and then only 
by the official association inspector. These 
marks shall be placed on each piece shipped, 


except where the Division permits the mark- 
ing of bundles in certain items, in which 
case the marks shall be applied to each 
bundle. 


(b) Factory and shop lumber are specifi- 
cally excepted from the provisions of this 
Section; railroad and car material, when ac- 
companied by an association certificate of 
inspection or when inspected by a railroad 
inspector, is likewise excepted. The mark- 
ing of green lumber to indicate standard 
grade is optional. 


(c) The term “association grade-marks 
and trade-marks” as used in paragraph (a) 
of this Section shal! be construed to include 
marks or symbols denoting: 


1. Name of lumber manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation under whose published rules the spe- 
cies is manufactured, graded, sold and 
shipped. 

2. Name of standard grade under said 
manufacturers’ association rules, or other 
recognized grade approved by the Division, 
including the grade quality and such addi- 
tional characteristics of the grade as may be 
required. 

3. Manufacturer’s name, number or trade- 
mark, to identify the mill and/or company 
from which the shipment is made. 

4. Name of species, as officially adopted 
for that purpose by the lumber manufactur- 
ers’ association under whose rules the spe- 





HEARING ON COOPERAGE 
DIVISION 


[Spetial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 18.—An 
NRA hearing will be held Jan. 30 on 
the proposed amendment to the 
Lumber Code creating a Cooperage 
Division. 





cies is manufactured, graded, sold and 
shipped. 

5. Seasoning, conforming to the seasoning 
standards adopted or recognized by the 
manufacturers’ association under whose 
rules the lumber is manufactured, graded, 


sold and shipped. 


6. Standard dimension, except when spe- 
cifically marked “sub-standard size.” 


7. Compliance with all provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and of the 
Lumber Code Authority. 


(d) For the purpose of compliance with 
the provisions of paragraph (a) sub-item (1) 
of this Section, the symbols to be branded or 
marked on each piece (or each bundle) of 
lumber and timber to denote its species shall 
consist of the symbols or marks Officially 
adopted by the lumber manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation under whose rules the species is 
manufactured, graded sold and shipped. The 
species mark may be omitted in the discre- 
tion of any manufacturers in grades which 
admit mixed species. 


Association Rules to Govern 


(€) For the purpose of compliance with 
the provisions of paragraph (a) sub-item (2) 
of this Section, the symbols to be branded or 
marked on each piece (or each bundle) of 
lumber and timber to denote its grade shall 
consist of the symbols or marks Officially 
adopted and published for the grade in ques- 
tion by the lumber manfacturers’ association 
under whose rules the species is manufac- 
tured, graded, sold and shipped, and no mark 
shall be used indicating any grade which 
grade is not described in the published grad- 
ing rules applying thereto, or specifically 
approved by the manufacturers’ association 
concerned. No grade-mark shall be placed 
on lumber of mixed grades, other than the 
two highest recognized grades for the spe- 
cies in question. When lumber is sold and 
shipped on a non-standard specification which 


cannot be described by a grade-name, it shall 
be marked “non-standard.” 


(f) For the purpose of compliance with 
the provisions of paragraph (a) sub-item (3) 
of this Section, standard dimensions shall be 
construed to mean rough and/or finished 
sizes, of thicknesses and/or widths equal to 
or greater than the corresponding sizes for 
the product in question, prescribed in the 
American Lumber Standards for softwood 
lumber and timber, published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards in the current edition 
of Simplified Practice Recommendations 
R-16, or for hardwood lumber published by 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 
July 1, 1926, and in the current rules of 
hardwood manufacturers’ associations cover- 
ing the species and items in question. All 
lumber and timber products marked with an 
association trade mark shall be construed to 
be “standard size” as described in this para- 
graph; all lumber and timber products of 
dimensions smaller than these shall be con- 


sidered ‘“Sub-standard size” and be _ so 
marked. 
(zg) In accordance with the provisions of 


paragraph (a) sub-item (4) of this Section, 
seasoned lumber and timber products shall 
be construed to mean lumber and timber 
products which conform to the seasoning 
standards adopted or recognized by the 
manufacturers’ association under whose 
rules the lumber is manufactured, graded, 
sold and shipped. All such lumber and tim- 
ber products shall be considered “seasoned”’ 
and be so marked; all lumber and timber 
products not conforming to said seasoning 
standards shall be considered “Unseasoned” 
and be so marked. 

(h) The products of persons who have 
presented acceptable evidence to the desig- 
nated agency of a Division; showing that 
their products or facilities make grade- 
marking impractical and that no unfair com- 
petition will result from their exemption 
from these rules and regulations, and who 
are determined by the said agency to be 
persons entitled to this relief, may, with the 
approval of the Lumber Code Authority, be 
sold and shipped without regard to the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(i) The Lumber Code Authority shall 
promulgate rules and regulations necessary 
to secure effective enforcement and assure 
equitable application of the provisions of 
this Section; the Divisions shall, with the 
approval of the Authority, promulgate sim- 
ilar rules and regulations. 


TRADE PRACTICES INVOLVED 


At the Portland meeting the Control Com- 
mittee in a resolution urged that wholesalers 
be brought under the jurisdiction of the Code, 
and it is expected that this, too, will be 
“thrashed out” with the Authority. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association was holding a 
meeting in New York this week (Thursday 
and Friday) to consider this question; much 
wholesale sentiment is opposed to such inclu- 
sion, apparently, but wholesalers probably will 
be ready with a plan of action if code regula- 
tion is found to be necessary. 

Another particularly “sore” spot is the defini- 
tion of a wholesaler. This is one definition for 
which nobody seems to be willing to rely on 
Webster’s. The Authority was informed some 
time ago of a sizable number of new “whole- 
salers” claiming 8 percent discount, and there 
is also difference of opinion between retailers 
who admit they’re retailers, and distributing 
yards who claim—maybe rightly and maybe 
wrongly—that they are wholesalers, and large 
retail firms such as line-yard companies which 
have announced wholesale departments. A long 
meeting in Washington, Jan. 12, presided over 
by Harry T. Kendall, was held to air the 
views of everybody concerned, and tentative 
agreements were reached. 

There will be plenty of work for lumbermen 
to do in Washington. 
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WasuHincTon, D. C., Jan. 15.—The hearings 
held here from Jan. 9 to 13, to inquire into the 
operation of the lumber and timber code, 
brought out numerous criticisms and equally 
numerous defenses Whatever decisions the 
\dministration may make, as the result of these 
hearings, will not be announced for some time. 
But code officials and many lumbermen ex- 
pressed the belief that the general results would 
be beneficial. Code officials generally are of the 


opinion that the code stood the test well. They 


think it unlikely that any fundamental changes 
will be made in its general structure. But tes- 
timony and argument did indicate certain 1m- 


provements which can be’ made by amendment, 
to the benefit alike of the public and of the in- 
and these indicated changes doubtless 
made. 
Difficulties of Wage Differences 

Deputy Administrator E. A. Selfridge pre- 
sided during the hearings. The first witness 
heard was Justin McAghon, president of the 


dustry, 


will be 


WV 





Lumbermen and officials of the Code Authority in attendance at the rehearing on the Code of Fair Competition for the © 


Cabinet, Mill & Architectural Woodwork Insti- 
tute. He stated that the group for which he 
spoke had for a number of years been making 
labor agreements with workers through collec- 
tive bargaining. He added that union shops 
were at a disadvantage when competing with 
mills paying the code scale and that the differ- 
ence in wages paid at different places was ex- 
cessive. The code requires special producers, 
in certain places, to pay a wage rate 60 percent 
higher than that paid by stock producers. Mill- 
work manufacturers and sawmills are in com- 
petition for the same business, with a 6624 per- 
cent differential in their wage scales. Mr. Mc- 
Aghon stated that skilled-labor rates should be 
put into the woodworking code and added that 
his group asked for industrial unity, fair com- 
petition and living wages for its employees. 

H. P. Fullmer, member of congress from 
South Carolina, described himself as a small 
farm sawmill operator and stated that the small 
sawmill owners felt they could not continue to 
pay 24 cents an hour. Mr. Fullmer said that 
while low wages “have been a curse to the 


South,” they were made necessary by reason of 
the prices received for lumber. 

M. C. Tarber, of Georgia, made a plea for 
the “peckerwood” sawmill. He stated that these 
mills, employing normally a thousand men, had 
been forced to close. They received but $10 or 
$11 for their lumber, which was later sold by 
wholesalers for twice that amount. He de- 
clared that the Code Authority had been ap- 
pealed to in vain. 

Geo. H. Lakey, of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters & Joiners of America, stated that 
he was shocked when he discovered that me- 
chanics engaged in milling and fashioning fin- 
ished products were included under the code. 
He added that there was “no justice in asking 
skilled men to work for less than is being paid 
laborers by the PWA.” 

Mr. McAghon, supplementing his former 
statement, declared that the code by increasing 
minimum wages has simply raised the level of 
unfair competition. He admitted the code was 
not wholly bad; but the error of a close tie-up 
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between lumber and woodworking has crept in. 
He stated that lumber companies should be pre- 
vented from operating mills in connection with 
the lumber business. 

John P. Davis, of the Joint Committee on 
National Recovery, protested against any down- 
ward revision of wages for the South. He 
stated that in a number of places negro labor 
was paid the bare minimum; that the explana- 
tion of the discrepancy between northern and 
southern wages was the large number of negro 
laborers in the South. He charged that prices 


of food and housing had been increased, in 
order that employers might “recapture” the 
wage increases called for by the code. An- 


swering a question, Mr. Davis said he thought 
no data had been brought forward that would 
justify a geographical wage differential. 
Changes Asked in Hours per Week 

R. W. Alt, representing three sawmill and 
timber workers’ unions in West Virginia, asked 
that the code establish a uniform maximum 
work-week of 30 hours, with a minimum wage 


Wh a \ “am 


of 50 cents per hour. Present production yp. 
der an eight-hour day is greater than it was 
formerly in ten hours. Workers in sawmills 
are averaging only 28 hours of employment per 
week. 

Harold Reich, representing Sawmill Work. 
ers Union No. 182, International Falls, Minn. 
asked equal representation for employees with 
employers on the Code Authority and suggested 
that the maximum week for seasonal operations 
be reduced from 48 to 42 hours. He made other 
suggestions and stated that “it may be neces. 
sary to establish other and firmer measures” jj 
capital and labor do not heed the opportunity 
of the NRA. 

L. P. Halsted, Charles A. Briggs Lumber § | 
Manufacturing Co., Scottsdale, Penn., objected § 
to allocation of production by the Code Au. = 
thority; asserting that small operators were 
being penalized by the speculative buying oj 
large manufacturers who were favored by the § 
Code Authority. Arbitrary prices by the Insti- J 
tute for Raw Materials, he asserted, tended to 


give undue advantage to “super-corporations.” 


H. Morton Jones, representing the Buffalo J 


Lumber Exchange and the Niagara Frontier 
Club, stated that the code’s cost protection 
prices must be strictly enforced or else aban- 
doned. He declared that he had favored cost 
protection but now doubted if so many prices 
could be policed. 

William Green, President of the A. F. of L., 
stated that this was one of the most important 


hearings yet conducted by the NRA, since the J 


lumber industry was the fourth largest in the 
country and its code was highly complex. He 
insisted that there be no further reductions in 
maximum weekly hours and that weekly com- 
pensation be increased. Despite the increase of 
hourly rates, the reduction in hsurs had reduced 
the weekly wage. Mr. Green asserted that he 
had evidence of drastic reductions in wages of 
skilled workers since the adoption of the code 
and that the minimum wage was tending to be- 
come the actual maximum. He urged a sepa- 
rate code for the woodworking division and said 
it was never intended that the NRA should drag 
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down the standards built up by labor over many 
years. He opposed the proposal that cooperage 
come under the lumber code; stating that the 
reason for such a proposal was to replace the 
present wages for highly skilled workers with 
the low wages of the lumber code. 

George Lawton, Cincinnati, stated that his 
firm was the largest manufacturer of wooden 
bungs in the United States, and he asked that 
bung grades of poplar be eliminated from a 
separate price classification by the Code Au- 
thority. 


Price Fixing Opposed 


Burt L. Knowles, representing the Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America, objected 
to the principle of price fixing. In considering 
price structure there are two special factors 
which must be considered; investments in plant 
and machinery, and speculative holdings of tim- 
berlands. These speculative holdings require 
that the relatively few concerns involved must 
make exorbitant prices to meet their carrying 
costs. Price fixing under the code, Mr. 
Knowles declared, had raised costs to a point 
where markets were being destroyed. He urged 
that regulation of the lumber industry be con- 
fined to the regulation of wages and hours of 
employment. 

Frederic Bronckman, speaking for the Grange 
and for the Farm Bureau, stated that these or- 
ganizations had received many complaints that 
the price of. lumber, particularly for use in 
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placed a number of complaints in the record, 
tending to show that lumber prices have risen 
too fast and too far, rendering private building 
almost non-existent and operating against small 
enterprises. 

Frank O’Connor, of the California Wholesale 
Lumber Association, objected to an order of 
the Code Authority which provides that sales 
to the California market on a delivered basis 
shall, in the case of water transportation, be 
made at prices not less than the cost-protection 
price plus the actual cost of transportation. 
This, Mr. O’Connor contended, favored large 
concerns owning or leasing ships. Their actual 
cost of transportation is lower than that of 
their smaller competitors. Much the same ar- 
guments in regard to water rates were made by 
Fred M. Fendwick, of the Pacific Lumber Con- 
ference, by W. B. Greeley, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and by Vidor Lar- 
sen, Wilamette Valley Lumber Manufacturers 
\ssociation of Oregon. 


Water Rates and Seamen's Wages 


Paul Scharrenberg, San Francisco, represent- 
ing the International Seamen’s Union of Amer- 
ica, asked that assurance be required of appli- 
cants for higher water rates that they would 
agree to the minimum wage of $50 a month in 
the shipping code. Charles L. McCormick, San 
Francisco, of the Pacific Coastwise Congress, 
joined in protesting against Order 32, the order 
specifying actual cost of water transportation 
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present code relating to woodworking plants 
was drawn up. His group wants to operate 
under a code specifying high wages for skilled 
mechanics. The Chicago couvention seemed to 
him interested only in discounts, freight rates, 
price fixing and the like. Mr. Leonard said he 
did not think it was ever intended to include 
woodworking under the lumber code. His 
group wants a separate code for all woodwork- 
ing branches. 

A group of Pacific Northwest manufacturers 
of Douglas fir doors for export protested that 
high material prices under the code prevent 
them from meeting foreign price competition. 
The Curry Veneer Mill, Indianapolis, expressed 
the opposition of a group of such mills to quota 
allotments of materials affecting this part of 
the industry. 

When the hearing was resumed, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the code is work- 
ing satisfactorily, both favorable and unfavor- 
able opinions were presented. 

Bulletin 32, of the water rate, came in for 
further opposition and defense. William Den- 
man, of the Coos Bay, Oregon, Lumber Co., 
urged its retention. A vigorous controversy de- 
veloped at this point, with Ralph Duncan of 
California and T. V. Larsen stating that the 
“actual cost” of water transportation can not 
be determined. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, in the course of his 
formal report, stated that the lumber code was 
a difficult code, in a difficult industry under dif- 





Lumber and Timber Products Industries held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 9, Deputy Administrator E. A. Selfridge presiding. 


containers for shipping farm produce, had in- 
creased to a prohibitive point. He said the 
spread between prices received by the farmer 
and those paid by him for industrial products 
had been increased many points since the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act was signed last May. 
_L. M. Rhodes, of the Florida State Market- 
ing Bureau, said that the code had unreasonably 
increased prices on fruit and vegetable con- 
tainers. 

The Consumers Advisory Board contended 
that lumber prices have advanced, under the 
code, more than wage increases justify. Sev- 
eral Pacific Coast groups of lumbermen and 
shippers protested that a water-rate shipping- 
cost order of the Lumber Code Authority, ap- 
plicable to the West Coast, was discriminatory. 
W. E. Shoults, consumers’ adviser, offered an 
amendment that a representative of the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board and one from the La- 
bor Advisory Board be named by the Admin- 
istrator for the code governing bodies of each 
division and subdivision of the industry. He 
offered other amendments; and he likewise 


in making up delivered price. 

V. H. Walker, of McMinnville, Tenn., presi- 
dent of the Central Tennessee Sawmill Associa- 
tion, claimed while the mills of this association 
are classed in the Appalachian District, the lum- 
ber product is of the southern type. He asked 
that southern minimum wages should be al- 
lowed in this Tennessee-Kentucky area. 

G. A. Vangsness, Chicago, protested that the 
terms imposed by the code on hardwood lumber 
were unfair. The discounts are inadequate; and 
the same terms should be given wholesalers that 
are given industrials. 

Justin McAghon, of the Cabinet, Mill & 
Architectural Woodwork Institute, objected to 
the inclusion of woodwork in the lumber code 
and challenged the right of the Lumber Code 
Authority to make rules for woodworking 
plants on the ground that the millwork man 
who claimed to represent such plants, at. the 
original meeting in July, did not in fact repre- 
sent them. George Leonard, of the same insti- 
tute, stated that no member of this body was 
notified of the Chicago meeting, where the 


ficult circumstances. It is a bold undertaking, 
and its inevitable effects include some hardships. 
But these hardships are compensated for by 
greater public benefits. Forty or fifty codes 
might have been prepared, with unlimited re- 
sulting jurisdictional conflicts. Dr. Compton 
said the industry could not pay higher labor 
costs without equivalent higher income. 


Testimony Favorable to the Code 

“The lumber code is oppressive,’ Dr. Comp- 
ton continued. “It was purposely devised to 
secure the maximum payroll contribution which 
the industry could make. But it is not oppres- 
sive of small enterprises merely because they 
are small.” Many sawmills were started to 
take advantage of the earlier low wages and 
could not exist without those low wages. 
Naturally the code minimum is oppressive to 
them. But this must not be allowed to defeat 
“this bold adventure of a great industry to lift 
itself once and for all from the mire of sweat- 
shop wage and price competition.” Dr. Comp- 
ton added that increased lumber prices do not 
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now represent a recovery oi total costs to the 
producer; but they do cover direct outlay of 
working capital and hence preserve wage funds 
and offer hope and confidence for the future. 
“The public,” he said, “will not have the bene- 
fits of higher wages and broadened employment 
without paying the costs.” 

C. Arthur Bruce, executive officer of the 
Lumber Code Authority, stated that the indus- 
try is doing surprisingly well in its effort at 
self government. Col. Charles Green, of Lau- 
rel, Miss., representing Southern Pine groups, 
supported the 24 cents per hour minimum wage 
oi the code and said it should not be disturbed 
until after a longer trial. “We cannot possibly 
navigate without this code,” he said. “A ter- 
rible situation of starvation wages and cut- 
throat competition and chaos would immedi- 
ately confront us if this code did not exist.” 

H. Dickson Smith, Columbus, Ga., operator 
ot a small mill, defended the minimum wage. 
He admitted that at first he thought it too high. 
The price set-up at present does not return a 
profit, but it is a great improvement; and in 
his opinion the vast majority of Georgia lum- 
bermen do not want the code’s minimum re- 
duced. W. R. Melton, also of Columbus, Ga., 
testified to the same general effect. E. G. Ben- 
der, Wicks, Ark., described himself as a “little 
peckerwood sawmill man” who had been afraid 
he wouldn't get a square deal under the code. 
In this he admitted he was mistaken and added 
that he was going home greatly encouraged. 
W. F. Edens, an East Texas sawmill operator, 
said the mills were 100 percent better off than 
before the code. Ninety-five percent of the 
small mills in Texas are abiding by the code 
and hour provisions. J. R. Ogden, Birmingham, 
Ala., and Philip R. Roper, Petersburg, Va., tes- 
tified along the same lines. 

Middleton L. Wooten, a Mississippi opera- 
tor, said the code “permits us to pay our em- 
ployees a decent wage and have some degree 
of comfort and security for their families. We 
are proud of this code.” W. H. Fields, Pine- 
apple, Ala., said he was a small mill man and 
that small mills had not been discriminated 
against. 

A. G. T. Moore, New Orleans, representing 
the Southern Pine Association, proposed de- 
tailed rate structures tending to equalize trans- 
portation costs from groups of origin to zones 
of common competitive destination territory. 

J. H. Townshend, Memphis, Tenn., secretary- 
manager of the Hardwood Manufacturing In- 
stitute, said the largest hardwood users in the 
United States have told him they are greatly 
satisfied with the effects of the code because 
they know now that competitors cannot buy 
fabricating materials at less than production 
cost. 

H. C. Fowler, Macon, Ga., a hardwood mill 
operator who spoke for both large and small 
mills, expressed satisfaction with the code and 
said the higher wages had not affected his ex- 
port business. He added that hardwood sales 
have not declined materially. 

M. W. Stark, representing the woodwork di- 
vision of the industry, opposed a previous 
amendment that had been sponsored by the 
Cabinet, Mill & Architectural Woodwork In- 
stitute to remove woodwork from the general 
lumber and timber codes. Mr. Stark denied 
that the Institute truly represented the wood- 
work interests of the country and stated that 
the amendment would benefit only a relatively 
small group of woodworkers in a few large 
cities. In his opinion the woodworking indus- 
try throughout the country could not pay the 
wages contemplated by the metropolitan groups, 
and the separate code and higher wages would 
decrease total employment and discourage con- 
struction. 

Ralph E. Hill, Memphis, Tenn., replying to 
complaints that the allotment plan was discrim- 
inatory, stated that one of the complainants had 
made price reductions to move their stocks. The 
Oak Flooring Division continues to show un- 
duly large inventories despite the fact that 


larger producers have not come up to the full 
allotments assigned them. The annual capacity 
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of machines in place today, he stated, is 600,- 
000,000 board feet; while present demand is 
running about 6,000,000 feet a month. 


Remarkable Spirit of Cooperation 


Mr. Hill asserted that a large majority of 
mills in this division were showing a remarkable 
spirit of co-operation. He added that whatever 
inequality might have resulted from handling 
L. C. L. shipments was in process of correc- 
tion, and he promised that the Code Authority 
would re-establish competitive prices on deliv- 
ered oak flooring, as they were before the uni- 
form code prices went into effect last November. 
He filed data in support of “basing point” price 
schedules which, he declared, had been in effect 
in the industry for more than 25 years. 

H. W. Blumenberg, of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters & Joiners of America, made 
a plea for a separate code for woodworking 
plants. He pointed out that other workers in 
specialized industries had been granted separate 
codes; and he declared that unless the thou- 
sands of highly skilled men in woodworking 
operations were removed from control of the 
lumber code “we will be forced to employ other 
means at our disposal to bring this about.’’ Re- 
plying to questions, Mr. Blumenberg stated that 
the union had made efforts in a few places to 
establish rates above the minimum by means of 
collective bargaining but added that the matter 
of policing numerous sawmills which might 
agree to labor contracts would not be satisfac- 
tory to organized labor. 

George J. Leonard, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Cabinet, Mill and Architec- 
tural Woodworking Institute, attacked the fail- 
ure to include in the lumber code a schedule 
of minimum wages for skilled workers. He 
said the lumber code had the effect of “drag- 
ging down into the depths” his branch of the 
industry; though in response to questions he 
acknowledged that his group was “only slightly 
worse off” since the code became effective. 

Justin McAghon, president of the Institute, 
presented statistics to sustain his contention that 
the economic importance of the interests repre- 
sented by the Institute justified a separate code. 

O. M. Kile and Joseph Coleman, representing 
the Mail Order Association of America, an- 
nounced the intention of submitting certain 
amendments at a later time. They contended 
that the code’s protection price setups deprive 
them of “quantity buyer discounts,” and they 
asked the Administrator to give “justifiable 
price consideration” to the mail-order groups. 

J. B. Wand, Jacksonville, Fla., representing 
the Standard Containers Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, in replying to previous testimony that 
prices of citrous fruit crates have advanced, 
said that the advance had been no more than 
compensatory for increased labor costs under 
the code’s wage and work hour provision. 


Attack Upon Delivered-Price Schedule 


William Denman, of the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co., continued his previous attack upon Bulletin 
No. 14, of the Lumber Code, which sets up a 
schedule of delivered prices for all grades of 
Douglas fir. He stated that he “was an advo- 
cate of national control of industry when most 
of the ‘brain trust’ was in swaddling clothes,” 
but he asserted that the prices set up in this 
bulletin were fixed illegally and would drive his 
firm out of business. He stated that this firm 
owned four billion feet of standing timber in 
Oregon, and had sold two billion feet of its lum- 
ber in California since 1915. 

Mr. Denman stated that the Coos Bay Co.'s 
product was heavier than lumber produced in 
other regions; hence the company had devel- 
oped a “package system” of transportation by 
water which greatly reduced costs of carriage 
over short distances. He pointed out that his 
company’s average freight cost was less than 
$1.50 per thousand feet, in contrast with the 
cost of $5 per thousand on lumber brought in 
by random-loaded freighters. The code would 
impose the latter cost upon all shipments. This 
would operate to raise prices on Coos Bay lum- 
ber from a figure of $15 per thousand, on which 
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a profit had been realized, to the arbitrary price 
of $21.46. These high rates were not based upon 
actual costs of transportation, Mr. Denman said, 
but were designed, “solely to meet the desire 
of wholesalers, who have shipping interests, to 
take a forced profit on the transportation in 
addition to their profits on the lumber itself.” 
Mr. Denman added that the price-fixing sched. 
ule gave “illegal preference” to rail competitors 
of his company. 

After Col. Greeley had returned to the stand 
to defend the integrity of the Code Control 
Committee and to express his belief that the 
code cost protection prices should be based on 
“average” marketing costs, the hearing was con- 
cluded. 





Comments on the Codes 
[Other Comments on Pages 13 and 47] 
Time and Money Well Invested 


The Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association 
was in informal session, and of course the 
Code was the chief topic of conversation, 
Someone mentioned the complexity of it, and 
complained that “By the time we get to under- 
standing how it operates it will have run its 
two-year course, and we'll have all our work 
for nothing.” Through the laughter came the 
voice of E. A. Thornton: “I don’t think so, 
Even if it should be dropped after two years, 
it will have given us a new appreciation of our 
industry, and what it costs to do business. We 
will get back more than the cost, and our time 
and money we spend on it now will prove to 
be a good investment.” There were murmurs 
of assent and “Yes, I guess he’s right, at that.” 


Must Have Large Acreage 


George Farnsworth, of Chicago, president of 
the Oconto Co., was asked by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Wednesday what he thought of 
the conservation and sustained production of 
timber, as now being sought, and he replied: 
“It is all right if you have a big enough stand 
of timber. If the growth is only 150 feet an 
acre a year, as they admit it is, then it would 
take a hundred thousand acres of timberland to 
supply enough logs to make it pay to run a mill. 
We don’t have such tracts in the North, but 
of course they do in the West Coast region. 
I don’t think the South can do it, either. And 
on this selective cutting—if vou thin out the 
stand, and let light in, the hemlock will die. 
You will notice, as you drive along roads in 
the North, through the woods, that all the 
hemlocks along the road are dead. This wood 
must have a dense stand.” 


Favors Price Control 


WasHincton, D. C., Jan. 15.—A letter 
praising the Lumber Code has been received 
by the Lumber Code Authority from N. M. 
Lewis, Statesville, N. C., secretary-treasurer of 
the K & L Panel Co., who wrote, in part: 

We think that the cost protection given us 
through bulletin No. 3 has saved the industry 
from a chaotic price war and has at the same 
time saved purchasers of plywood a severe 
loss in inventory value. 

Perhaps you have received various and 
sundry complaints from both plywood manu- 
facturers and purchasers. No doubt a great 
many of these complaints have been thought- 
iess on the part of the complainant who has 
no doubt failed to see far enough ahead to 
realize that a great deal of business was 
transacted prior to the effective date of the 
price control, which was abnormal in volume. 
Consequently, there has not been the demand 
for plywood in the past six or eight weeks 
usually experienced at this season of the 
year. However, we know that should price 
control be withdrawn our industry would be 
in a chaotic condition within thirty days and 
a great number of people who are now em- 
ployed would be thrown out of work. 

It is our hope that you will not become 
discouraged in your efforts as we certainly 
are receiving a great deal of benefit from 
your efforts and know that in the long run 
the entire industry will be appreciative. 
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series of “cease and desist” orders against this 
practice. The case found its way into the 
courts, and the highest court has affirmed the 
position of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The commission, in a statement issued after 
this decision was handed down, declares that 
its cases are designed not only to protect com- 
petitors against unfair competition but also to 
) protect the public against misleading and de- 
ceptive advertising. The commission regards 
the decision as important to the general public 
and holds that the jurisdiction of the commis- 
‘sion over nomenclature and advertising that is 
deceptive has been fully affirmed. 

In the decision the court made these state- 
ments: “Fair competition is not attained by 
balancing a gain in money against a misr@pre- 
sertation of the thing supplied. The con- 
sumer is prejudiced if upon giving an order 
for one thing, he is supplied with something 
else. The careless and unscrupulous must 
rise to the standards of the scrupulous and dili- 
gent. The respondents who hold out are 
not relieved by innocence of motive from a duty 
to conform. Competition may be unfair 
within the scope of the discretionary powers 
conferred on the commission, though the prac- 
tice condemned does not amount to fraud as 
understood in courts of law. Indeed there is a 
kind of fraud, as courts of equity have long 
perceived, in clinging to a benefit which is the 
product of misrepresentation, however inno- 
cently made.” 


Ask Maladies of Land 
Purchase Policy 


AsHEviLLeE, N. C., Jan. 15.—Representatives 
of several of the large land-owning lumber com- 
panies operating in western North Carolina were 
represented in the group that appeared before 
the National Forest Reservation Commission in 
Washington, D. C., on Jan. 11 to protest against 
prices being paid by the Bureau of Forestry 
for land in this State. 

Included in the delegation were: Andrew 
Gennett, president Gennett Lumber Co., Ashe- 
ville; N. M. Davison, East LaPorte Lumber 
Co., East LaPorte; E. V. Babcock, Babcock 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lawrence Bemis, 
3emis Lumber Co., Robbinsville, and repre- 
sentatives of the Blackwood Lumber Co., Bre- 
vard. 

The commission has been authorized by 
President Roosevelt to supervise the purchase 
of additional private lands for the government 
with the $20,000,000 allotted for that purpose 
by the R.F.C. The order specified that 8,000,- 
000 acres of land were to be purchased for 
additions to the 31 federal units in 19 eastern 
States. 

The western North Carolina delegation asked 
that the bureau’s land purchase policy be lib- 
eralized, contending that the prices of $1.50 to 
$2.50 per acre offered landowners in this sec- 
tion are unfair since they equal about 40 per- 
cent of the average price ($5.79) paid by the 
government for land in this section between 
1912 and 1933. 

Tracts of cut-over timber and other lands in 
the western half of North Carolina and in 
eastern Tennessee are of higher value, said Mr. 
Gennett, chief spokesman for the lumbermen, 
because they grow a variety of timber trees, 
are essential to the conservation of streams, and 
are sought and used as recreational lands. 
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Since lands in this territory are worth more, 
the government agents are largely buying the 
cut-over one-growth lands in the coastal and 
northwestern regioris, the delegation asserted. 
The owners of the lands, they added, are glad 
to realize even a low price, having abandoned 
them and sold them for taxes after becoming 
aware of their low productivity. 

Were it possible to sell lands in western 
North Carolina at a fair price, Mr. Gennett 
said, large land owners could liquidate their 
frozen assets and put men back to work cutting 
timber off their own holdings. 


Federal Home Loan Aid 


(Continued from front page) 





The proposed new law does not in any way 
alter the existing law, passed by Congress 
June 13, 1933, whereby the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation was created. On the contrary, it 
is the purpose and intent of the new law to 
use existing State and District offices of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to encourage 
and extend the facilities so that, in addition 
to the relief now being given by the exchange 
of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation bonds, 
further home mortage loans in cash for new 
construction will be authorized. There will be 
no disturbance or conflict between the present 
law and the proposed new statute, which will 
be simply supplemental. 

The appropriation is to be lent by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation direct to home own- 
ers for the construction, repair, moderization or 
alteration of homes. In substance, the purpose 
of the Bill is to stimulate the building industry 
and provide employment for labor, skilled and 
unskilled, including employment of those en- 
gaged in the production of building materials as 
well as those engaged in their assembly into the 
completed home. 

The Bill provides that no loan shall exceed 
75 per cent of the value of the structure and 
land or the sum of $20,000 when made for the 
construction of homes; nor shall a loan exceed 
60 per cent of such value nor the sum of 
$3,500 when the loan is for repairs, alteration 
or moderization. The rate of interest on the 
mortgage will be 5 per cent; and, in the case 
of loans for new construction, the loan shall 
be amortized over a period of 18 years; but in 
the case of repair loans, over a period of 10 
years. The word “home” is defined as a dwell- 
ing for not more than two families. 

It is intended by this new legislation to pro- 
vide emergency relief with respect to new con- 
struction, not in any way to conflict with exist- 
ing loaning institutions, whether building and 
loan associations, insurance companies or other 
institutions. It is obvious that the sum of 
$500,000,000 is wholly inadequate to meet the 
demands for new construction and that this sum 
will serve merely to “prime the pump” for new 
construction of homes. The Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation up to the amount appro- 
priated, when not otherwise loaned, can be used 
to purchase mortgages under like terms and 
conditions from any existing loaning institution. 
The effect of this will be to encourage the lend- 
ing of funds by these institutions, which under 
present economic emergency find themselves 
prevented from entering the mortgage field. 

The law will not attempt to define all of the 
means or methods by which the work will go 
forward, but creates a power and wide discre- 
tion to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
to make rules and regulations under which the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will continue 
to operate in this new field as it is now operat- 
ing. 

Some confusion existing in the minds of 
the public in regard to the two Corporations 
should be cleared up. The term “Board” ap- 
plies to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and the term “Corporation” applies to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation; but it was the 
“Board” which created and now owns and con- 
trols the Corporation known as the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation and this provision is in 
accordance with the existing law. 
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Dealer and Distributor 


OPPORTUNITY 


on a Complete Line of 
Rock Wool 
Building Insulation 


OW is the time to consider new opportuni- 

ties for profits in active and expanding 
fields. The complete line of CAPITOL ROCK 
WOOL building insulation warrants your 
immediate investigation. Lumber dealers 
everywhere have already proven the value of 
a Capitol Rock Wool department. 


1933 was a great year for Rock Wool 
Insulation, particularly in the resi- 
dential field. But the surface has not 
been scratched. The American public 
is now demanding insulation—recog- 
nizing it as the greatest recent advance 
in home comfort. 





Due to the many forms in which 
Capitol Rock Wool Insulation is made 
—only a few of which can be pictured 
here—it can easily be applied to either 
old or new construction. 


Rock Wool Insulation is admittedly the most 
efficient type of insulation known to science. 
CAPITOL ROCK WOOL Insulation not only 
modernizes homes and buildings by making them 
heat-and-cold proof, but the job pays for itself by 
reducing fuel costs 20% to 35%. Furthermore, 
Capitol Rock Wool is fire-proof, sound-proof, 
vermin-proof and water-resistant. 


Capitol Rock Wool is manufactured by a com- 
pany known in the building materials field for its 
quality products since 1888. For financial 
strength refer to Dun & Bradstreet. 


Without obligation, we shall gladly send you 
full information on the potential market. Show 
you the superiority of Capitol Rock Wool over 
other insulation materials. Send you complete 
details of the sales and advertising support. Data 
on the successful methods of other lumber dealers. 
Information on the profits. Act now—today— 
before the opening in your vicinity is filled. 


CAPITOL ROCK WOOL 
INSULATIONS 


Mail This Coupon Today 


THE STANDARD LIME AND STONE Co. (Insulation Division) 
First NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Without obligation, please send me full details on the 
Capitol Rock Wool line. 


Concern........... 
Address 


Personal attention of...... 
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Railroads, 


their treasuries powered by money from the Federal Govern- 


ment, have been in the market for a hundred million feet or more of lumber, 


ties and piling during the past week or 
many more million feet will be bought, 
quiries out. 


tioned does not include the millions of 
cars—the Van Sweringen interests will spend 


$25,000,000 for new cars and the Illinois Cen- 
tral $10,000,000—but is for the repairing and 


reconditioning that has been accumulating, 
badly needed but neglected, for several years. 
In addition the Government is paying for 


other millions of feet of lumber on other proj- 
ects. One of these is the dam to be built 
across the Mississippi River at Alton, IIL, 
which will require about two million feet of 
souhern pine and Douglas fir besides a large 
quantity of piling. Construction of the Cook — 
County Nurses’ Home, in Chicago, which was 
abandoned two years ago because of lack of 
funds, has been resumed with Federal cash, 
and will use about a million feet of lumber. 

The lumber industry, judging by comments, 
is tremendously heartened by all this, for the 
projects will benefit directly those who receive 
the orders and indirectly every other lumber 
producer, because that much production is thus 
removed from the market. 

One of the big projects is the spillway above 
New Orleans. This has been “hanging fire” 
for a long time but now is to get under way. 
[It is described in some detail in the adjoining 
column—Epitor.] Besides buying about 5,000,- 
000 feet for its part in this project the Illinois 
Central will repair 3,800 cars, will reline a 
tunnel, and will build a bridge at Cairo, Ill.— 
combined needs of 10,000,000 feet or more. 

Several thousand cars will be repaired imme- 
diately by the Wabash Railroad, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Southern 
Railway, and others, and the Southern Rail- 
way, besides its large purchases of southern 
pine material, this time is buying about five 
million feet of West Coast lumber. The 
Southern Pacific Railway is buying 1,600,000 
ties, and the Great Northern is buying 1,200,000 


ties. 
, How About Those New Cars? 


Lumbermen, however—at least some lumber- 
men—are not allowing this repair buying to 
make them forget the new cars that are to be 
built, and there is keen interest in just how the 
cars are to be designed. 

One who is especially interested is Walter B. 
Vanlandingham, of the Vanlandingham-Cook 
Lumber Co., one of Chicago’s most prominent 
commission lumbermen. After he read in the 
Dec. 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the new American Railway Association 
specifications for a standard steel freight car 
call for a wood floor and wood-lined sides, but 
steel without wood lining for the ends and 
roof, he started writing letters. 

The first one, dated Dec. 12, went to Joseph 
RB. Eastman, Federal co-ordinator of transpor- 
tation (with copies to R. H. Aishton, chairman 
of the board of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation; Southern Pine Association; National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; and the 
AMFRICAN LUMBERMAN), and. calling attention 
to the news he had read, he told Mr. Eastman 
how necessary it is for lumber to be shipped 
in cars that are well insulated from the heat 
on all sides, for “we have had some shipments 
which have been refused at destination because 
several top layers have crooked in transit.” 

his is particularly troublesome in warm 
Weather, he said. 

Mr. Eastman was greatly interested in the 
question, and sent a representative to get more 


ten days, and in the next two w eeks 
it is apparent from the number of in- 


This material will be used for repairing cars, building bridges, 
reconditioning miles and miles of track, and other purposes. 


The quantity men- 
feet that will be used in building new 





detailed information from the lumberman. This 
man, Mr. Hawthorne, told Mr. Vanlandingham 
that railroads had had much difficulty with flour 
shipments in this same way, because of the 
roof “sweating” and damaging the upper part 
of the shipment, just as it would damage the 
upper layers of lumber. It seems that when 
this sort of thing happens to the millers, they 
don’t make allowances to their customers and 
drop the matter, but instead they put in a 
claim for damages from the railroad. Mr. 
Vanlandingham, in recounting the incident to 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 
thought this system might give the lumber in- 
dustry something to think about—claims_ in- 
stead of allowances. 

“T think,” he concluded, “that the lumber 
industry should give at least as much atten- 
tion to the keeping and expanding of its mar- 
kets as it does to curtailing its production.” 


Orders Placed for Three Large 
Railroad Bridges 


New Ortrans, La., Jan. 15.—Immediate 
construction of three railroad trestles to span 
the Bonnet Carre Spillway became assured on 
the filing in the U. S. district court here of a 
compromise agreement as to their cost. Under 
the agreement the United States Government 
will undertake to fill the barrow pits within 
the spillway, nrotect the trestles from soil 
erosion, keep the floodway free of debris, and 
erect the necessary works to protect the struc- 
tures from excessive current. The railroads, in 
turn, accepted the deletion from the plans of 
costs and features of construction obviated by 
the Government’s agreement. Under the final 
settlement the Illinois Central System received 
$2,307,736 instead of an original award of 
$3,908,325.07; the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad received $950,000 instead of an orig- 
inal award of $1,386,470.37; and the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railroad $1,075,000 instead of 
$1,378,261.59. Immediate placing of orders for 
materials was announced by the Illinois Cen- 
tral, covering also the Y. & M. V. railroad, 
which it leases. 

Reports of the requirements of the I. C. and 

’. & M. V. trestles place the dense southern 
pine piling at from 14,000 to 15,000 pieces (for 
treatment); caps of longleaf SqE&S (rough) 
at from 131,000 to 135,000 feet of 14x14”-16 ft: 
and approximately 420,000 feet of 14x14”-15 ft. 
Stringers for the two railroad spans are re- 
ported as approximating 3,300,000 feet of 
7x16"-14 ft.; 340.000 feet of 7x16”-26 ft.; from 

820,000 to 840,000 feet of 3x8”-16 ft.; about 
380,000 feet of 3x8”-12 ft.; 82,000 feet of 3x10”- 
16 ft.; 210,000 feet of 3x10”-24 ft.; 47,000 feet 
of 3x10” 18 ft.; and from 145,000 to 150,000 feet 
of 6x8”-26 ft. The stringers are to be dense 
southern pine. The total footage for the two 
spans is to run substantially above four million 
feet and it is anticipated that mills located on 
the lines whose business has assisted in sustain- 
ing railroad operations will enjoy 2 substantial 
part of it. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad is ex- 
pected to be in the market for its material at 
an early date with its needs running from 
1,250,000 to 1,500,000 feet. 

Lumber circles consider it probable that the 
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material for the three trestles, which will be 
of ballast-deck, creosoted-timber type, will move 
at or near cost-protection price. 


Are Railroads Chiselers? 


New Or eans, La., Jan. 15.—Complaints by 
lumbermen to the effect that railroad purchas- 
ing agents fail or refuse to observe the pub- 
lished schedule of minimum prices have caused 
Lumber Code Authority agencies to seek defi- 
nite information on specific instances of such 
action by the railroads’ representatives, so that 
the Authority may present the matter before 
the Federal co-ordinator of transportation. 

The Southern Pine Association is urging all 
operators in its Division to be “on the alert to 
discover any such tendency on the part of rail- 
road purchasing agents,” and if any should be 
found, to supply the association all available 
information, including the name of the road; 
name and address of its purchasing agent ; the 
itemized specification of materials ; prices paid 
or offered stating whether f. o. b. mill or deliv- 
ered, naming point of delivery; date of such 
offers or transactions; and any supporting let- 
ters, copies of invoices, or other supporting 
evidence. 

Secretary-manager H. C. Berckes in sending 
the association letter to the mills called atten- 
tion to the importance of such co-operation by 
individual lumbermen in maintaining the lumber 
business on a price schedule that assures cost 
protection. 





Big, New Glass 
Opportunity 


Every lumber dealer who sells glass should be 
prepared to furnish shatter-proof glass to 
automobile owners and garages. State laws 
went into effect Jan. |, 1934 requiring it in 
buses in certain states. Other laws requiring it 
in private autos became effective Jan. |, 1935. 


With a Lange Glass Edger you can get this 
extra profit business. 


Get Our Catalog 


Do all kinds of profitable glass repair work 
for auto owners, garages—show case work, 
glass shelves, furniture tops, etc. Send a 
postcard for facts—positively no obligation. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Glass Grinding Machinery 


166 NCRTH MAY STREET -- CHICAGO, ILL. 
BEEBEEHEHEEeEeEe Se 


Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 














Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST . . 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. en - 

rite 


nish house plans and material lists. 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 
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Northwestern Considers the New Deal 


Believe Code Eliminates Abuses and Benefits Business and Consumer, So Should Be 
Given Full Support—But That Active Merchandising Effort Is as Necessary as Ever 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN., Jan. 16—‘“We are 
gathered here today to inaugurate the New 
Deal for the retail lumber business.” 


With this announcement, Hawley W. Wilbur, 
Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis, Wis., sounded 
the keynote of the forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation, opening at the auditorium here today. 
The big hall was crowded to capacity, and 
many other visitors at the same time were 


viewing more than one hundred exhibits on the 
floor below. 

With the retail lumber code of fair competi- 
tion as its chief theme, the convention opened, 
Secretary Ormie C. Lance pointed out, “under 
most favorable auspices, because every lumber- 
man is interested in the code.” 

Mr. Lance called the session 
p.m., after Bill Dornfield, of Chicago, “wise 
cracker” extraordinary, and “The Highland 
Cavalier” had entertained the visitors for a few 
minutes. 

The secretary announced that President Otto 
Sauer of Mandan, North Dakota, was ill, and 
that in his absence Leonard Lampert, jr. vice- 
president of the organization, would take the 
chair. 


Character Magnified by Depression 


“At no time have we been faced with so many 
important problems,’ Mr. Lampert pointed out. 
“Their solution will determine the future course 
of industry. You have heard much about codes, 
facilities and functions. I am no professional 
orator, consequently I speak under no code, and 
there are no limitations to what I may say. 
We have much to be thankful for, despite the 
burdens we have had to bear. Honesty, in- 
tegrity of purpose, friendship and other noble 
attributes of character are only magnified by 
depression. Our entire national, social and 
economic picture has been changed through trial 
and error in an endeavor to solve our difficul- 
ties. Now we are undertaking productive econ- 
omic progress. We are interdependent, one 
upon the other. The experience of the past year 
has equipped us r: undertake added responsi- 
bilities which the Government has placed upon 
our shoulders. We have been given a code. 
It is a law, and we must enforce it. It will not 
be a cure-all; it will not stifle competition in 
the broader sense. It will not of itself help 
us make more sales. But if through it we can 
forget and overcome many abuses prevalent in 
the past, we will go forward to a new pros- 
perity. So, in this convention, please look for- 
ward, not backward. If we follow the plan 
laid down for us, we will go a long way toward 
solving the problems now retarding our prog- 
ress. Together we can not fail.” 

Mr. Lance expressed regret that President 
3auer, who, he said, had suffered a slight stroke, 
probably would be ill at least a month. 


Much Depends on Farm Prosperity 


“But,” he added, “our president is so inter- 
ested in our welfare that he has asked an old 
friend to deliver his message to us.” Mr. Lance 
introduced J. P. Fleck, of the law firm of 


to order at 2 


Fleck & Sullivan, Mandan. Reading Mr. 
Sauer’s message, Mr. Fleck addressed the as- 
sembly: “I really believe there is still a bright 


future for the retail lumber industry, and we 
may reasonably expect the return of a measure 
ot prosperity. 


“With a new national administration has 
come the National Recovery Act. Some of us 
were unable to foresee its final outcome. Some 
can not yet read far into the future. But, 


whether the goal is clear or not, I believe it 
our duty to do our level best, and not be slack- 
ers. We are not losing our identity, do not 
fear that. Our representatives on the national 
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Nore: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Feb. 
3 issue of the AmericAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epiror. 





board had much to do with formulating the 
present retail code. It was the first code sub- 
mitted to General Johnson; therefore we are 
pioneers. Now the code is the law of the land. 
If adhered to, it will be worth many times the 
care and energy expended upon it.” 

Mr. Bauer, in his message, cited the plight of 
the farmer, declaring that “several remedies 
have been tried, but none has been of great aid.” 

“If the farmer can not make a profit, how 
can he buy?” Mr. Bauer asked. “I do not know 
the remedy, but one thing is certain, we'll never 
have prosperity in the Northwest, nor, indeed, 
elsewhere in the United States, unless the 
farmer prospers. Of course there are different 
kinds of farmers. Some are poor workmen. 
They couldn’t make a living if the land they 
tilled were strewn with gold. But the majority 
know their business. The — problem 
looms large in the path of the farmer. Credits 
are almost impossible to obtain in some cases. 
Some small banks insist unreasonably upon col- 
lections. Recent efforts by Government agencies 
along these lines have proved helpful, but even 
after being refinanced, the farmer still is in 





OTTO BAUER, L. 


LAMPERT, JR.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Says Code May Help 
Reach Prosperity 


Mandon, Minn.; 


President of the 
Association 


debt as badly as before, and, as a result, there 
has been little permanent improvement.” 

Mr. Bauer, in his message, asked that tribute 
be paid the memory of L. L. Shaw, member 
of the board of directors who died during the 
year. The assembly arose and stood in silence 
for a moment. 

Secretary Lance read several messages of 
greeting, and called upon a few of those pres- 
ent for brief remarks. 


Future of Hoo Hoo 


Then he introduced Harry Caldwell, of In- 
dianapolis and Minneapolis, who spoke in be- 
half of a rejuvenated Hoo-Hoo. “In stating a 
preview of our plan, the first consideration is 
this,” he emphasized: “We must provide a 
needed service. Numerous fact finding bodies 
have provided lumbermen data on their own 
business, on the qualities of the things they 
have to sell. This data is authentic, the result 
of laboratory and field experiments. There is 
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share 
We will co-operate with the Forest Product oe A 
Laboratory and many other sources of infor.) .onauc 
mation to obtain our data, and Hoo-Hoo will forced 


make it available to every club, large or small} his pa 
When we all become apostles of this new ideie 
in lumber merchandising, the employers — 

















us will enjoy increased returns from business “A 1 
and the employes will make their position’? of the: 
more secure and profitable.” wishes 
in ore 
Economics and the New Deal not en 
“The present economic impasse which we cal i ( 
the depression is partly the result of our ten- fairly 
dency to play the game by several unrelated media 
sets of rules,” Hawley W. Wilbur said in his shall 
keynote speech. have 
“Our economic game has been played under” manu! 
three sets: rules for production, rules form &°°"® 
distribution, and rules for consumption. The retail 
Federal Government has traditionally facili- then 
tated the rules of the productive game, on make 
the dubious assumption that the fat cards ‘In 
in industry’s hand would automatically in- ing h 
sure fat winnings for retailers and consunm- curs 
ers. Here recently it has moved to co-ordi- to wl 
nate somewhat the rules under which pro- J Em 
ducers and distributors play. At present it™ With 
is seeking, by means of the National Re- follor 
covery Act, to include the consumer in a syn- impo! 
chronized re-definition of all of the rules of a cirri 
the game. * * * Let me say this—that nom ‘)!P. 
one who is guided by a rightful conscience § = 
need fear one word in the Retail Lumber ~ 
Code. i empl 
“There is nothing particularly new in the™ M0 
code, and all the provisions have been experi-™ °"@ 
mented With at one time or another. From and 
my personal observation, there are four™® Y°" 
classes of persons subject to the jurisdiction | ment 
of the Retail Lumber Code: f — 
me Those who want to know how to com- § rears 
ply with it. : So 
“2. Those who want to know how tof man 
violate or chisel it. » and 
“3. Those who don’t think it will work. ® pric 
“4. Those who don't know anything about ; —_ 
it and do not care to. ro neal 
“About 90 percent of all those engaged in © tae 
the retail lumber business are included in fect 
the first three classes. e M 
“Who benefits by this code of fair compe- & i 
tition? Labor, with decent hours and rea- § 
sonable wages. The abolition of child labor oa 







is considered by many as worth the price _ 
alone. 

“The consumer benefits. No longer need & 
‘the buyer beware’ in buying lumber and & 





building materials. The small consumer will © 
especially be benefitted. No longer will deal- 
ers be able to rob Peter to pay Paul. The 
little fellow will no longer pay for the big 
buyer’s goods and the dealer’s losses in sell- 
ing the chiseling contractor, or the shrewd 
purchasing agent, and Government units who 
desire specific privileges in circumventing 
codes and dealers in many of their pur- 
chases. 











Protection for the Home Builder 


“Small concerns will no longer pay for 
the services rendered someone else. The 
home builder and buyer will be protected in 
the merchandise he buys from us. He will 
get what he pays for, and his home, barn, 
or shed will be built of the kind and quality 
of materials that he requires. 

“Henceforth it will be not merely unethi- 
cal, but illegal, to practice unfair methods 
of competition. An umpire has been added to 
the game who will impose penalties. Article 
VIII of our code, which defines these rules, 
is no more and no less than the ethical trade 
practices which most of us, working through 
and with our associations, have long struggled 
to put into universal use. 

“Whom does the code hurt? The chiseler 
who degrades the entire industry by his mis- 
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and deceit in 
competitors, and 
with his customers; the contractor who 
chisels prices, grades and qualities to the 
detriment of his competitors and the build- 
ing public; the chiseler-dealer whose unethi- 
eal and harmful practices have ruined him- 
self and brought the industry into disrepute— 
who has chiseled his way to lower and lower 
and more unprofitable prices, overworked 
himself with a meager living for his family 
and underpaid his employes and almost 
helped bring to ruination this industry in 
our eountry—who has avoided his rightful 
€ taxes and contributed nothing to 


subterfuge 
with 


tactics, 


leading 
with labor, 


dealing 


share of 


pbuilding up the community in which he has 
conducted his nefarious businesses and 
forced other weak-kKneed dealers to follow 
his path. 
Fair Play for the Wholesaler 

“A new class of chiseler may be born out 
of these codes. There will be the dealer who 
wishes to establish himself as a wholesaler 
in order to reap an extra profit, but who is 


away this compensation 
and established whole- 
saler distributor. If we are to play the game 
fairly with the producers and the _ inter- 
mediary distributors of the goods we sell, we 


not entitled to take 
from the legitimate 


shall have to acknowledge that these others 
have a place in the sun. Conversely, if 
manufacturers are going to circumvent the 


economic methods of distribution through the 
retail lumber and building material dealer, 
then Wwe shall have to stand togéther and 
make a fight for the protection of our rights. 

“In order to keep our prices from becom- 
ing high, it is necessary that the dealers se- 
cure every piece of business, large or small, 
to which they are entitled. * * *” 


Enumerating reasons why people. trade 
with lumber dealers, Mr. Wilbur said the 
following are given in order of their usual 
importance: Habit and convenience, credit, 


price, confidence, quality, solicitation, friend- 
ship, reciprocity, advertising, courtesy and 
service, salesmanship. 

“Now let us see if we can 
emphasis on these methods to render them 
more consonant with the New Deal and to 
enhance their efficacy as producers of sale 
and profit,” the speaker continued. “I think 
you will agree that the following rearrange- 
ment will effect the desideratum,” he said, 
enlarging upon and explaining in detail his 


not shift the 


meaning in dealing with the following sales 
factors: 
Solicitation, courtesy and service, sales- 


manship, confidence, friendship, quality, habit 
and convenience, reciprocity, advertising, 
price, credit. Of the last, he said, “when it 
becomes necessary to secure business by giv- 


ing credit, it is time to close up the shop. 
Credit for convenience when the terms are 
understood at the time of the sale is per- 


fectly proper.” 
Mr. Wilbur concluded that “if the code fails 
or is held illegal, we would be set back fifty 
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years unless retail lumbermen have associa- 
tions to carry it on. If the code is success- 
ful, about which I have no doubt, the assist- 
ance of the association will be invaluable. 
Success or failure, your association must be 
supported.” 


The Retail Code and Prices 


John V. Dobson, J. 
Minneapolis, 
Prices.” 

“Some changes have been found necessary 
and we have applied to the Administration 
for authority to make them,” he said. “These 
changes will be announced in the near 


i Anderson Lumber Co., 
spoke briefly on “Retail Code 








H. W. WILBUR, 
West Allis, Wis.; 


JOHN V. 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 


DOBSON, 


Says Code Must Give Urged Fair Play 
All a Clean Deal Under Code 
future, particularly as to interpretation of 
clauses relative to costs. 
“The code was not formulated by any one 
special group of lumber dealers,” explained 
Mr. Dobson, who is a member of the execu- 


tive committee of the National Retail Lumber 
& Building Material Code Authority. 
“IT believe it represents the average thought 


of the reiail lumberman and the will and 
purpose of the national administration. We 
were told we must increase wages. We were 
told to write fixed rules to put the chiseler 
out of business. He is now recognized as an 
instrument of destruction and not of con- 
struction. 

“IT believe we should go along with this 


code 100 percent. Old friendships, old animosi- 


ties, past records, past preferences, all must 
be forgotten. Every man must get a clean 
deal or this code will break down. 
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“Here in the Northwest we are depending 
upon your fundamental loyalty in this emer- 
gency, and we expect you to play ball.” 


Crisis in the Coal Industry 


“It's time the American coal industry became 
realistic, faced stubborn facts,” asserted C. B. 
Huntress, executive secretary of the National 
Coal Association, speaking on “Eating the Seed 
Corn.” Mr. Huntress launched a vigorous at- 
tack upon such Governmental projects as the 
Tennessee Valley development, as far as con- 
cerns water power plans, and declared broaden- 
ing the scope of the program: would “send tens 
of thousands into the bread lines. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars of investment in coal prop- 
erties face destruction,” he said, “mine unem- 
ployment will be multiplied, and railroad ton- 
nage will be further diminished if the Muscle 
Shoals-Tennessee Valley experiment of Govern- 
ment financed and tax-free electric power is 
duplicated throughout the nation. These power 
schemes are indefensible,” he said. “They would 
put existing power systems out of business, 
would displace millions of tons of coal, and add 
thousands of miners, railroad workers and 
others to the breadlines. That is not the sort 
of a New Deal our President advocates and 
certainly not the sort he will promote.” 

The report of the secretary was not given 
at the first day’s session, but Mr. Lance an- 
nounced it would be mailed members shortly 
after the convention closed. 

“Every service department of the association 
has been maintained throughout the year and 
has been at the disposal of members contin- 
uously,” the report says, citing the fact that 
“we have not spent all our time on the Retail 
Lumber & Building Code.” The remainder of 
the report is devoted to a recitation of what 
has been accomplished by the association along 
legislative, architectural, and legal lines. 


Will Continue Under New Name 


San Francisco, Cacir., Jan. 13.—Effective 
Jan. 1, the partnership formerly existing under 
the name Barg, Ziel & Co. has been liquidated 
by friendly agreement. H. H. Barg will con- 
tinue in the lumber and shipping trade as here- 
tofore, operating under his own name as Barg 
Lumber Co. The business is divided into two 
departments, one being the importation of hard- 
woods such as Japanese oak and birch, Burma 
teak, Philippine mahogany, apitong, Australian 
hardwood, etc. The company will also act as 
export agent for a group of California white 
and sugar pine mills. Mr. Barg has taken 
many trips abroad in the interest of the Cali 
fornia white and sugar pine industry. 
























































































































Showing section in Alderman Dry Kiln Testing 
Room—where drying is checked regularly. 





BALANCE YOUR STOCKS WITH 


ALDERMAN MIXED CARS 


Just look over the exceptional assortment Alderman can ship in one car— 
and every item backed by a reputation of 50 years of thorough-going satisfaction 


to customers: 


Kiln Dried, End Matched Flooring (Pine, Rock Gum, Oak) 

Kiln Dried Pine and Air Dried Genuine Coastal Type Tidewater Red 
Cypress, Finish, Roofers, Ceiling. Partition, Casing, Stepping, Plowed 
Jambs, Quarter Round, O. G. Stops, Siding, ete. 

Air Dried (or Air Dried and Kiln Dried) Tupelo Gum, Soft Maple, Red 


Gum and Steamed Sap Gum 


Most items also available in straight cars. 
the tree and maintains it in manufacture, scientific kiln drying, uniform grading 


and CAREFUL LOADING. 


pleased with our service. 


Get acquainted with Alderman stock today. You'll be 
May we suggest a mixed car? 


D. W. ALDERMAN & SONS CO., 
Alcolu, South Carolina 


Alderman starts with quality in 











Code Rulings and Interpretations 


Interpretations of Minimum Prices 
West Coast Lumber Code Bulletin No. 25, 
issued Jan. 5, contains the following interpreta- 
tions and explanations of minimum prices : 


Any item not covered in the minimum price 
list shall be priced at not less than the legal 
minimum prices covering the nearest comparable 
grade and item. Information as to the price 
which will be considered to meet the above re- 
quirements may be obtained from the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. This applies to 
business quoted on export price lists for ship- 
ment to domestic markets, including such mar- 
kets as Hawaii and Puerto Rico.. 

Minimum cost protection prices apply to cur- 
rent Standard Grading and Dressing Rules of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
not to other or earlier editions. 

Some prices on No. 1 grades on the water 
list are being made from the list as printed, 
when 15 percent No. 2 is included. It should 
be noted whether or not this is the case and, 
if so, the addition for straight No. 1 should be 
made to make a No. 1 price. 

When prices for a higher grade are made 
by “adding to No. 1 common,” it means to 
straight No. 1. If the list is based on 15 per- 
cent No. 2, the addition for straight No. 1 
should be made, and then the addition for the 
higher grade. 

A footnote under No. 1 
dimension provides “Rail List—For rail ship- 
ment, under Rule 1: Green No. 1 common de- 
duct from f. o.b. mill dry rail price $3 per M 
ft., etc.’ This applies only to No. 1 Boards 
and Dimension and only to shipments under 
Rule 1 (Lumber Code Authority Bulletin No. 14, 
page 27; West Coast Code Bulletin No. 11, 
page 46). Rule 5 provides “On all Local Ship- 
ments, under Rule 3, and on all f. o. b. mill 
sales, under Rule 4, minimum prices applying 
to water shipments shall be used.” The $3 
deduction has been applied to such f. o. b. prices. 
It applies only to rail prices for shipment under 
Rule 1. 

Sub-standard quality differentials have been 
applied to No. 2 Common Timbers through de- 
ducting the differential from the price for No. 1 
and then making the deduction for No. 2 tim- 


3oards and No. 1 


bers from this. The deduction for No. 2 tim- 
bers should be made from the minimum list 
price for No. 1 common, prior to the deduc- 
tion of quality differential. There is no differ- 
ential for No. 2 timbers. The price is the 
same from any mill. 


It should be noted that Rule 
\uthority Bulletin No. 


5 (Lumber Code 
14, page 28; West Coast 


Code Bulletin No. 11, page 46) provides that 
on all local shipments, under Rule 3, and on 
all f. o. b. mill sales, under Rule 4, minimum 


prices applying to water shipment should be 
used. 

Prices on shorter lengths of plank and small 
timbers, and timbers 6x6 and larger, than are 
listed are the same as the price for the shortest 
length listed. 

When an addition is given for sawing to 
fractional size, footage should be computed on 
actual rough measurement. This applies to scant 
sawn or so called “standard sawn” material. 

\dditions for T&G, outgauging and similar 
workings: The additions for these working 
charges apply to the surfaced prices for dimen- 
sion, and plank and small timbers. If wide 
faces are specified rough, the deduction for 
rough may be made, on shipments to which such 
a deduction is applicable, but only if the wide 
faces are shipped rough. 


The additions to timber sizes are made to 
rough prices. If wide surfaces are specified 
surfaced, the surfacing charge need not be 


added to the working charge. 

C. J. Hogue, in charge of technical service, 
states in regard to the relation of Code prices 
to bids to the Government, that no ruling has 
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relieves a bidder from his 
responsibility to quote on the basis of the 
minimum cost protection price. The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association has devised a 
plan whereby the association will obtain copies 
of Government inquiries, will price them on Code 
prices, will make available copies of these 
priced inquiries to any bidder asking for them, 
will obtain prices quoted when the bids are 
opened and, if any bid is below the Code mini- 
mum, will take the matter up with the bidder. 
At present it seems to be the ruling that Gov- 
ernment purchasing officers are not to decide 
whether or not a bid conforms to a Code but 
may make an award to the low bidder if that 
bidder has certified that his bid conforms to 
his Code. If the award is protested, the matter 
is referred to Washington. Code violations 
can be thus proved and penalized; but it is 
hoped that a method may he developed whereby 
awards may be deferred if the integrity of the 
bid is questioned. This would serve the ends 
of justice and would not cause the ethical bid- 
der to lose his opportunity simply because the 
award was made to a bidder who had not con- 
formed to the Code. 


Utah Act Upheld 


The Utah Recovery Act’s price-fixing clause 
has been upheld by District Judge Herbert M. 
Schiller of Salt Lake City in a 4,000-word rul- 
ing in which he declared that it did not violate 
the State’s constitution in any way. The de- 
fendants were two local coal merchants who 
advertised cut prices after the code authority 
for their industry had published a price sched- 
ule. The defendants were prosecuted under the 
injunction provision and a temporary order 
restraining them from selling for less than the 
schedule was granted. 


been made which 


Application of Differential 


Western Pine Lumber Code Bulletin No. 22, 
issued Jan. 4, in dealing with the application of 
Differential No. 20 (b), states that this dif- 
ferential is not intended to apply to any mill 
whose usual manufacturing practice is to dou- 
ble-end trim or equalize, but rather to be used 
in cases where such cutting is so ordered by 
the buyer. To make this point clear the Con- 
trol Committee of LCA passed the following 
resolution: “In respect of the phrase ‘cutting 
to specified exact length’ which appears in the 
list for the Southern Pine, Western Pine and 
West Coast Divisions, the committee inter- 
preted the phrase to mean ‘cutting to exact 
length according to buyer’s specifications’.” 

The bulletin states further that random width 
stock can not be ordered at random width prices 
if it is specified S4S. Random width prices 
apply on S2S stock. If ordered S4S, the speci- 
fied width prices apply, except where other 
provisions are specifically made in the schedule. 

In figuring the equivalents for lath, panel 
stock, bevel siding and 44” boards, when consid- 
ering the footage subject to the pool car charge 
under Schedule B, Section 5 (b), lath should 
be figured as 4,000 pieces equal to 1,000 feet 
B.M. The other items should be reduced to a 
board measure basis for this determination. 


A mill should make the $1 charge to the 
wholesaler on pool car sales of less than 10,000 
feet, and the wholesaler in turn should charge 
the retailer or industrial. 

Under the ruling in regard to reporting or- 
ders the bulletin states that all sales to the 
wholesale trade should be reported, but not any 
local retail sales unless specifically requested. 
Export orders should be marked “Export.” 
Inter-mill sales within the division should be 
reported by the mill making the sale and should 
be marked “Inter-mill.” Sales to the whole- 
sale trade which include inter-mill purchases 
of stock are to be reported in full by the mill 
invoicing the customer. 
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of qualified wholesalers; but the NRA has nol) compar 
yet approved the issuance of such a list. Lis feet an 


compiled by various associations have been senie ing in < 


to mills as a convenience, but no responsibility] with tl 
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companies appearing on these lists is assume( ie Repo 

showed 


Alleged Violator of Code Is Cited 


William H. Davis, national compliance dire./ 


© 1933 pe 


1932, < 








tor, recently announced, that an alleged violato, 1,282.4 
of the code of fair competition for the lumbel™ 512,00 
and timber products industry had been cited ht and of 
the National Recovery Administration to them compe 
department of justice. This is said to be the aa pie 
first instance of its kind reported. . a 

The charge is failure to comply with min. pee 
mum wage and maximum hour stipulations; anil a pr 
the alleged violator is W. E. Belcher, of Ce.B sto 
terville, Ala. Director Davis stated that subB— pec. : 
divisional authorities had been unable to brin§ 494 90 
about voluntary compliance. It is stated thaM? reduct 
laborers at the Belcher mill had declared their the sa 


hours of work were unlimited and their pal 





feet, 1 

15 cents an hour. 10 pe 
ee by th 

BirMINGHAM, Ata., Jan. 15—E. G. Coffe with ° 


NRA Compliance representative from the Dis. 
trict Boards office in Atlanta, held a hearing 
here on Jan. 12 covering the case of the W. E& 
Belcher Lumber Co., whose headquarters ar] As 





at Centerville, Ala., and mills at Greenpond Lum 
Centreville, and Plantersville, Ala. Mr. Belcher front 
claimed in the beginning of the controvery]) Railv 
with the Code Authority in New Orleans (th®® dling 
Southern Pine Association) that it would tel and 
impossible for his mills to operate under th] Cana 
rules of the Code. After many visits the cax! Th 
was finally passed along to the Department a  ployt 
Justice and then back to the € “ompliance Boari | ping 
A report has been released by Mr. Coffee to e-7 stall 
fect the case has been adjusted and will plant 
closed. Report also has been made of the reQ) trom 
sumption of activity by these mills and unde the « 
full code compliance. Details of the adjustment © Pr 
were not given out. > Supe 

This case has attracted considerable notice) The 
due to fact many other mills have pointed to thi) Co. 
Belcher Lumber Co. operations and raised th J pres 
question why one mill could be allowed t whic 
operate full time and they have to stay under to tl 


strict code rules. fee 
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"Farmer" Lesboomon Peril 
Code 1 
Mancuester, N. H., Jan. 15.—K. E. Barra lish 
clough, a forester associated with the State whe 
College at Durham, has been quoted as fore hun 
casting the collapse of the lumber code at al T 
eastern mills unless ways are devised for the met 
regulation and control of the hundreds of saw- of 
mills in this section. Much of the pine lumber 'g 
produced in northern New England comes from fro 
farm woodlots; and the owners claim that, af 190 
farmers, they are specifically exempted from cha 
control under the lumber code. There is 2 ter: 
clause in the National Industrial Recovery Ac ind 
which reads, “Nothing in this act... shalJ} pet 
prevent anyone from marketing or trading the = mn 
products of his farm.” Since the lumber pro ber 
duced by these self-styled “farmers” amounts 
in the aggregate to a considerable part of them ne 
area’s production, the situation is threatening ni 
the operation of the code generally in this area ha 
The Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Ass0- co 
ciation has asked the Lumber Code Authority te 
for a ruling. fo 
Mill owners also complain that the white pine U; 
grading rules adopted by the Northeastern |un- to 
ber Manufacturers Association can not be af- 
plied to lumber cut from second growth; and C 
they complain the process of rating the standard in 
and sub-standard mills is proceeding so slowly vi 






that they are at sea in pricing their lumber. 
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Orders, Shipments, Stocks at 
New Orleans 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 15.—Production of 


© <outhern pine as reported by all subscriber mills 
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to the Southern Pine Association during the 52 
weeks ended Dec. 30, totaled 1,251,841,000 feet 
compared with orders totaling 1,337,505,000 
feet and shipments of 1,325,803,000 feet, result- 
ing in a further reduction of stocks as compared 
with the previous years. “Normal” production 
is 3,114,069,000 feet. ; 

Reports of 100 identical mills for the period 
showed production of 1,202,243,000 feet for the 
1933 period cé ympared with 1,046,081,000 feet for 
1932, an increase of 15 percent; shipments of 
1,282,467,000 feet in 1933 compared with 1,222,- 
512,000 feet in 1932, an increase of 5 percent; 
and orders totaling 1,286,929,000 feet in 1933 
compared with 1,217,479,000 feet in. 1932, an 1n- 
crease of 6 percent. Compared with “normal” 
production of 3,009,776,000 feet, the 1933 pro- 
duction for the 100 mills was 40 percent; com 
pared with the three-year average of 1930-32, 
the production was 67 percent. — ; 

Stocks reported by 89 subscriber mills as of 
Dec. 30, totaled 449,604,000 feet, compared with 
484,900,000 feet for the close of 1932, or a 
reduction of 7 percent. “Normal” stocks for 
the same 89 mills would have been 501,150,000 
feet, which reflects the 1933 year-end stocks as 
10 percent below normal. Unfilled orders held 
by the mills totaled 45,132,000 feet, compared 
with 46,530,000 feet at the close of 1932. 


Will Raft Pulp Across Lake 


ASHLAND, Wis., Jan. 15.—The Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, has obtained lake 
frontage east of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co’s iron ore docks here, for the han- 
dling and storage of wood pulp, cedar poles 
and ties, which will be towed in rafts from 
Canada during the summer months. 

The new industry is expected to furnish em- 
ployment for a number of men during the ship- 
ping season. A creosoting plant may be in- 
stalled to treat cedar poles and ties. It is 
planned to install a steam hoist to transfer logs 
from the rafts to railway cars for shipment to 
the company’s mill at Rhinelander. 

Pulp wood has been shipped across Lake 
Superior from Canada for a number of years. 
The Wisconsin Consolidated Water & Paper 
Co. operates a pulp hoist at Ashland and at 
present is the only concern in the United States 
which has Canadian pulp wood towed in rafts 
to this country. 








New Dry Kiln Relative Humidity 
Chart 


_The new issue of Moore Facts, just pub- 
lished by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., contains 
what is said to be the most complete relative 
humidity chart ever published for dry kiln use. 

The new Chart provides a quick and easy 
method of determining the relative percentage 
of humidity from the wet and dry bulb read- 
ings obtained in a dry kiln. It has a range 
Irom 60° F. wet bulb and 80° F. dry bulb to 
190° F. wet bulb and 220° F. dry bulb. The 
chart may be used in connection with hygrome- 
ters, Humideiks, or recording, controlling and 
indicating instruments. Due to the large tem- 
perature range, the chart may be used in deter- 
mining percentage of relative humidity in lum- 
ber storage sheds as well as in dry kilns. 

In addition to the relative humidity chart the 
new issue of Moore Facts also contains tech- 
nical data on the cause and detection of “case- 
hardening” in lumber, how to make moisture 
content tests, how to make “shell” and “core” 
tests, recommended moisture content averages 
lor lumber in dwellings in various parts of the 
United States, and other information of interest 
to the kiln owner and operator. 

Free copies of the new Relative Humidity 
Chart (bulletin No. 3311) may be had by writ- 
ing the Moore Dry Kiln Co. either at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., or North Portland, Ore. 
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Missouri Dealer 


38 Years a Customer 





Laid *This Floor With 
FROST PINE in 1895 


.--- Still Good Today! 


¢ This photograph was taken the other day looking down the alley in one 
of the old sheds of S. W. Crawford Lumber Co., well rated, enterprising 


lumber dealer at DeSoto, Mo. 


lt shows 2" Frost Pine planks laid in 1895 on 4x 6 stringers embedded in 


cinders. 


x This floor is still in good condition today—after 38 years—only three 


planks have been replaced since it was laid. 


% Certainly, this is a wonderful testimonial to the outstanding durability 
and quality of Frost Pine. Hundreds and hundreds of loads of lumber 


have 


een moved over this floor—in and out of this shed—by teams and 


trucks—proving not only its lasting qualities, but its resistance to wear. 


x This floor was laid with part of a 35-car initial order placed with Frost 
in 1895. That the S. W. Crawford Lumber Company has been well 
pleased, not only with the service of Frost lumber in its own use, but also 
with the satisfaction it has given the broad list of Crawford customers, 
is amply evidenced by the fact that this company has been a steady 


Frost customer ever since. 





For Thorough-Going Satisfaction Order Frost Stock in— 

Shortleaf, Longleaf Trimpak and American Frost Pine Log Cabin 
Arkansas Pine Beauty Package Trim Siding 

Southern Hardwoods Lineated Dimension 
and Cypress Oak & Gum Mouldings X-ilated Lath 

Frost Brand Oak Flooring —Lineal Lenath Trim Cedar Closet Lining 











FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 


District Offices — St. Louis, Mo., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Inc. 








tention—Constitution Is 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan, 15.—The outlook for 
better business is much brighter than for sev- 
eral years. This was the opinion expressed 
at the thirty-first annual convention of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


held in the Cosmopolitan Hotel here, Jan. 11, 
12 and 13. This opinion was based on the fact 
that the NRA program is getting under way, 
and that as a result business in all lines is 
beginning to show improvement. It was 
pointed out, however, that the lumbermen, to 
get their share of the increased business, must 
work harder than ever before, and educate the 
people to the value of modernizing, for, from 
that will come the bulk of of building 
materials 

The convention was called 
o'clock Thursday morning by 
Marker, Newton Lumber & 
Co., Colorado Springs. He called on Secretary 
\llan T. Flint to read communications. Tele- 
grams were read from John V. Dobson, J}. F. 


sales 


to order at 10 
President W. F. 


Manufacturing 


Anderson Lumber Co., Minneapolis, and J. Lee 
Johnson, jr., Fort Worth Tex., who were to 
have appeared on the convention program. 


They expressed regret able to do 
being held 
\ telegram was also read from 
the Northwestern Lumber- 
conveying his best wishes 
for a successful convention and expressing the 
belief that through “unity co and 
hard work we can not fail.” Telegrams were 
also received from R. C. Todd, La Junta, Colo., 
past president of the organization, who was un 


at not being 
so on account of the Code meeting 
in Washington. 
the secretary 

men’s 


of 
Association, 


operation 


able to attend due to illness, and R. S. Grier, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., who represented the Moun 
tain States association at the Washineton 


meeting. 
Have Hope for the New Year 
“Nineteen 
tory,” said 


convention, 
ness 


thirty-three has 
President Marker 
“We thought 1932 a poor busi- 
and found 1933 no better, but things 
are changing, and it is with much greater hope 
we enter the new year. We now have the 
strongest organization in our history and | 
plead with you for your continued loyal sup 


passed his- 


in the 


into 
opening 


year, 


—— 














E. B. HUMPHREYS, Ge 
taton, N. M.; 
Member of tesolu- 
tions Committee 


RICHARDSON, 
Denver, Colo.; 
Member of Nominat- 
ing Committee 





Revised 


port of the association 
and the work it = is 
doing.” 

Secretary Flint in his 
report showed how the 
association, through the 
individual and co-oper 
ative work of its offi 
cers and members, had 
pressed forward during 
the past year, and how 
it is co-operating 100 percent with the 
ernment to bring back prosperity. Last year, 
he pointed out, the members had worked to- 
gether with one purpose in mind 
good of the industry—and results had been ac- 
complished. In 1932 the association had 100 
active members, while on Jan. 1, this year, the 
organization numbered 410 members with dues 
paid. 

“It will not be all smooth sailing ahead,” 
cautioned Secretary Flint. “There are prob 
lems to be worked out, but they will be solved. 
We now have a real association, which has a 
real opportunity to accomplish results.” 

The report of Treasurer J. T. Chapin, Cha- 
pin Lumber Co., Aurora, Colo., proved the as 
sociation to be in good financial standing. 

President Marker appointed the 
committees : 

Nominating—C, J 


ALLAN T. 
Denver, Colo.;: 
Re-elected 
Secretary 


Gov- 


the common 


following 


. Humphreys, Raton, N. M., 
chairman; Claude Richardson, Denver: R. C. 
Todd, La Junta, Colo.; C. E. Stewart, Ther- 
mopolis, Wyo.; F. KE. Wertz, Brush, Colo. 
Resolutions—Osear tohlff, Casver, Wyo., 
chairman; I. EF. Downer, Denver; E. B. 
Humphreys, Raton, N. M.; W. C. Kurtz, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; Frank Weller, Greeley, Colo. 
Auditing 
Conine, 


Chas, 
Denver. 


Rigsted, Denver, and John 


Budget lI EF. Downer, Denver, 
J. C. Baldridge, Albuquerque, N. 
Stewart, Thermopolis, Wyo.; C. J. 
Roswell, N. M 


chairman; 
M.: ©. &. 
Stillwell, 


At the opening of the Thursday afternoon 
session, W. G. Wilkins, jr., Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., told how his firm mail 
order house competition. 

Next came the report of the committee on 
revision of the constitution, made up of I. F. 
Downer, Denver, and Carl A. Wangberg, Colo- 
rado Springs. The Mountain States associa- 
tion constitution had not been revised since 
1916, according to Mr. Downer. Some of the 
changes were: 
the 
members 


has met 


Reducing 
tee 


number of executive commit- 
from seven to five. 

Officers and directors may receive 
of not more than 6 cents per mile to and 
from meetings, exclusive for such officers or 
directors, except board of committee meet- 
ings held in connection with the annual 
meeting. 


mileage 


A new district was added comprising south- 
ern New Mexico, giving the organization six- 


teen districts. 

For as long as the National Industrial Re- 
covery act of Congress shall be in force and 
effect, the association shall function as a di- 


vision of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and of the National Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Material Code Authority, if so 
designated by those organizations. 

Boards, committees and officials designated 
for administration of the said act within this 
territory shall, insofar as it is deemed possi- 
ble or feasible by the board of directors, be 
identical in their personnel with the similar 
boards, committees and officials of this asso- 
ciation, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ountain States Dealers 
opetul Over Outlook 


Retail Distribution, Merchandising 
and Code Problems Get Bulk of At- . 


FLINT, 
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W. F. MARKER, 
Colorado Springs, Col.; 


R. S. GRIER 
Cheyenne, Wyo.,; 
Klected 
President 


Retiring 
President 


All provisions in, made 


or by proper an- 
thority pursuant to the provisions of the 
Retail Code shall automatically become a 
part of this constitution for as long as they 
shall remain in effect. 


Urge Distribution Through Retailer 


The next part of the program was for re 
tailers only, and was for the purpose of sound- 
ing out the members to find out just what they 
wished embodied in the resolutions. It was 
pointed out by President Marker that the as- 
sociation officers had decided that this year the 
resolutions should mean something, and not be 
given over merely to thanking someone or this 
that institution for aiding in making the 
convention a success. 

This special session was in charge of Oscar 
Rohlff, chairman of the resolutions committee. 
The matter taken up was the distribution of 
lumber, prepared roofing, cement, native lum- 
ber and steel products. It was the consensus 
that the lumber dealer is the logical distributor 
for these items and nearly two hours were taken 
by the discussion of this point and how best 
to deal with the matter. The selling of build- 
ing items to mail order houses or similar in- 
stitutions at a discount by manufacturers was 
decried, and the meeting went on record as 
stating that all classes of building materials 
should be sold through retail lumber dealers 
without any exceptions. 

E. G. Plowman, formerly of the University 
of Denver and now connected with the Denver 
Water Board, spoke on “Co-operation.” Dur- 
ing the course of his address he brought out 
the fact that the NRA program is not some- 
thing that has sprung up over night, or that 
has been gotten out of a magician’s hat. It 1s 
the outgrowth, he pointed out, of what trade 
associations have been fighting for for years. 


or 


Modernizing Needs Greater Emphasis 


A home financing discussion opened the Fri- 
day morning session. Jack Dunton, Silver 
State Building & Loan Co., Denver, and State 
Senator Ira L. Quiat, representing the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, were the speakers. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau film was 
shown by A. J. Wartes, which stressed the 
value of wood shingles for roofing purposes. 

“The lack of proper emphasis on building 1s 
perhaps one of the chief resasons for the de- 
pression in this section,” said Richard L. Davies, 
representing the Denver Junior Chamber 0! 
Commerce, who spoke on “Statewide Paint-up, 
Clean-up and Renovize Campaign.” He de- 
scribed the bureau that has been established 
in Colorado with offices and a competent staff 
of trained men in their line of work. It 1s 
the purpose of this bureau, according to Mr. 
Davies, to educate the people of the State to 
the value of remodeling and modernizing their 
homes and other buildings. This will be done 
through all types of publicity. Newspaper ads 
are to be used, and already a number of Dill- 
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boards in Denver and other sections of the State 
have been secured. The bureau is also working 
through the schools, women’s clubs and sim- 
ilar organizations. The bureau staff is also 
going out into the city and find homes that 
are badly in need of repairs. A home is se- 
lected, the owner interviewed and persuaded to 
make modernizing changes. When the work 
i; completed, the home stands out and is an 
outstanding advertisement for the campaign. 
It was the opinion at the convention that such 
a campaign is going to mean considerable busi- 
ness for the building material man as the pro- 
gram progresses. 


Poultry Housing Offers Opportunity 


Orville C. Ufford, Colorado- Agricultural 
College, spoke on “A Farm Market for Lum- 
ber.” Right now, he said, there is great need 
on the farms of the country for proper poultry 
flock housing. This department at present is 
bringing farmers money, and is a good field 
for the retail lumberman. In fact, the field 
has hardly been scratched. He pointed out that 
95 percent of the farms of the United States 
have poultry, and of this number 75 percent 
are in need of better poultry housing, and bet- 
ter housing will mean more money for the 
farmers. He said the college he represents is 
at present carrying on a campaign to educate 
the farmers of Colorado and other Mountain 
States to the value of better poultry housing, 
and he asked the co-operation of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association in this 
work. 

R. M. Perry, vice president of the Moffat 
Coal Co., Denver, stressed the need of a strong 
retail coal organization in the Mountain States, 
and urged the lumbermen to form such an or- 
ganization within their ranks in order that the 
coal code might be properly administered in 
the Mountain section. As a result, President 
Marker appointed a committee to consider the 
matter and report back at the next session. 
The committee consisted of Claude Richardson, 
Denver, chairman; Frank Weller, Greeley, 
Colo.; M. D. Bradfield, Boulder, Colo.; Ralph 
E. Foe, Casper, Wyo. 


Importance of Credit 


Chas. Reed, Denver Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, in a talk that opened the Friday 
aiternoon session, urged the lumbermen not -to 
overlook credits and collections in their busi- 
ness. It is all right to build sales volume, but 
don’t do it at the cost of the credit depart- 
ment, he urged. An account properly opened, 
he stressed, is an account half collected. 

Douglas Malloch, “Lumberman Poet,” Chi- 
cago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, came next 
and gave one of his highly entertaining humor- 
ous talks, which was well received by the be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred lumber- 
men that crowded the convention hall. 

Election of officers followed: 

President—R. S. Grier, Grier 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Vice president—F. E. Wertz, Foster Lum- 
ber Co., Brush, Colo. 

Vice president—N. E. 
Lumber Co., Sheridan, Wyo. 

Vice president—C. J. Humphreys, Raton, 
N. M. 

Directors—District No. 1—M. D. Bradfield, 
Mawson-Bradfield Lumber Co., Boulder, Colo. 
No. 2—G. C. Rowell, Warren Lumber Co., 
Fort Morgan, Colo. No. 3—Harold G. Robin- 
son, EK. W. Robinson Lumber Co., Denver; 
J. E. Hackstaff, University Park Lumber Co., 
Denver (holdover). No. 4—Will Kliewer, 
Colorado Lumber & Coal Co., Flagler, Colo. 
(holdover). No. 5—R. H. Birkby, Birkby 
Lumber Co., Lamar, Colo. No. 6—J. C. Prich- 
ard, Prichard Lumber Co., Walsenburg, Colo. 
(holdover). No. 7—John Miller, Conejos 
County Lumber Co., La Jara, Colo. No. 8— 
Cc. C. Mumma, Farmington Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., Farmington, N. M. No. 9—Chas. L. 
srosh, Montrose Lumber Co., Montrose, Colo. 
No. 10—W. A. Helmann, Craig Lumber Co., 
Craig, Colo. No 11—Alvin O. Bloedom, Tor- 
rington Lumber & Coal Co., Torrington, Wyo. 
No. 12—Oscar Rohlff, Rohlff Lumber & Sup- 
Ply Co., Casper, Wyo. (holdover). No. 13— 
L, D. Stith, Tucumcari Lumber Co., Tucumi- 


Lumber Co., 


Bennett, Pioneer 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


eari, N. M. 
Baldridge Lumber 


No. 14—K. J. Baldridge, J. C. 
Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 
No. 15—C. J. Stilwell, Kemp Lumber Co., 
well, N. M. No. 16—R. P. Porter, 
Lumber Co., Las Cruces, N. M. 


The Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the resolution committee, with 
the adoption of resolutions submitted, came 
next. The resolutions had to do with the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. CrmMENT. A resolution urging the recog- 
nition of the retail lumber dealer as the logical 
distributor for cement. 


9 


R0s- 
Porter 


Mittwork. Authoritive information brings 
out the fact that 85 percent of all special mill- 
work, and 95 percent of all stock items, for the 
past fifteen years have been distributed through 
the retailers of the Mountain States—with the 
balance going through mail order houses, mills 
outside the territory and small operators. Legit- 
imate millwork factories were thanked for their 
policy, and urged to continue it. This resolu- 
tion also urged the retailers to aid the manu- 
facturers in merchandising, and to train special 
sales forces for that purpose, and not let the 
manufacturers bear all the expense of merchan- 
dising in the future. Soliciting, calling on pros- 
pective customers or selling direct to the con- 
sumer, unless by the consent of the dealer, was 
branded as an unfair trade practice. 

3. NATIVE LUMBER. Native lumber opera- 
tions in this section should be governed by the 
western pine division of the National code. 

4. Roorine. The retail lumber dealer is the 
logical distributor for all types of roofing. Co- 
operation from manufacturers in this regard 
was urged. 

5. A vote of thanks was extended Retiring 
President Marker for his faithful and untiring 
effort in behalf of the association during the 
past year. A similar expression of appreciation 
was extended Secretary Flint. 


The report of the 


coal committee brought 
forth the f that association 


fact the favors a 
coal organization within its folds, and such a 
one was formed. This branch of the lumber 
association activities is open to membership of 
the lumbermen handling coal, as well as all 
other coal dealers in Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. Dues will be $5 per year. At 
present the same officers will serve the ‘coal 
division, but later it probably will develop into 
a separate organization. 

Friday night the Knot Hole Club, an or- 
ganization made up of building supply manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, was host in the “Sil- 
ver Glade” of the hotel at a banquet and en- 
tertainment, which was attended by nearly 1,000 
lumbermen, building supply men and _ their 
ladies. 

Saturday morning the board of directors met 


and re-elected Secretary Allan T. Flint and 
Treasurer J. T. Chapin. Also the association 
budget for 1934 was worked out, and other 


plans relative to the association considered and 
passed upon. 


. . 

To Keep Up With the Times 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 15.—A short course 
in dry kiln practice will be given March 12-22 
at the New York State College of Forestry, 
under the direction of Prof. H. L. Henderson 
of the Department of Forest Utilization of the 
college. 

The purpose of the course, which is offered 
each year, is to teach improved methods to dry 
kiln men of the industries. The latest scien- 
tific technique in kiln drying is presented in a 
concise and practical way for persons actually 
engaged in the business—a comprehensive and 
concise ten days of training covering what is 
usually given in an entire semester of college 
work. New developments and tendencies gath- 
ered from nation-wide data and the results of 
research at the college have been correlated and 
fitted into the course. 

Professor Henderson states that in his opin- 
ion no branch of wood manufacture as impor- 
tant as kiln drying will remain in a dormant 
position in regard to its equipment or its pro- 
cesses for any length of time, and therefore it 
is important to dry kiln operators “to keep in 
touch with the march of progress.” 
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We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, ete. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


—" We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
—— Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 


jation “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 























|. STEPHENSON 
COMPANY 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


“IDEAL” MAPLE, BIRCH, 
and BEECH FLOORING 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Dimension 

White Pine and Spruce Lumber 

Hemlock and Tamarack Lumber 
All kinds of NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


WHITE CEDAR POSTS AND POLES 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
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VON PLATEN-FOX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 
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Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


Awell known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 34x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 
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Jan, 22-23—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 


Jan. 23 Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, Colum- 
bus, Ga 


Jan, 23-25-——Northeastern Retail 


Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 
Jan, 24—New England Lumbermen’s Association, 


Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. Annual. 


Jan, 25—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn Annual, 
Jan. 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual, 


Feb, 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 


sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 7-9—Retail Lumber Dealers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. Webster Hall, Pitts- 
burgh. Annual. 
Feb. 8-9—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Columbia, 8S. C. 
Annual. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 


Feb. 15—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 


Dealers’ Association, 
Richmond, Va. Annual, 


20-21—North Dakota Retail 
Association, Waldorf Hotel, 
nual. 

21-23—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual. 

21-23—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 


Feb. 22, 23, 24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Davenport Hotel, Spokane. Annual. 


26-28—Ohio Association of Retail 
Dealers, Place to be announced later. 


Hotel John Marshall, 


Feb. Lumbermen’'s 
D. 


Fargo, N. An- 


Feb. 


Feb. Assoclia- 


Annual. 


Feb. Lumber 


Annual. 
Feb. 27-28—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 


ing Material Dealers, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Feb. 27-28-—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealery 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, K,§ 
Annual. - 


March 5-9—American Society for Testing Mat. 
rials, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D.¢@ 
Group meetings of committees. 2 


March 6-7—Southwestern Iowa Retail LumLermen; 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Blut, 
Ia. Annual, 


March 6-7—Canadian Lumbermen’s  Associatioy 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual, 
March 13—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institut: : 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 
April 9—Texas Line Yard Retail Lumber Dealer @ 
Association, Mineral Wells, Tex. Annual. 


April 10-12—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas | 
Mineral Wells, Tex. Annual. 


June 13-14—South Dakota Retail 
Association, Rapid City, 8S. D. 

June 25-29—American Society 
rials, Chalfonte-Haddon 
N. J. Annual. 





Lumbermen’ 
Annual. 


for Testing Mate 
Hall, Atlantic City 





Name Date for Indiana-Michigan 
Meeting 


Information has just reached the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to the effect that the annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Indiana and Southern Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held on Thursday, Feb. 15, at the Oliver Hotel 
in South Bend, Ind. No details as to the pro- 
gram have been supplied, but it is presumed 
that the meeting will follow its usual lines of 
informal get-together, with a good dinner and 
opportunity for fellowship and exchange of 
views. 


Ready for the Southwestern 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 15.—An unusually 
large attendance is expected at the forty-sixth 
annual convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, to be held in Ararat Tem- 
ple, here, Jan. 24-26. The two members of the 
executive committee of the National Code Au- 
thority living west of the Mississippi—John V. 
Dobson, Minneapolis, Minn., and J. Lee John- 
son, jr., Fort Worth, Tex.—will be present to 
explain all matters pertaining to the code. Other 
timely topics will be presented and a fine enter- 
tainment program has been arranged, including 
a stag affair for the men, a big evening of 
entertainment for all, and a specially conducted 
tour of the new William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art’for the ladies. The array of exhibits 
will be the largest and most educational of any 
in recent years. 








Canadian Annual Is Postponed 


OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 15.—The annual meeting 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
which was scheduled to be held in the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, on Feb. 6 and 7, has 
been postponed to March 6 and 7. The reasons 
for postponement are set forth by Secretary- 
Manager R. L. Sargant, in a notice sent to all 
members, as follows: 

A very strong effort is being made to obtain 
a greater share of the markets of the United 


Kingdom for Canadian lumber and allied 
products. The situation in connection with 
this matter has reached a point where cer- 


tain diplomatic negotiations are under way 
between the British and Canadian govern- 
ments and it is feJl that until some definite 
decision has been reached by them whereby 
the Canadian lumber industry will know ex- 
actly what it is going to receive in the way 
of being able to compete more favorably for 
a fair share of the British market we should 
withhold calling the members together for 
the annual meeting. It is confidently ex- 
pected that by the time the new dates have 
been reached there will be some definite 
understanding as regards this particular 
feature. 

There is also the situation in connection 
with the National Recovery Act of the United 


States, the Lumber Code, including the mat- 
ter of minimum price etc. As there are 
likely to be certain developments in these 
matters within the course of the next six 
weeks or so which will be of considerable in- 
terest to the Canadian lumber industry this 
is another reason for postponing the meeting 
in the hope that there may be some concrete 
developments which we will be able to place 
before the trade at that time. 


Wholesalers’ ‘Meeting Is Postponed 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 15.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association, scheduled to be held on Jan. 16, 
has been indefinitely postponed because of the 
fact that two leading speakers who were to 
have addressed the meeting have been called to 
Washington on code matters coming up at that 
time. A new date for the meeting, when both 
these speakers can attend, will be announced 
later. 











Consider Before You Sign 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., 15.—Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, issued the following 
warning : 

Many of our members are receiving re- 
quests for proxies and signatures to various 
documents from co-operative buying agencies, 
lumber wholesalers, roofing contracts and 
what-not, to further interests other than 
those of the dealers. 

We urge extreme care in signing any docu- 
ments and turning same over to unknown 
third parties. Dangerous use may be made 
of same and you may regret the action taken 
in your name. 

You are entirely safe in 
plicit confidence in your Code Authority, 
State and national, in their ability to work 
out all problems in connection with the code. 
It will only indicate weakness among dealers 
and “muddy the water,” to inject outside 
agencies into the picture. 


Jan. 


Wisconsin 
has 


maintaining im- 


Mr. Montgomery is expecting that the an- 
nual convention of the association, to be held 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 13-15, will 
break all attendance records; first, because of 
the fine program, which includes authoritative 


discussion of code problems and interpretations, . 


and second, beeause of 


the reduced railroad 


rates. 
eo: 
Hardwood Institute Fixes Date 
Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 16—The annual 


meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers Insti- 
tute will be held at the Hotel Peabody on March 
13, according to announcement of J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager. It is expected that 
nearly 1,500 saw mill operators will be in at- 
tendance. It further is expected that a number 
of small-mill operators will be placed on the 
board of directors. 


Illinois Association Announces 
Program 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 15.—A profitable and 
interesting three-day program is being con- 
pleted for the members of the Illinois Lumber © 
& Material Dealers’ Association who attend 
the annual convention at the Stevens Hotel in § 
Chicago, Feb. 6-8. The “headliner” is expected 
to be Homer W. Ballinger, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Retail Lumber Code f 
Authority, who (unless urgent business of the 
Authority demands his presence in Washing- f 
ton) will give the most authoritative informa- 
tion on matters pertaining to the Retail Lumber 
Code, which by recent official action is now 
ready for operation. Another speaker promi- 
nent in Code affairs will also be on the pro- 
gram, and there will be plenty of. opportunity 
for questions and discussion, to give dealers a 
full understanding of the document. — 


ers. 








New Recruit to Association Ranks 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 13.—The Port Orford 
Cedar Log & Lumber Association was formed 
at a meeting held at Marshfield, Ore., Jan. 5. 

George Ulett, Coquille, was elected president. 
Other officers chosen are: A. E. Bradford, 
Coquille, vice-president; J. R. Thompson, 
Marshfield, secretary, and Ernest Harrington, 
Marshfield, treasurer. 

Directors include M. D. Tucker, George Ulett, 
J. R. Thompson, Ralph Moore, A. E. Bradford, § 
Ernest Harrington and Roy Wernich. 

Among the companies represented are the 
Evans Products Co. and Port Orford Cedar 
Products Co., Marshfield; Bradford Timber Co. 
and Smith Wood Products Co., Coquille ; Moore 
Mill & Lumber Co., Bandon, and J. R. Thomp- 
son Logging Co., Marshfield. 


: SSS 


Attendance Is Invited 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 16.—All interested 
persons are invited to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Forest and Park Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Yale School of For- 
estry, Sage Hall, 205 Prospect Street, New 
Haven, Conn., Saturday, Jan. 27. The meeting 
will be divided into three conferences, all start- 
ing at 10 a. m. 

The torest owners’ conference, with Prof. 
Ralph C. Bryant presiding, will consider ques- 
tions relating to utilization and markets for 
Connecticut forest products. The marketing 
committee will report on progress made during 
the past year in the following fields: Preserva- 


se 





tive treatment of highway fence posts, grading 
of fuel wood, community sawmills and wood- 
working plants. There will also be discussion of 
Article 10 of the Lumber Code, which deals 
with the practice of forestry. 

The other two conferences, starting at the 
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same hour, will consider questions relating to 
Connecticut forest trails and roadside reserva- 
tions. 





Heel Lumber Producers Elect 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 15.—The annual mecting 
of the Heel Lumber Producers’ Association was 
held at the Hotel Manger here, on Jan. 6. 
Members were present representing all of the 


larger mills in Pennsylvania, the Adirondacks 
and New England, including Mrs. Edwin IH. 


Clark, widow of the late president of the asso- 
ciation, who passed away at his home in Corry, 


Pa., last August. Officers for the ensuing year 
were chosen as follows 

resident Stanley H. Sisson, Elliott Hard- 
wood Co,, Potsdam, N. Y 

Vice president—Siegfried Hirsch, George 
MeQuesten Co,., Kast Boston. 

Secretary Charles H. Swift, jr. Swift 


Hardwood Co,, Charlestown 





Headquarters Removed to Memphis 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 15.—Three associa- 
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The 


Association, 
Association and 


kee Case Manufacturing 
the Southern Hardwood Box 
the Southwestern Plywood Association. 

M. L. Stewart, of the Anderson-Tully Co., 


Memphis, is president of the Southern Hard 


wood Box Association. The other two asso- 
ciations have no executive officers, being gov- 
erned by committees. 

\ll three associations are official code en- 


forcing agencies of the Lumber Code Authority, 
all having A. H. Stier, former Blytheville 
(Ark.) lumberman, as code administrator. 





Form New Wholesalers’ Club 


SeatrLe, Wasu., Jan. 13—The National 
\merican Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club has 
heen organized by members of the National- 
American in Seattle, Everett, Tacoma and sur- 
rounding territory. One of its objects is to 
co-operate on western problems with existing 
wholesale lumbermen’s clubs in Portland and 
Spokane. The club will meet Wednesdays at 
the College Club in Seattle. Meetings are open 
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Secretary-treasurer—W. A. 


Wyman Lumber 


Duncan, M, 4 


Co. 

One of the recent subjects discussed was th 
contemplated formation of a wholesale divisig, 
under the code. This was favored by a m 
jority. 





Pacific Box Association Meets 
San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 13.—The Pa B 
cific Division of the National Wooden Box As. 


St. Francis Hotel at which about 75 manufae. 


sociation held a meeting on Jan. 4 and 5, at th i 
th, 


turers were present. Floyd Hart, of the Tim. @ 


ber Products 
chairman. 


Co., Medford, Ore., acted 4 
Various questions, including contr 


of production, methods of figuring footage 
¥ 


cost protection figures, minimum wages, 


rail 


: : : iE 
rate controversies, charges for special opera. 7 
‘i 


tions and rules of fair trade practice, were dis. 
cussed. A number of resolutions in regard t 
these matters were adopted. The Board of Dj. 
rectors announced election of the following off. 
cers: 





t 8 intevented hol ; President W. G. Hyman, Pacific Box Cor. 
- © all interested non-member wholesalers anc ar . Pranctee 
tions, identified with the lumber industry, which their friend Offic ¢ é inion poration (Ltd.), San Francisco. 

; eir friends. Officers of the club are: Vice president—J. W. Rodgers, Lasser 
formerly had ofhces in Chicago, have estab- cote ae : —erncage 3 . ; ' . 
sleet hale teetenstern te til 7 all t] President—Hugh J. Brady, H. P. Brady Lumber & Box Co., San Francisco. 
ISH Cl eadqua =e m this City, a ~ un Lumber Co. Chairman Grading Rules and Specifications 
seventh floor of the Bank of Commerce Build Vice president—Donald Baldwin, Mauk- Committee—W. C. Strong, Weyerhaeuser 
ng They are: Seattle Lumber Co. Timber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. 

W. Dodge Corporation, New York, spoke on 


Middle Atlantic Optimistic 
as Annual Convenes 





Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Feb. 
of the 


3 issue AMERICAN 


LU MBERMAN. 
Epiror. 





[Special telegram to Aweetcan Lt 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 17. 
retailers from four States and 
Columbia attended the opening sessions of the 
forty-second annual convention of the Middle 
\tlantic Lumbermen’s Association, held Wednes 
day, Thursday and Friday at the 
Stratford Hotel. 

\fter reviewing the 


MPERMAN] 


Five hundred 
the District of 


Jellevue 


last year, President 
Bruce Helfrich, in his annual address, ex- 
pressed confidence in the future, and with a 
new spirit of hopefulness he predicted business 
would be much better in 1934. Due to condi- 
tions existing during the first four months of 
last year, business of the Middle Atlantic sec- 
tion was approximately 20 percent under that 
of the preceding year, although there was a 
substantial increase in membership of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic association, which now consists of 
thirty-two units in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and the District of Co- 
lumbia” He concluded his address by explain- 
ing that this convention will give accurate and 
authentic information on what lies before in 
1934, 


Business Men Will Control Business 


In keeping with this plan, he called on W. M. 
Kiplinger, head of the Kiplinger News Service, 
Washington, D. C., to tell what’s ahead in 
Washington. In answer to a barrage of ques- 
tions, Mr. Kiplinger revealed that there will be 
a slow price rise covering a period of two 
years; a new organization is being organized 
to speed home loans; the NRA will not have 
its wings clipped but will stand as it is for 
the test; General Johnson will hold his job; 
Washington considers the NRA a success; busi- 
ness has actually picked up, and a strongly op- 
timistic spirit prevails in various parts of the 
country ; a survey revealed a vote of 90 percent 
in favor of retaining the NRA; small busi- 
nesses are worried because bigger units have 
more control; the devaluation of the dollar will 
finally land it at 55 cents; and Washington 
plans to turn business back to business men. 

Thomas W. Holden, vice president of the F. 


what building activity can be expected in 1934. 
Reports encourage more hopefulness in any 
year the depression began. December 
commercial construction shows a significant in- 
crease over 1932. The company’s survey shows 
that there will be much home building as soon 
financing is available. Building and loan 
associations are in better shape, and home loans 
are being speeded. He predicts that new con- 
struction will show a great increase over 1933. 

R. T. Titus, eastern representative of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on “The Manufacture, Grades 
and Proper Merchandising of Red Cedar Shin- 
gles.” 

Business sessions will be Thursday and Fri- 
day, morning and afternoon, with young men’s 
night Thursday, and a theater party l'riday. 


since 


as 





Indiana Retailers Gather 
for Annual Meeting 





Nore: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this conference will appear in the Feb. 
3 issue of the American LUMBERMAN. 


Eprror. 





INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 17.—The Golden Anni- 
versary convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers .\ssociation of Indiana, a more complete re- 
port of which will appear in the issue for Feb. 
3, began its two-day session today in the Clay- 
pool Hotel. The attendance was unusually 
large, and the displays were attracting much 
interest and attention. 

Homer Ballinger, of Springfield, Ohio, and 
recently of Washington, D. C., where he has 
spent a large amount of time working on code 
matters, explained the process by which the 
code had been formulated. He answered a bar- 
rage of questions, and he explained that the in- 
dustry was trying to formulate rules for its 
own government. John Suelzer, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana director of the code, explained some of 
the local applications and implications of the 
new regulations. 

Wallace Wolfe of Lafayette, president of the 
association, appointed the following commit- 
tees: Nominations, Fred A. Wehrenberg, Fort 
Wayne; Byron Smith, Valparaiso, and Charles 
Lentz, Bedford. Resolutions, Walter Crim, 
Salem; Everett Cochran, Flora, and Willis 
Dye, Kokomo. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers 
Hold Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 


& 





Jan. 15.—The 40th an- 
nual meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was held last | 


Thursday at the Manufacturers’ and Bankers’ 
Club, the following officers and directors being 
elected: 
President—Mark H. Finley. 
Vice president—Horace G. 
Lumber Co. 


Hazard, Penn 


Secretary—George C. Adams. 

Treasurer—Warren D. D. Smith, Kay Lum- 
ber Co. 

Joseph P. Comegys was made an honorary 
member of the Association. He has given up 
active business and is a resident of Middletown, 
Del. 

The following were elected directors for 
three-year terms: George C. Adams, George C. 
Adams & Sons Lumber Co.; W. M. Rankin, 
Rankin Hardwood Co.; Mark H. Finley, Mc- 
Farland Lumber Co. 

A resolution was adopted opposing the St. 
Lawrence waterways pact, and in view of exist- 
ing conditions, it was resolved that less than 
carload lot sales to industrials is not wholesale 
business. 

The principal speaker was W. W. Schupner, 
secretary-manager of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, who came di- 
rectly from a meeting of the Lumber Code Au- 
thority in Washington to tell the Philadelphia 
wholesalers about the code. He expressed the 
belief that business will be operated under codes 
permanently. 

Samuel Barr, New York, recalled the forma- 
tion of the local group 40 years ago. He and 
Robert G. Kay are the only charter members 
surviving. 

Melville Parker, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Real Estate Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
urged members to suggest to their bankers that 
they renovize the properties they are holding in 
their trust departments. He stated that the 
Real Estate Trust Co. had renovized all its 
properties and by so doing had been able to 
rent them more quickly. 





ErosION has modified the surface of the earth 
more than the combined activities of volcanoes, 
earthquakes, tidal waves, tornadoes and all the 
excavations of mankind since the beginning of 
history, says the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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ow to Estimate Millwork 


(Continued from Page 17) 


1, 1924. The standard layout for windows or 
sash is as follows: For 13-inch and all other 
check rail windows—Stiles and top rail 2 inches 
to glass, = inches over all; bottom rail, 3 
inches to glass, 3% inches over all. Check rail, 


1-inch between glass, 1% inches over all. Di- 
viding bars, fs-inch between glass, Y-inch over 
all. Mullion bars, 4 It. and 8 It. windows, 


4-inch between glass, 1%-inch over all. Any 
member or members that vary from the above 
will place the window in the odd class. Twelve 
odd windows or sash of one size and kind are 
usually considered a stock quantity, and subject 
to a discount of about ten points shorter than 
a regular stock window, while quantities of 
over twelve are subject to about five points 
shorter than a regular stock window. 
List and Blanket Bids—Exceptions 
In presenting the bid as a /ist bid, all that is 
necessary is to tear off the prices from the 
carbon copy, and present it to your customer, as 
the items are fully specified as to quantities and 
kind of material. As a safeguard, however, it 
may be well to make a notation as follows: 


We do not include the following: Bucks, 
grounds, furring strips, frieze on level cornice, 





WATCH FOR NEXT INSTALMENT 


[This series of articles on the estimating 
of millwork will be continued in an early 
issue. The next instalment will include direc- 
tions for placing buying orders for various 
items; taking off from the house plan; rela- 
tion between ripping and finished sizes; and 
pricing the list on the basis of cost of 
lumber—followed by the figuring for the 
first two groups listed in this article (outside 
door frames and outside doors) and exten- 











sion of these on the estimate form.— 
EDITOR. ] 
lining for clothes chute, flooring and framing 


material—and any other items you do not list. 


A blanket bid is something else, and would 
read like this: 
We propose to furnish all the millwork for 
the residence of Frank James, of Coffeyville, 
Kan., according to the plans and specifications 
by Jas. Smith, architect, of Coffeyville, Kan., 
for the sum of six hundred dollars and forty 
three cents ($600.43) f.0.b. Chicago, packed for 
shipment. Material to be shipped as required, 


but it is agreed that sufficient time shall be 
given in advance to the consignor in order 
that the material may be assembled and pre- 


pared for shipment. 

Terms—2% cash in 10 days, or 
from date of each invoice. 

All material to be shipped as 


net 30 days 


follows: 


DooR AND WINDOW FRAMES: (K.D. or S.U.), 
pulleys set, ready to assemble. 

INSIDE DOOR FRAMES: (K.D. or S.U.), dadoes 
cut, stops loose. 

INSIDE DOOR AND WINDOW TRIM: K.D., all 


members cut to approximate length, allowing for 
ali riters; stools not returned on ends; no 
miters cut; machine sanded on flat surface only ; 
edges and moulded parts machine run. 

INSIDE RUNNING TRIM: Random lengths, 
chine sanded on face side only; edges 
moulded parts machine run. 

STAIRWORK: K.D., rough horses notched, treads 
cut to length, no returns on ends of treads, no 
risers, all machine run and made from No. 1 
com. dimension, S2S1E, newel & rail S4S.; 
no balusters. 

CABINET WorK : 
the manufacturer. 


ma- 
and 


In original cartons as sold by 


It is possible that your customer may wish to 
omit such items as the material for the cornice, 
flower box, stairway, shelving and shelf cleats, 
and purchase such material from his local yard, 
in which case our list of exclusions would read: 

We do not include the following: Verge 
boards, facia, plancier, frieze, roof brackets (or 
rafter ends), material for flower boxes, except 


for same, lining for 
cleats, bucks, grounds, 
material or thresholds. 


brackets 
shelving, 
or T. & G. 


clothes chute, 
furring strips, 


Everything that is millwork on which you do 
not figure, in fact, must be in your list of ex- 
clusions. By the term “millwork” is meant 
that portion of building material made of wood, 
that is usually made in a sash and door factory 


and does not include rough or dressed items, 
such as framing, flooring, ceiling, siding, 
grounds, bucks, lath, shingles, furring, hard- 


ware, except weights and cord and sash pulleys. 
No composition ornaments are included unless 
a part of some item of cabinet work and fixed 
at the shop, nor any other item not made of 
finished lumber. 


Two Replies to Complaints 
About the Code 


(Continued from Page 13) 
pay those high wages is primarily the duty 
of the Government, not the industry, which 
is glad to follow the President’s lead in this 
matter as best it can. 


Later, during the hearing itself, he charac- 
terized the Lumber Code as “a difficult charter 
to a difficult industry under difficult circum- 


stances,” and added that mistakes in administra- 
tion were certain to be made, because of lack of 
experience in an undertaking of this kind. 


"Never Again with So Little Cause" 


WasuHincton, D. C., Jan. 11.—Today, 
the second day of the NRA hearing on the 
Lumber Code, C. Arthur Bruce, chief execu- 
tive officer of the Lumber Code Authority, in 
a statement to the press said in part: 

The impression has been created 
lumber industry has been present in Wash- 
ington during the past two days on the oc- 
casion of the public hearing in connection 
with the Lumber Code for the purpose of 
defending the provisions of the Code and its 
administration. This has not been the 
The executive staff of the Authority has been 
present and three or four Divisions of the 
industry are also here to defend their action, 
specific advice as to complaint having 
available only in these few cases. 

It was quite evident in advance of the 
hearing that the volume of complaint against 


after 


that the 


case. 


been 


the Code was surprisingly small. The com- 
plaints aired at the hearing did not total 
more than 50 in number. It would be sur- 
prising if there were not some valid cause 
of complaint, but if the facts developed at 
the hearing show there is valid cause, it is 
the desire and the purpose of the Lumber 
Code Authority to make amends either in 
revision of the Code or in change of policy 


both. One hundred and 
appearances were requested before the 
hearing, but of this number many were con- 
cerned with the same subject and in one case 
36 appearances were filed on one and the 
same complaint. A considerable number of 
those who requested appearances failed to 
respond at the hearing. 

Impatience, disappointment and fundamen- 
tal disagreements with the policy of Code 
administration of industry of a surprisingly 
few members of the industry and of the 
public evidently fostered the pressure that 
was brought on the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration to call this hearing. It was not 
timed to evaluate properly this experiment 
in industrial self-government and it is to be 


in administration or 


one 


hoped that the lumber industry as a whole 
may not again be called before the bar of 
public opinion with so little excuse for that 
eall. 

Those who may take occasion to read the 
record of the hearing, will find it a very 
wordy document, but containing little in the 
way of specific facts. The Lumber Code 


Authority and, we are gratified to state, the 
National Recovery Administration have since 


August 19, the date the Lumber Code was 
signed, pursued a policy under which facts 
only were considered as the proper basis for 


judgment and generalities and specious cri- 
ticism have been disregarded and in fairness 
should continue to be disregarded. 
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Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
bes «alculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
usetul lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
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Recognizing the Small Pine Operator 


Southern Pine Association Invites Representation on Its Directorate 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 15.—Operators of 
small mills in all the southern pine producing 
territory will be represented on the board of 
directors of the Southern Pine Association, 


on 
the various administrative committees of the 
industry, and on district advisory boards, the 


directors agreed Jan. 


5 at a meeting here. L. O. 
Crosby, 


president of the association, presided. 

On the same day meetings of the committees 
on cost protection and conservation attracted 
more than 150 committee members, small mill 
operators, wholesalers, and operators of con- 
centration plants, who participated in the ses- 
sions. 

It is the directors’ plan that the association 
shall encourage small mill operators through- 
out the territory to organize in associations or 
groups whose members have common interests, 
and for each such association to designate one 
of its members as a director of the Southern 
Pine Association; there shall be not more than 
one such director for each of the seventeen 
States in which the association has jurisdic- 
tion as administrative agency of the Lumber 
Code Authority. If there is no small mill 
organization in a State to send a representative 
in this manner, Secretary-manager H. C. 
Berckes is authorized to confer with the small 
mill operators of that region and then desig- 
nate one of their number as association direc- 
tor. All of these directors, whether selected 
by the respective associations or by Mr. 
Berckes, will serve until the next annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association, when 
the association subscribers will elect their direc- 
tors and officers as usual. 

The first three of these new directors were 
selected immediately, for representatives of the 
Association of Small Yellow Pine Operators, 
which has members in Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas, were present and named 
as directors J. P. Voss, of Bernice, La.; E. M. 
Decker, of Alto, Tex.; and J. R. Bemis, of 
Prescott, Ark. As members ‘of the cost-pro- 
tection committee they picked S. S. Day, of 
Houston, Tex., and C. F. McKnight, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; and as members of the produc- 
tion-control committee they — W. F. Edens, 
of Corrigan, Tex., and O. C. Buschow, of Hat- 
field, Ark. 

The request of J. M. Griffith, of Birmingham, 
Ala., who as spokesman for a group of whole- 
salers asked that the maximum discount to 
wholesalers be 10 percent instead of 8 percent 
as now provided by the Code, and that terms 
of sale be modified, was discussed by the direc- 
tors with the wholesalers and then referred to 
the committee on trade practices for consid- 
eration and recommendation. 

President Crosby, at the request of the direc- 
tors, appointed a committee to represent the 
association at the NRA hearing on the Lumber 
Code, before Administrator Johnson in Wash- 
ington beginning Jan. 9. This committee, com- 
posed of chairmen of all Code administrative 
committees and other members of the associa- 
tion, included Charles Green, of Laurel, Miss. ; 
M. L. Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla.; W. T. Murray, 
Rochelle, La.; V. A. Stibolt, Hammond, La.: 
P. A. Bloomer, Fisher, La.; Ernest L. Kurth, 
Keltys, Tex.; and C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La. 

President Crosby also appointed a committee 
to draft resolutions of respect to the memory 


of the late J. C. McGowin, of Chapman, Ala., 
who for many years was a member of the 
board. 


lf South Has Sustained Yield 


A program of action for instituting the prac- 
tice of sustained yield of lumber, in the & uth 
especially, was drawn up by the conservation 
committee at its meeting, for presentation before 
the national forest conservation conference at 
Washington later in the month. It recom- 
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mended a yield- or severance-tax system, com- 
bined with a small annual acreage tax on the 
bare land; that the Federal Government and 
States share with private timber owners the 
cost of adequate fire protection; and the estab- 
lishment of some system of Federal loans or 
credits to help timber owners to meet taxes 
while the trees are growing. 

The acreage tax suggested is 7 cents an acre, 
of which 2 cents would be for fire protection 
and 5 cents for the support of State and local 
governments. On a 30-mill tax rate this would 
mean an assessed valuation of nearly $2.50 an 
acre; the valuation would be $1.75 an acre on 
a 40-mill rate, and $3.50 on a 20-mill rate. 
This would be on a contractual agreement with 
the State. The resolution, calculated to show 
what southern pine lumbermen consider essen- 





THE MEETINGS IN BRIEF 
J. P. Voss, E. M. Decker and J. R. 


Bemis, small mill operators, become di- 
rectors of Southern Pine Association; 
other small mill men to be named to 


directorate later. 


Mills agree on what must be done if 
South practices sustained yield of tim- 
ber resources. Tax, loan and _fire-pro- 
tection changes urged. 


Price differentials discussed at length; 
committee named. 


Selling of rough green or air-dried 
lumber needs minimum price schedule, 
small operators claim. 


named. 


Committee 





tial to the conservation and sustained yield of 
forests, said further: 

Whenever forest products of any kind are 
taken from the lands a severance tax, on the 
value of the stumpage when cut, should be 
levied on a sliding scale, which in effect 
would reach downward rather than upward 
the longer the timber was held. A reason- 
able proportion of the receipts should be 
dedicated to perpetuation of forests. Funda- 
mentally, the desirable thing to do in the 
public interest is to stabilize just taxes on 
the raw land and derive just, adequate and 
stable tax returns for the products thereof 
when revenue is derived therefrom by the 


owners. Such a basic policy would encour- 
age the development of such lands in prac- 
tical forestry. 


Price Differentials and Sales 


The cost protection committee was in ses- 
sion all day Thursday as well as Friday all 
day, at both of which sessions there was much 
discussion, mainly on price differentials. Next 
in importance and interest was the question of 
the price to be paid by concentration yards for 
rough green or air-dried lumber bought from 
small mills. V. A. Stibolt, chairman of the 
committee, presided Thursday and in his ab- 
sence Friday O. H. Campbell, of Bogalusa, 
La., and E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., alter- 
nated in the chair. 

On Thursday, after Mr. Berckes had outlined 
the work expected to be accomplished and a 
report of the meeting of the National Indus- 
try Control Committee had been given by Mr. 
Campbell, chairman of the subcommittee repre- 
senting the association, and by Assistant Secre- 
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tary A. S. Boisfontaine, C. C. Sheppard, presi. 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and Lumber Code Authority mem. ' 





ber, described some of the problems which con. © 
front those who are administering the ref 


Already the industry is being benefited by the 
new way of doing business, he said, and urged 
all the lumbermen present, whether large oper. 
ators or small, to give the strongest support 
possible. 


a 
He praised the Southern Pine Asso- t 


ciation for the efficient manner in which it js © 


handling Code administration in its Division, 


Urge Support of Code 


This sentiment was echoed by several opera- 
tors of small mills and concentration plants, 
who agreed that earnest support of the Code 
will greatly benefit the industry and who lauded 
the association for its fairness in administration 
and its sympathy toward the smaller operators, 
Among the group who spoke were Rowan Oden, 
of Birmingham, Ala.; George J. Pope, of Chi- 
cago; A. V. Lacey, of Suffolk, Va.; B. F. 
Webb, of Cleveland, Tenn.; Phillip Roper, 
of Petersburg, Va.; 


Wickes, Ark. Several of these men, citing 





and Lee G. Bender, of © 


specific instances of remedying situations which © 


had entailed hardship to small operators, de- 
clared that the association is the best represen- 
tative the small enterprises could have in soly- 
ing their problems. 

Discussion then centered on price differen- 
tials, and E. F. Allison, of Bellamy, Ala., sug- 
gested that these should be based on quality of 
products rather than on size or equiprhent of 
mills. E. M. Decker, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Small Yellow Pine Mill Operators, 
presented a resolution by his organization urging 
that all manufacturers of southern pine be put 
into three classifications, A, B and C—the mini- 
mum cost-protection prices to apply to Class A, 
a $2 differential to Class B, and a $3 differen- 
tial to Class C. After much discussion, which 
lasted into the next day, two sub-committees— 
W. T. Murray, E. E. Hall, E. L. Kurth, D. L. 
Fair and R. H. Crosby on timbers and D. W. 
Winn, E. E. Hall, D. L. Fair, E. W. Thomp- 
son and Phillip Roper on dimension—were 
appointed to investigate thoroughly and report 
back to the full committee for appropriate 
action. 

Another sub-committee was appointed, to re- 
port back within fifteen days, after a thorough 
investigation of the need for establishment. by 
the administrative authority of minimum prices 
on rough green or air-dried lumber sold chiefly 
to concentration plants on a mill-run basis. In 
resolutions adopted by Small Sawmill Lumber 
Manufacturers (Inc.), of Virginia and North 
Carolina, and presented before the committee by 
A. V. Lacey, of Suffolk, Va., the establishment 
of such minimum prices was requested, and 
other small mill operators also asked that this 
be done. The views of the planing mill and con- 
centration yard operators were also presented, 
and the committee was given much valuable 
information on which to base a decision. The 
resolutions presented by Mr. Lacey also urged 
that grade- and trade-marking of lumber be 
left optional with small mills, and suggested 
changes in minimum prices on certain items in 
the upper grades. 

The committee also considered several appli- 
cations from mills for classification and regis- 
tration entitling them to price differentials on 
their products. 

—_—_—— 

Nor Less than a half billion tons of soil are 
washed out of United States fields each year, 
Department of Agriculture specialists estimate 
from observations at ten regional experiment 
stations. In normal times the loss from. this 


loss of soil is at least $400,000,000 annually— 
paid by farmers. 
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Pine Association Will Inspect 
Throughout Territory 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 15.—The Southern 
Pine Association, in announcing a scale of 
charges for official association inspections, which 
now may be obtained at any point in the pro- 
ducing area (and a certificate issued), calls 
attention to the minimum daily charge of $15 
for each inspector. It behooves the mill to have 
the stock properly graded and piled, so that- the 
inspector can go over it as rapidly as efficiency 
permits ; time lost in handling the lumber may 
force the inspector to remain over another day, 
which will cost the operator another $15. 

The minimum quantities to be inspected per 
day per inspector, and the rates (including all 
expenses) per thousand feet, for inspection are 
15,000 feet, $1.25 per thousand for bundled 
stock, and for stock not bundled the respective 
figures are: Less than 2-inch nominal thick- 
ness, 20,000 feet, $1 per thousand; 2-inch and 
less than 3-inch, 30,000 feet, 75 cents per thou- 
sand; 3-inch and thicker, 40,000 feet per man 
per day, 50 cents per thousand feet. 

Additional quantities will be charged for in 
accordance with the time required, which the 
association will indicate on requent. 





. . 

Employee Bargaining and NRA 

The National Industrial Conference Board, 
of New York, has recently issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Individual and Collective Bargaining 
Under the N. I. R. A.” It gives the results of 
a nation-wide survey of the extent to which 
industrial employees have availed themselves of 
the provisions of the Recovery Act, giving them 
the right of collective bargaining. The Confer- 
ence Board announces that since the passage of 
the act, the number of companies dealing with 
their employees through employee-representa- 
tion plans has increased 180 percent, while the 
number of companies that have trade-union 
agreements with their employees has increased 
75 percent. Returns show that individual bar- 
gaining is the rule in smaller companies, aver- 
aging less than 500 employees each; trade-union 
agreements are more common in companies 
averaging about 800 employees; and employee- 
representation plans are the general practice in 
companies averaging over 1,500 employees. 





The lumber and forest products industry was 
the third largest shipper by carload lots over 
the railroads in the first quarter of 1933, and 
on this industry more than any other except 
coal and coke the railroads depend for the addi- 
tional traffic which is expected to result in a 
6.5 percent increase in carloadings during the 
first quarter of 1934, according to an announce- 
ment Jan. 8 by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, based on estimates by the thirteen Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Boards. 

Carloadings of the twenty-nine principal 
commodities which constitute about 90 percent 
of the total carload traffic are expected to be 
3,878,284 cars in the first quarter of 1934; dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year 3,641,416 
cars were loaded. Of this latter figure, lumber 
and forest products accounted for 193,257 cars, 
and in the coming three months will probably 
total 230,355 cars, an anticipated increase of 
19.2 percent. The coal and coke industry, 
largest rail shipper during the period, loaded 
1,630,363 cars January-March, 1933, and ex- 
pects to load 1,732,087 cars January-March, 
1934, an increase of 6.2 percent; the same fig- 
ures for the petroleum and petroleum products 
industry are 374,836 cars, 388,899 cars, and 3.8 
Percent, respectively. 

The actual increase in number of cars that is 
expected, together with the percentage of in- 
Crease that this would mean, is shown here for 
several commodities : 

Coal and coke, 101,724 cars (6.2); lumber 
and forest products, 37,098 cars (19.2); iron 
and steel, 25,182 cars (20.8); automobiles and 
trucks and parts, 21,745 cars (35.0); petroleum 
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and petroleum products, 18,063 cars (3.8); 
gravel, sand and stone, 13,553 cars (11.3); 
ore and concentrates, 7,255 cars (26.8); fer- 
tilizers of all kinds, 5,468 cars (11.9); paper, 
paper board and prepared roofing, 5,060 cars 
(9.1); brick and clay products, 4,933 cars 
(23.0); cotton, 4,468 cars (11.0); cement, 3,480 
cars (9.8); machinery and boilers, 2,763 cars 
(24.0); agricultural implements and vehicles 
other than automobiles, 1,706 cars (42.4, 
largest percentage of increase of all commo- 
dities); lime and plaster, 582 cars (4.0). 

Since these estimates are based on authentic 
information, the trends they indicate are worth 
careful study. The expected increases in build- 
ing materials are of special interest to lumber- 
men. 





Pledge Support to President's 
Policies 


GLoucester City, N. J., Jan. 15.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Tri-County Lumbermen’s 
Association, last Thursday, the following officers 
were elected: 


President—John H. Lippincott, Robinson 
Lumber Co., Berlin, N. J. 
Vice president—W. C. Fisler, Fisler & 


Crane, Clayton, N. J. 

Secretary—Joseph E. Peterson, Clementon 
Mill & Lumber Co., Clementon, N. J. 

Treasurer—F. C. Dickensheets, Stinson & 
Dickensheets, Gloucester, N. J. 

Support of President Roosevelt’s general pol- 
icies, including NRA and monetary policies, was 
given by unanimous vote at this yearly gather- 
ing of South Jersey retailers. A resolution, sent 
to President Roosevelt, condemns as public en- 
emies those who have sought to defeat the 
president’s policies and undermine the credit of 
the United States. 

The Tri-County Lumbermen’s Association, of 
which John H. Lippincott, Jr., of Haddonfield, 
is president, is the local code authority under 
the NRA for Camden, Burlington and Glouces- 
ter and some parts of Atlantic and Salem 
counties. 

The resolution, prepared and offered by 
Joseph E. Peterson, Clementon, Volney Ben- 
nett, Camden, and F. Carlton Dickensheets, 
Gloucester, follows: 

Be it resolved, That the gold program and en- 
tire monetary policy of the President of the 
United States, for restoring the general price 
level be approved and that he be requested to 
continue such policy. 

Be it resolved further, That when the general 
business conditions and price level shall have 
been restored, we favor the stabilization of 
the dollar at such level. 

Be it resolved further, That we condemn the 
false and willful misrepresentations emanating 
from certain well-known groups at home and 
abroad against the president’s monetary policy. 
These groups were largely responsible for the 
existing depression. Their misrepresentations 
are calculated to create unwarranted fear and 
tend to undermine the government’s credit. 





Lumber Concerns Get Camp 
Material Contracts 


BaALtimorE, Mp., Jan. 15.—Contracts were 
awarded at the office of the Third Corps Area 
quartermaster here today by Col. Louis H. 
3ash for the supply and delivery of materials 
for the construction of recreation and school 
halls at 174 camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps located within the area. The cost of 
each camp is around $2,874. Eleven other 
camps already have such buildings, while two 
camps are still to be contracted for. 





At THE George Washington National Forest, 
in Virginia and West Virginia, the 89 men at 
work on timber-stand improvement under the 
NRA have 242 minor dependents. “One man 
has 16 children,” Supervisor McNair wrote in 
a letter to the Forest Service, “one has 12, 
three have 11 each, two have 10, one has 9, two 
have 8, and six have 7 each.” On the average 
they had been unemployed fourteen months. 
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To DEALERS who 
are interested in going 
after spring business 
on the basis of quality 
and value, we recom- 
mend good old fash- 
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Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 


\P 
ait Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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Also Califorria White 


and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboar 


Cedar and 
William Schuette Company 


West Coast Products 
New York 


Office—220 5th Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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QUERY AND COMME 


What Building a Home Means 


l am soon to present a paper at a meeting 
of our club on the subject, ‘“‘What the Construc- 
tion of a Home Means to the Country.” I have 
been in the office here nearly fifteen years, and 
very often have heard conversations about as 
follows: 

“Mr. Blank is building a new home.” 
one asks, 


Some- 
“Who got the job?” The reply al- 


ways is: “Oh, Mr. Green (or perhaps Mr. 
Jones) got it.” 

But in my mind I have always questioned: 
“Yes, Mr. Green-—but how many more?” 


For I realize that a house represents a good 
many different industries before it is completed. 
It is along this line that I wish to prepare my 
paper. Can you suggest a book that would be 
helpful on the subject?—INQquiry No. 3049. 


[This inquiry from the wife of a Maine re- 
tailer touches points of particular interest at 
this time when the questions of reviving home 
construction and of providing employment for 
as Many men, in as many different occupations 
as possible are paramount. It, therefore, is 
felt that the reply sent in response to this 
lumberwoman’s query may be of sufficient gen- 
eral interest to warrant quoting here, as 
follows: 

The subject chosen, or assigned you, for your 
club address, ‘“‘What the Construction of a Home 
Means to the Country,” is a very interesting 
one, and of wide scope. We have made some 
investigation, both in our own library and out- 
side, but have been unable to discover any book 
that would be likely to help you on this subject. 

However, we believe you will have no diffi- 
culty in developing this subject yourself, in an 
interesting way, as the question you raise as to 
who besides the lumberman and the contractor 
benefits when a new house is built, shows that 
you have been thinking along the right lines; 
realizing, as you say, that a completed house 
represents a good many industries and many 
types of workmanship. 

Let us consider for a moment the lumber in- 
dustry itself, with which we both are most 
familiar Some years ago (issue of Aug. 2, 
1924, page 56) the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pub- 
lished a study depicting the evolution of lumber 
from the tree to the time it is ready to be used 
in a home or other building. <A very striking 
fact brought out was that in producing an ordi- 
nary 2x 4—which is about the most universally 
used type of lumber, in homes at least—no less 
than 86 workmen are involved, these 86 men 
being of different occupations, or at least per- 
forming different functions, from the tree to 
the 2x4: and that besides these men them- 
selves, 258 dependents received their “bread and 
butter’ through these various operations, which 
run the gamut from the timber cruiser through 
the multiple phases of wood and mill operation, 
transportation, ete., to the retail lumber yard, 
and finally to the home or other structure in 
which the lumber is used. 

And even this does not give the whole pic- 
ture, because every individual operation has its 
own involved chain of development. As a simple 
illustration of what is meant, consider for a 
moment the man who falls the tree. Before 
he can perform that function, he must be pro- 
vided with an axe, as well as many other items 
of equipment. The men who made that axe, as 
well as the men who mined and smelted the ore 
from which it was made and the railroad men 
who transported the original ore as well as the 
finished axe, were as truly participants in the 
production of the 2x4 as were the men who 
chopped down the tree; and so with all the 
other contributing factors. The same of course 
is equally true of every other industry or occu- 
pation. In fact, all industries are so inter- 
woven that to buy and use or consume an 
article of any description is like tossing a 
pebble into a pond or lake, starting a ripple 
that spreads in ever-widening circles, the ulti- 
mate limits of which no one can determine. 

However, all this perhaps is rather abstract, 
so let us consider a fact more concrete: which 
is, that the building of a home directly bene- 
fits a great many lines of business besides those 
directly relating to its construction. That is to 
say, the manufacturers and sellers of heating 
and lighting appliances, plumbing fixtures, elec- 
trical work, furniture, carpets, rugs, draperies, 


and in fact anything used in or around a home, 
share in the immediate and future benefits. 

In connection with your subject you will be 
interested in an editorial paragraph that ap- 
peared on page 13 of the Dec. 9 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It shows the appor- 
tionment of both the material and the labor- 
hours put in by workmen of the various trades 
entering into the construction of a $5,000 home. 

DITOR. } 


Wants Book on Kiln Drying 


If you have any literature on the kiln 
drying of lumber, will you please mail same 
to us, or tell just who or where to write to 
where we can get this information.—INQUIRY 
No. 3035. 

[“The Kiln Drying of Lumber,” by Arthur 
Koehler and Rolf Thelen, promises to be just 
what the inquirer would find most useful. It 
was prepared for use by the extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin, so that the pres- 
entation of the subject makes it easy to under- 
stand. Both authors are on the staff of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. It was published 
in 1926. Price is $3, postpaid. “The Kiln 


from Syracuse, N. Y. A quite brief English 
introduction to the subject is “Practical Kily 
Drying,” by W. C. Stevens, this having been 
prepared by the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, Princess Risborough, and _ obtain. 
able from H. M. Stationery Office, London, for 
one shilling and sixpence. 

There are two short treatments of the sub. 
ject published by the U. S. Forest Service: 
“Kiln Drying Handbook,” 96 pages, Agricul. 
ture Bulletin No. 1136, 30 cents; and “Kilp 
Drying of Southern Yellow Pine Lumber,” 67 
pages, Agricultural Technical Bulletin No. 165, 
20 cents.—Ebrror. | 


Pine Peleus Gites 1915 


In developing a set of index numbers 
showing the variation in cost of yellow pine 
lumber for the years 1915 to 1933, we would 
like to obtain information as to the yearly 
average price of a specific grade; say No, 2 
common, dressed four sides, f. o. b. mill— 
INquIRY No. 3065. 


| This request comes from a firm of engineers, 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have in 


Ra 


~ 


ogee. PS 
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Drying of Lumber,” by H. D. 
associated with the Laboratory 


versity, is a standard text, published 1917, and 
The subject is pre- 
sented more from the furniture manufacturer’s 
Kiln 
Price of this is $3, postpaid. 
Another book published the same year, 1917, 
is “Seasoning of Wood,” by Joseph B. Wagner, 
All of the above works 
are supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 


is priced at $5, postpaid. 


standpoint 
E. U. 


by “Practical 
Kettle. 


and it sells for $4. 


the publisher’s price. 


A paper bound bulletin of New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University, No. 
38, by H. L. Henderson, is obtainable direct 


Tiemann, also 
and the Uni- 


the inquirer. 


Drying,” by of the Census. 


cline appeared. 


—EpirTor. | 


beginning with 
through the war years to $35.89 in 1920. The 
post-war depression brought that figure down 
to $19.42 in 1921. 
to $29.82 in 1923 following which a slow de- 


its files statistics on prices subdivided by grades 
and specifications but two tables, one published 
in 1924 and the other last year, have been sent 
These indicate average mill values 
of lumber by species, as reported to the Bureau 


These averages for yellow pine, 
$12.41 in 1915, rise steadily 


The recovery sent the price 


There was a recovery in 1928, 


and the sharpest drop of the depression years 
occurred between the reports for 1930 and 1931, 
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Ready-made Houses Again. 

If there is an industry of 
especial consequence which is 
not prosecuted in the great en- 
terprising State of Maine, it is 
yet to be heard from. In the 
matter of ready-made houses 
the down-easterners are abreast 
with the times. The Kennebec 
Framing Co. is the name of a 
corporation in this line of busi- 
ness, at Fairfield, which is 
called the largest in existence. 

* «# @# 


The Knapp, Stout & Co. in- 
terest has grown from a be- 
ginning in 1846 with a little 
single sash sawmill to a con- 
cern turning out 125,000,000 
feet of lumber annually, giv- 
ing employment to 3,000 hands. 
As an outgrowth of the firm of 
Knapp, Stout & Co, it was 
organized and incorporated in 
1878, and was composed of the 
members of the old firm and 
them only. The present offi- 
cers are, J. H. Knapp, pres- 
ident; A. Tainter, vice pres- 
ident; T. B. Wilson, secretary, 
and J. H. Douglas, treasurer. 
The mention of the various 
mills owned by the company is 
almost too great an undertak- 
ing in a single article. The 
concern began to use steamers 





for rafting in 1858, and for 
transportation of supplies, ear- 
lier than that date. The fleet 
has since increased to six 
steamers. 

_ . 

For the benefit and edifica- 
tion of the Lumserman’s thou- 
sands of interested readers he 
has succeeded in bringing to 
the proper focus a series of 
views illustrative of a great 
sash, door and blind making 
establishment. The Wausau 
(Wis.) engraving illustrates 
one of the most picturesque 
scenes on the Wisconsin River. 
The raftsmen of the early days 
were sturdy fellows, to whom 
fear was a myth, and they 
went about their business with 
a method and dauntless skill 
that usually insured success. 
Though the rafting of lumber 
on the Wisconsin, from Wau- 
sau, has been abandoned for 
some years, something is still 
done from the vicinity of Mosi- 
nee, or Little Bull, and below. 
In the foreground are seen the 
rapids, historically known as 
Big Bull Falls, and over which, 
in times past, many a piece of 
lumber, manned by adventurous 
but skilled raftsmen, has made 
its hazardous voyage. The ar- 





tistic total of ruggedness and 
grandeur is set off in the back- 
ground by the imposing build- 
ings of Curtis Bros. & Co.’s 
Wausau factories. The firm it 
represents is noted for being 
the largest sash, door and blind 
concern in the country, taking 
into consideration the aggre- 
gate product of the factories at 
this point and Clinton, Iowa. 
Curtis Brothers & Co. are 
among the most successful of 
western manufacturing firms. 
The business was first estab- 
lished in 1867 at Clinton, in @ 
small building on the river, 
leased by G. M. and C. F. Cur- 
tis, under the firm name of 
G. M. Curtis & Bro. 
* * # 


There is some nonsense, be- 
sides considerable sense, uttered 
by writers on business and fi- 
nance these days, in their at- 
tempts to inform the public as 
to what causes the alleged de- 
pression. 

* # 

A Reliable Ox Shoe.—The 
accompanying engraving illus- 
trate the Mount Carmel ox 
shoes, with steel toe calk, 
manufactured by Woodruff, 
Miller & Co., Mount Carmel, 
Conn. 
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A Lumber Yard |s All 


The passerby may merely see 
Some lumber in a pile; 
Another vision comes to me, 
A thought that makes me smile, 
A thought of walls and roofs and floors, 
And lighted windows, waiting doors. 


The passerby may but behold 
A yard that’s rather plain, 
But I see walls that bar the cold. 
And roofs that shed the rain, 
And I see children snug and warm 
Through nights of dark and days of storm. 


The passerby may only say, 
“A lumber yard, is all” 
But I see streets that stretch away, 
And homes where children call, 
\ town that I have helped to build, 
With peace and joy and comfort filled. 


We See b’ the Papers 
You have to say this for Admiral Byrd: 


He was the first to “get from it all.” 


( But. 


away 


ding it, we forgot all about the radio). 


Illinois has two Congressmen at large. Also 
a lot of other fellows. 

Billy Sunday has started a revival in New 
York, and we hope it’s business. 

The first thing for Sunday to do in New 
York is something about Saturday night. 

A politician thinks it is a poor rule that 


won't work several different ways. 


Talk about lightning changes: yesterday we 
saw what we thought was a lady turn into a 
saloon. 

The Republican members of Congress are 
standing squarely behind the President, heel 
and sole. 

A lot of people think that the Republican 
party is dead. A lot of people think the same 


thing about a possum. 
It's strange 

us something, 

on account. 


how many nations want to sell 
and how few want to apply it 


Every fifth person in the United States is 
now on the Government payroll. The rest are 
on the taxroll. 


Chicago has a “war against concessions.” 
But, unfortunately, it is in rent rates, not 
World’s Fair shows. 

We have not had much time to worry 
Mr. Roosevelt’s monetary policy, 
so busy with our own. 

_We sometimes say “misappropriation of 
funds” or “converted to his own use.” But the 
Bible said, “Thou shalt not steal.” 

_ The average age of a Chicago bank director 
is 59 years, but we don’t know whether this 
is how old he is or how old he feels. 

We like Fred Sargent, but we really 
the third arbitrator of the milk riot 
have heen some mother with a baby. 

Some one may say, “No, you 
milk riot,’ you mean ‘milk strike.’ 
call things by their right names. 


over 
we have been 


think 


should 


don’t mean 
But let’s 


The AAA has done one good thing: it has 
taught a lot of city people that the country is 
something more than a place where they build 
country clubs. 


All the economists together do not seem to 
have discovered this fact: that the surest sign 
of recovery consists of three or four carpenters 
putting up the frame of a house. 


The funniest thing about it all is that every 
industrial worker in the cities we talk to says 





the same thing: “Well, if I ever have any 


money again, the first thing I am going to do 
is to buy me a farm. Then I won't need to 
worry, no matter what happens.” (There is 


somebody wrong here anaes 


Between Trains 


Counctt Biurrs, 1A.—The leading citizen of 
Council Bluffs is Ray Myers, but by that we 
don’t mean that Ray is mayor, or the town’s 
richest man, because he is just principal of one 
of the schools, so we feel sure he isn't the 
town’s richest man, by any means. But a 
town’s leading citizen isn’t always (we may 
even say isn’t often) the man with the most 
money or the one who holds high office. The 
rich man is frequently too much concerned with 
his own affairs, and the man in office with the 
affairs of his friends, to do any real leading of 
the community. 

We don’t know the name of your town, 
gentle reader, but we venture to ask how much 
spiritual leadership has your town had from 
those in high office in the last few years? How 
many men who thought of practical things, and 


yet also of spiritual values, have the Repub- 
licans and Democrats of your town given you, 
how many Woodrow Wilsons and Herbert 


Hoovers? Have they been leaders of 
opinion, or followers? 

When people were killed in the 
violators of the traffic laws, by 
considerate, and sometimes 


public 


streets by 
careless, in- 
subnormal, drivers, 


did your leader throw up his hands and say, 
“The law can’t be enforced,” or did he say, 
“The law shall be enforced” and fire the chief 
of police, and get another who was not in sym- 
pathy with the violators, and who would en- 
force it? 

Mind you, we have been in Council Bluffs 
only an hour, and don’t know a thing about 
the local situation. Council Bluffs may be 
blessed among cities, with public officials of 


spotless characters and profound religious con- 
victions (men like Dever, that great Chicago 
Democrat, was), the only type of men who 
ever should be elevated to office; but we speak 
of the whole American scene, and not of any 
particular city. 

A leader is a man who makes public opinion, 
doesn't truckle to it; who says it shall be done, 
and not that it can’t be done; and he doesn't 
have to be a banker or a boss; he may run a 
little lumber vard up an alley (unless the lum- 
ber yard runs him up an alley); and there’s 
another thing: God save us from the man who 
is afraid to speak up for fear it may hurt his 
business; we'd rather be in a breadline with 
our convictions than wintering at Miami with- 
out them. 

But to get back to Ray 


Myers. When he 


found that the Chamber of Commerce was 
slipping, he was the fellow who said it “shall 
be done, and not it “can’t.” Ray was a mere 


member, but he jumped in, and tonight com- 
munity fellowship was re-born at a dinner that 
filled the main dining-room of the Chieftain 
to capacity. We shall be leaving in 
hour, but whenever we hear of something being 
done in Council Bluffs, that is good, we shall 
say, “Yeah, I know—it’s Ray Myers again.” 


It Won't Be Long 


I have not heard a robin sing 
Since, well, it’s months if anything— 
Yet live without a doubt of spring. 





I have not seen a blossom blow 
Since, well, it must be months ago 
And yet I never doubt it, though. 


I have not known a flow’r, a song, 
Since, well, since lots of things went 


But I feel sure it won't be long. 


another 


wrong— 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


IS THE 
HOME 
OF FINE 
QUALITY 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 

Selects - Common 


S4S or Rough 


Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs: 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 
OREGON 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 











Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fnsiet'ts 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 








Resawed Fables | 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.”” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to  himse 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


New Business.—Although orders are re- 
ported to be gaining in strength, production 
by Tacoma mills continues to run ahead of 
shipments and new business. Most companies 
report orders to be in excess of those of a 
fortnight ago. Activity among shippers is 
reported to be on the increase, particularly 
insofar as the Chinese and Japanese trade 
is concerned. Intercoastal demand is re- 
ported to be light, and is expected to remain 
until after spring buying commences. 
Return to the old lumber handling rates of 
25 cents per thousand board feet off scows, 
and 50 cents off the dock, is expected to be 
nearly unanimous among Tacoma terminal 
operators, as a result of the announced in- 
tention of five different docks to raise the 
rates. The companies have requested per- 
mission of the State rate controlling authori- 
ties to increase the rates to the same level 
that existed in 1928. 


sO 


Production.—Many of the plants are in the 
midst of taking inventory, with preliminary 
indications pointing to stocks as being some- 
what lower than they were at this time last 
year. The last fortnight has seen a still fur- 
ther increase in the number of mills through- 
out southwest Washington sector that either 


have resumed or are preparing to resume 
cutting following lengthy shutdowns. From 
Willapa Harbor come reports of increasing 


activity among independent loggers and tie- 
mill operators, well resumption by the 
Willapa Harbor lumber mills following the 
holiday shutdown. Reports from Raymond 
are that several new logging shows are get- 
ting under way there, and that inquiries are 
numerous from other operators interested in 
developments. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—The past fortnight 
brought a comparatively small volume of 
lumber orders from domestic markets, due to 
bad weather and seasonal slackness. On the 
other hand, offshore markets have strength- 
ened. Local lumbermen are plunging into 
the new year with confidence and optimism. 
The national recovery program is. un- 
doubtedly gaining favor, despite many spe- 
cific complaints and criticisms. The flood 
situation in western Washington has im- 
proved and industrial activities are again 
close to normal. The West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association on Jan. 12 mailed the new 
price list, which becomes effective in 10 
days, or Jan. 22. Log production quotas have 
also been established since the first of the 
year. 

Rail—There is very little activity. The 
railroads are purchasing. The mills, with 
few exceptions, have enough cutting busi- 
ness to last three or four weeks despite the 
fact that retail yard orders are the lowest 
for some time. It is probable that beginning 


as 


as 


about Feb. 10 orders will be placed for 
25,000 cars with different builders. The 
Pacific Northwest will get quite a share of 
this business. The small mills selling at a 
differential of $1@2, are well loaded up with 
business. 

Intercoastal—There is some movement of 
special cutting toward the Atlantic coast, 
but the general volume is poor. Eastern 


wholesalers are believed to have fair stocks. 
Space is plentiful; in fact cargo is much 
sought after, and the steamships will pick 
up very small parcels. The cargo mills have 
accumulated some dimension, which they 
would like to see disposed of. Quite a few 
orders are coming through for No. 2 com- 
mon, where ordinarily No. 1 common would 
have been purchased. 


California—Large inventories are taking 
care of flood damage needs. Difficulties in 
connection with the application of the Code 
are said by some to be delaying buying, but 
the feeling is that a good movement to Cali- 
fornia may develop any time. 

Export—Both China and Japan are buying 
actively, though their exchange has declined, 
for they need lumber. Oriental freights 
have advanced since Christmas. Baby squares 
to Japan move at $5.50, and large squares at 
$6, while lumber consigned to Shanghai 
moves at $5.75, with $6.25 and $6.50 the 
figures for northern ports. The export mills 
are well filled up with orders for January 
and February, and a few have orders for 
shipment in March. It is significant and 
encouraging that there is no surplus of ex- 
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Market News from Aner" 


port lumber piled on the docks, as is com- 
monly the case. The good demand for clears 
from the United Kingdom continues. The 
steady ocean rate of 47/6 is a determining 
factor in this movement. The Continent is 
buying some clears and merchantable. South 
American trade is quiet. 

Shingles—The market is quiet. Prices are 
unchanged, and stocks are low. 

Logs—The best grade fir logs are scarce. 
These bring $10, $14 and $18 with a 60 cent 


towing charge. One buyer estimated $14@ 
14.50 as the average paid for all kinds of 
fir logs. Peelers bring $18 and $24. Sup- 


plies of low grade logs are ample. Hemlock 
bring $7.50 and $8, while cedar shingle logs 
sell at $10 to $12, with lumber logs at $18. 
Spruce log prices parallel fir. With produc- 


tion quotas established log prices are ex- 
pected to remain firm. Input is increasing, 
now that flooded areas are again open to 


traffic, but some expect a log shortage this 
spring. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Production.—Major companies are reopen- 
ing their mills after the holiday shutdown. 
The Hobbs-Wall Co., Crescent City, will re- 
sume manufacturing and woods operations 
Jan. 15. Approximately 250 men will be em- 
ployed for the first quarter of 1934, during 
which a 40-hour week schedule will be used, 
with five 8-hour shifts. First quarter quota 
has been set at 4,000,000 feet. The Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, has been allotted 
23,000,000 feet for the first quarter. 


Intercoastal and Export.—Several sizable 
shipments since Jan. 1 have been made from 
northern California ports. The steel freighter 
Portmar left Humboldt Bay with about 1,000,000 
feet of redwood for the east coast. The Golden 
Mountain, Williams line, is loading 1,250,000 feet 
of redwood at Eureka, also for eastern delivery. 
The Golden Coast, Matson line, arrived at 
Eureka Jan. 11 to load 800,000 feet of redwod 
for Australia. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Nearly all business hast week was limited 
to mixed cars, dealers not being ready to buy 
spring requirements. But the increased buy- 
ing power afforded by distribution of Fed- 
eral funds has already made a big difference 
in all lines of business, and it is expected 
that as soon as weather permits an increase 
in building will occur. The outlook for pub- 
lic works business is good, as many of the 
larger projects are still in the preparatory 
stage. Industrial business has continued 
fair. Increased inquiry from a number of 
large consumers held promise. Legalization 
of distilling in Missouri opened up a large 
market for whiskey barrels, and stave mills 
were already running at full production. 
Motor car body manufacturers led other con- 
sumers in purchases last week, although fur- 
niture plants were a close second, as demand 
for furniture improved noticeably, according 
to all reports. 


Southern Pine sales fell off last week. 
tail dealers failed to come into the 
in any numbers. A few emergency sales 
were reported but most orders were for 
mixed cars for 30-day shipment. Industrial 
business was improving. Inquiries from rail- 
roads increased. 


Re. 


market 


Western Pines.—In spite of a general 
shortage in stocks, dealers were not prepared 
to buy their spring requirements. Demand 
from industrial consumers was confined to 
single carlots, and was not pressing except 
in a few cases where government contracts 
depended upon early shipment. 


Douglas Fir.—Demand showed scarcely any 
improvement after the turn of the year, but 
inquiries from railroads were on the increase 
and dealt with some large lots. 


Hardwoods,—Orders were scarce, and those 
received were generally for less than carlots. 
Little call was received from retail dealers. 
Industrial consumers, which had completed 
inventories, came in the market for small 


amounts to round out stocks. Motor ¢a 
body plants were reported to be the heaviey 
purchasers. 

Shingles and Lath.—Snow and _  colde 
weather was responsible for a better volum ? 
of orders for shingles. Lath are still quiet 





activity develops. 








but are expected to improve when i 


Shreveport, La. 


most equal to that of November, and January 
is probably going to be a better month thay 
December, by considerable margin. 
financial aid furnished by the Federal Goy. 
ernment is causing the railroads to become 
more active in buying lumber. Some large 
car building programs have been announced 
There 


also is some improvement in export 
trade. Among the export buyers placing 
large orders is the National Railways of 
Mexico. South American and _ European 
countries are also buying and sending in 
inquiries. Many hundreds of small farm 
structures and pieces of outdoor furniture 


are being mill fabricated on orders from the 
trade. Local demand continues light, except 
that at Barksdale airfield between 500 and 
700 men have been employed. By the middle 
of February activity will reach the peak, and 
twelve hundred to fourteen hundred men 
will be employed on numerous jobs, created 
by expenditure of $2,000,000. The post will 
have cost approximately $8,000,000 when 
completed. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine mill stocks have been de- 
pleted and, with Governmental demand plus 
the industrial and rural 


yard trade, produc- 
tion quotas are hardly equal to these calls, 
especially in areas near Government jobs. 
Shortage of all items of Nos. 1 and 2 common, 
and of certain items of B&better, has begun 
to work a hardship on shippers. No. 3 stocks 
have been moving slowly. Calls for special 
timbers by industrials show a steady in- 
Alabama retail dealers did not stock 
their yards last October and November, just 
prior to the Code price change, but filled 
in items on which they were short, but they 


crease, 


have few outstanding bills with mills or 
wholesalers. Small mills whose operations 
are confined to sale of green commons still 
seek relief through lower price’ schedule. 
Sales below the code are reported almost 
daily, but they are usually truck loads and 
move into the yards for resale at minimum 
prices. Sale of 1x12 clear air dried, slightly 


stained, were made at $16 and similar sales 
continue in isolated sections. 
Mi lis, Mi 
inneapolis, Minn. 


Northern 
ments are 


Pine.—Though orders 
now falling behind 
prospects are that sales will be materially 
increased during 1934. Demand during the 
past two weeks has been confined largely to 
orders from retailers, who are rounding out 
their stocks as a post-inventory move. In- 
dustrials are taking some lower grades of 
lumber. Few orders are being placed in an- 
ticipation of spring demand, since quick de- 
livery is always assured in this region. 
Northern White Cedar—With labor excep- 
tionally scarce in the north woods as the re- 
sult of CWA projects, manufacturers and 
dealers alike are predicting a shortage of 
posts during 1934. Production is at the low- 
est point for some years, if not for all time. 
As a result, a considerable number of in- 
quiries are being received, in some cases 
followed by orders. Some retailers, facing 
a certainty of price increases with the ad- 
vent of warmer weather, are taking advan- 
tage of the present comparative low quota- 
tions. At present there is little demand for 
poles. 
Millwork.—W ith 
advances 


and ship- 
production, 


southern hardwood price 
imminent, and with changes im 


minimum code prices on Douglas fir doors 
already effective, upper Mississippi mill men 
expect a strengthening of the market for 
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their products, although there is no imme- 
diate prospect of price increases. ; As a re- 
sult there is no buying in anticipation of 
such a development. While there are few 
construction projects under way now, pros- 
pects for spring business brighten daily, 
largely as a result of millions of dollars 
being poured into the Northwest in Govern- 
ment relief money. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


2etail dealers generally report that their 
inventories are heavier than those of last 
year, but they feel somewhat optimistic, due 
to the fact that they are expecting prices at 
least to hold steady, so that if will not be 
necessary for them continually to absorb in- 
ventory as they have had to since 
1929. Retail volume is showing considerable 
improvement over January of last year, due 
probably both to Government spending and 
to the fact that weather conditions have been 
such that work may be carried on even in 
the open. 

Southern Pine representatives report that 
there is more inquiry, indicating that there 
will be some buying in the very near future 
in anticipation of increased business arising 
from the CWA and PWA programs. Sizable 
orders are also expected for river work, 
which is opening up. Railroads are likewise 
coming into the market with sizable inquiries 
for car material and bridge timbers. 

West Coast representatives state that buy- 
ing has been in surprising volume, taking 
into consideration the fact that dealers had 
undoubtedly endeavored to cover their re- 
quirements quite liberally before cost-pro- 
tection prices became effective. Railroads 
are also making liberal inquiry for car ma- 
terial and bridge lumber in fir. 


Hardwood representatives state that there 
is some increase in buying by the furniture 
trades, but that volume is far from satisfac- 
tory. Railroads, however, are in the market 
with some fair sized orders for car framing. 
Oak flooring sales are still lagging behind. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—W hile 
scarce, prices have been better. 
furniture show did well, and 
benefit is expected by the lumber industry, 
although actual buying of hardwood has 
hardly started. Inquiries have been better 
for ash and willow, and for sap gum in low 
grades. Oak is moving chiefly for export. 
Poplar is quiet, but some is selling for ex- 
port. Cypress is also rather dull and the 
distillery and brewery business on this item 
has not been what was anticipated. Cotton- 
wood has been a drug on the market, for 
everyone was cutting it. The brewers quit 
buying beer boxes, as demand has been for 
draft beer, and slow for any kind in mid- 


winter. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Trans-Atlantie Rates.—Lumber exporters 
here are concentrating their attention largely 
upon the ocean freight situation, for the 
advance in rates has also served to push 
up the prices which the shippers must ask. 
The increase in rates took effect on January 
l and stands to hold good for two months. 
Figures named for northern Atlantic ports 
are the same as those for South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, though the latter have a sea 
route longer by 1,500 or more miles. The 
Gulf ports have a further advantage in that 
they enjoy lower railroad rates. 

Hardwoods.—Some distributors are making 
a fair volume of shipments, but these in large 
part cover orders booked some time ago. 
Exports are affected adversely by. the cur- 
rency fluctuations and advance in ocean 
freight rates. Foreign inquiries continue nu- 
merous enough, but bidders say buyers men- 
tion prices much under those which they 
are in a position to quote. 

North Carolina Pine.—Business is listless, 
With few orders coming out, for work for 
Which shortleaf pine is used is not yet under 


losses, 


orders are 
The Chicago 
considerable 
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way. Only the box makers are fairly busy. 
Some of these manufacturers, however, 
bought ahead at lower prices, and now carry 
stocks adequate for current needs. 

Longleaf Pine.—-The demand for Georgia 
pine is held down to the smallest proportions, 


with yard inventories not yet completed. 
Prices are being revamped, so buying and 
selling are deferred. 

Douglas Fir is moving in very moderate 


quantities. Some activities, like the building 
of the new Pennsylvania railroad tunnel here, 
create a demand for heavier lumber and 
afford an outlet for fir, but ordinary demand 
is still dull. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—Domestic—A slightly 
better demand from domestic consumers has 
been noticed, this coming from all groups. 
It has not been sufficient to cover produc- 
tion, but is satisfactory. There is a marked 
improvement in demand from the automo- 
bile industry, and it is expected that there 
will be a renewed demand after the shows. 
Demand from furniture manufacturers has 
been fair, and reports from shows indicate 
an increase. Other consuming groups report 
improved conditions. 

Export business is rather slow, due to the 
Jan. 1 advance in the ocean freight rate from 
27% cents per 100 pounds to 35 cents, good 
through February. Buying was exception- 
ally heavy the last three months of 1933. 
Inquiries have been picking up of late, and 
there are some orders being placed at the 
higher ocean rate. 

Production.—All mills are operating in ac- 
cordance with the code, 110 hours for Jan- 
uary. Stocks on hands are not large, but 
production is greater than sales, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—Buyers seem to be waiting 
for clarification of Code matters before plac- 
ing orders. 


Files of sellers are virtually 
empty, according to statements of leading 
dealers, though a few inquiries trickle in, 
and a few hand to mouth orders are being 
received from furniture factories and rail- 
roads, Inventories show that stocks are 
down. Some dealers report them 30 percent 
below the level of 1932-33, which in turn 
were 25 to 30 percent below normal. Dealers 


say they are not expecting much in the way 
of orders before the middle of February or 
the first of March. Prices are unchanged 
from those of thirty to forty-five days ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has not picked up much 
since the opening of the year, but a greater 
spirit of optimism prevails, due to the gen- 
eral reports of increased activity in leading 
lines of business, as well as to the increase 
in employment. The CWA is responsible for 
a large gain in employment in this and other 
cities and towns of the State. Some of the 
local retail lumbermen have received large 


orders as the result of this Government ac- 
tivity. Building permits probably reached a 
low level in Buffalo in 1933 and much im- 


provement is looked for during the current 
year. 

Hardwoods.—Hardwood demand is. con- 
fined principally to small lots, and little or no 
speculative buying is being done. The out- 
look for some industries using hardwoods is 
brighter, especially in furniture and auto- 
mobiles. Local wholesalers in flooring have 
been doing a fair business lately, with cus- 
tomers desirous of prompt deliveries. 


Western Pines.—Buying is on a small scale, 
with neither consumers nor retailers willing 
to add much lumber to their present stocks. 
The outlook is for some increase in buying 
during the next few weeks, in anticipation 
of spring building demand. Stocks carried 
by retailers are small for this time of year. 


Northern Pine.—Retailers are holding off 
on purchases of northern pine. Industrial 
buying is also small, but the outlook for 
plant operations is improved. 


1! 
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Douglas Fir 


That Satisfies 


Quality stock from our own superb 
stands of big, old-growth trees, cut 
in our own mills under expert and 
careful supervision. 


Booth - Kelly Douglas Fir lumber 
bears the trade-mark and grade-mark 
of the West Coast Lumbermen's As- 
sociation, the 'Tree-Mark'’ of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and the mill number ''20,” 
identifying the product as that of 
the Booth-Kelly mills—a triple guar- 
antee of quality. 


Order it in finish, casing, base, 
mouldings, stepping, flooring, ceil- 
ing, drop siding and dimension. Send 
us. your inquiries for prompt. quota- 
tion. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


ostlhiAtelll 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 16.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


with percentage comparison with the corresponding 
comparison with 1932: 














Association report for the two weeks ended Jan. 6, 1934 
period of 1932-1933; also totals for the fifty-two weeks of 1933 ended Dec. 30, and percentage 





January 20, 199; 


Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS, 1933-1934 Av. No. 1934-3 of 1933-2 1934-3 of 1933-2 1934-3 of 1933-9 
Softwoods: Mills M ft. M ft. M ft. " 
Southern Pine Association. ........ccccccees 88 28,754,000 9S 25,042,000 82 25,933,000 ST 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 168 89,666,000 117 92,391,000 109 94,041,000 104 
WORCOPe "PEO BOOOGIMEIOMc cc cccscccssceveses 115 33,946,000 169 43,597,000 117 46,565,000 119 
California Redwood Association............. 11 7,196,000 107 7,668,000 107 5,024,000 q7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 1,696,000 333 1,190,000 186 813,000 86 
rr ree cane eeeee vera kas eae 397 161,258,000 121 169,888,000 106 172,376,000 103 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 212 26,859,000 280 25,171,000 129 14,227,000 92 | 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 2,871,000 am 1,105,000 86 962,000 55 
rr Oe o ccs becee eae keane bacews 227 29,730,000 299 26,276,000 126 15,189,000 “88 
Grand totals .....cccvcccevescccvescess see 609 190,988,000 134 196, 164, 000 108 187,565,000 102 
Northern Pine is not reporting identical mills this year. 
FIFTY-TWO WEEKS OF 1933 Average No. Peetastion Percent Shipments Percent Oxtege Percent 
Softwoods: of Mills 1933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 933 1932 
Southern Pine Association............-.ce0: 98 1,202,369,000 115 1,282,557,000 105 1, 286,947, 000 106 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... ‘ 172 3,544,113,000 130 3, 645,832,000 118 3,697,727,000 120 
Western Pine Association..........cceceeees 117 1,729,749,000 126 1,916,809,000 102 1,910,354,000 108 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 87,760,000 S22 117,596,000 124 112,104,000 129 
California Redwood Association............. 11 152,281,000 119 246,610,000 149 249,614,000 153 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 22,516,000 119 71,931,000 182 68,516,000 186 
RAN WOMRWIOOED’ <..cccncvacecevsesnsavcesnt "422 6,738,788,000 127 7,281,335,000 112 7,325,262,000 115 
Hardw Is: 
Hard weed Manufacturers’ Serer se 182 668,199,000 155 801,984,000 131 782,804,000 133 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 43,240,000 177 74,184,000 130 72,792,000 145 
sn ee ae ek eee eae wee 199 711,439,000 156 876,168,000 131 134 
RY BOGE Lcevesetwsacaseeetnavesnawene 604 7,450 227,000 129 8,157,503,000 114 8 ,180, 858, 000 117 








Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 17.—The Western Pine 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 16—Following is a statement for three groups of identical mills of 
the gross stock and unfilled order footages, in thousand board feet, Jan. 6: 


No. of Gross Stocks Unfilled Orders 

Association reports as follows on operations of Association— Mills 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Inland Empire and California mills during the | Southern Pine Association ....... niGins qksiions 88 450,018 487,583 47,586 45,625 
ere qeckes auied fan. 18: West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..........- 30 927,916 976,479 204,249 202,876 
K Jan. Lo. Western Pime AGUOGIMGION 2.0. ccc ccecccosaceee 107 1,054,841 1,242,553 76,951 87,178 


Average number of mills reporting, 120%: 





Total produc tion for two weeks... 32,378,000 

Se ec caheee kee oe 49,245,000 

Total orders received...........+-. 48,585,000 

Weekly average of identical mills, average 
number, 102%: 








Orders Practically Equal Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 











Jan 13 193k Jan 14, 1933 Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 18.—Seven associations for the two weeks ended Jan. 13 reported 
Production eeeeee 15,408,000 9,499,500 | as follows: Week No. of 
Shipments .. ... 23,290,500 18,211,500 Softwoods Ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Orders receive d Hpeaeaat Se 23 2861. 000 18,262,000 Southern Pine Association (North Jan. 6 126 21,105,000 12,501,000 14,606,000 
Identical mills, 102%: Carolina mills included)........... Jan. 13 23 22,946,000 18,560,000 23,551,000 
Production, weekly average for 3 West Coast Lumbermen’s Association® Jan. 6 487 57,006,000 40,841,000 53,431,000 

previous years (average num- (Washington and Oregon) Jan. 13 489 70,044,000 48,954,000 62,018,000 

secaginic “age “2 o1 et cieken | (wretminegtes and Gregen).....e<+ 

a a Sere On Jan. oo Western Pine Association (Inland Jan. 6 124 16, 047, 000 22,695,000 25,576,000 

13. 1934 14. 1933 Empire and California)........... Jan. 13 117 16,331,000 26,550,000 23'009.000 

Unfilled orders...... 68,145,000 95,830,000 Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... Jan. 6 14 351,000 1,142,000 921,000 
Jan. 13 17 308,000 1,188,000 794,000 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- Jan. 6 20 985,000 678,000 587,000 

W + cs + R : | facturers’ Assciation .............. Jan. 13 25 558,000 715,000 1,079,000 
es Oas evicew | California Redwood Association..... Jan. 6 18 3,462,000 3,724,000 1,853,000 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Jan. 13 16 4,514,000 6 ,725,000 3,866,000 

SEATTLE, Wasu., Jan. 17.—The 487 West | A i citeeiieb ees Jan -6 789 98,956,000 81,581,000 96,974,000 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving | Hardweeds Jan. 13 787 114,701,000 102,692,000 114,317,000 

oductio shi . and le lurine the Jan. 6 371 9,952,000 15,744,000 9,723,000 
production, upments and orders during the | Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods Ag : 

, ‘ 2 , Jan. 13 328 18,875,000 10,169,000 10,494,000 
two weeks ended Jan. 13 reported: a a 30) 1'771.000 717.000 542,000 
Production 127,041,000 Northern Hardwood........----+++++: ——— 35 2'150'000 1,026/000 383000 
Shipments 89,795,000 29.3% under production 
Orders 115,399,000 9.2% under production Jan. 6 391 11,723,000 16,461,000 10,265,000 

; 43 BUN, HRPRUGOG,..-- 00-2 000se0c00es Jan. 13 353 21,025,000 11,195,000 —_- 11,377,000 

A group of 489 mills whose production re- : ; 7! 98,042,000 107,239,000 

1 2 ‘ ‘ WeGed TANG ic i accccccvccevccccess Jan. 6 1,160 110,679,000 98,042, 7,239, 
ports for 1934 to date are complete, reported *American mills Jan. 13 1,140 135,726,000 113,887,000 125,694,000 


as follows: 





Average weekly cut for 2 vw «s— 
1932... ponch dc achewbs SASS Oke Roms 49,363,000 


1934. . ee eee ae 63,737,000 
Averayve cut for two weeks ended 
Ws BbeSccekscdsabaciaceanenew en 63,737,000 


A group of 487 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 13 was 127,041,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows 





during the two weeks ended Dec. 


Movement of Timber Products 


Wasutncton, D. C., Jan. 16—Following is a statement of the movement of timber products 
30, 1933, and Jan. 6, 1934, as reported by identical mills and 
published by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the Lumber Code Authority: 


: Unit of Production Shipments Sales Unfilled Orders Gross Stks. 
aa a a Weems Week No.of Meas- 1933- 1932- 1933- 1932- 1933-1932- 198%- 1932- 1983- 1932- 
Rail “a2 s00 000 34.718600 96.258.000 Ended Mills ure 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Domestic Pacific ; a 
earee ... 32,075,000 29,140,000 114,749,000 | box ....Dec.30 14 Mbd ft 1,628 1,409 1,501 1,340 2,434 1,140 4,288 2,488 20,131 22,711 
Export ... 10,452,000 37,473,000 83,927,000 Jan. 6 24 3,123 2,022 3,315 2,261 2,551 2,413 6,204 3,965 36,758 37,472 
Local .... 14,068,000 14,068,000  ........ Douglas fir a aa 
~~; oo — doors ...Dec.30 3 Number 24 .... 1,900 4,227 23 .... 35,037 6,640 8,867 — 380 
89,795,000 15,399,000 295,034,000 Jan. 6 4 7,905 3,115 3,806 5,376 4,828 .... 49,800 6,640 21,929 5,680 
; é ; Douglas fir ; M 24, ft ” oe 
A group of 163 identical mills, whose reports | plywood.Dec. 30 2 ‘basis 1,728 768 1,841 1,210 45% 672 4,835 1,522 4,337 et 
of production, shipments and orders are com- | ites Jan. 6 4 1,720 1,394 S882 650 S827 499 5,830 1,403 9,272 4,421 
plete for 1933 and 1934 to date, reported as fol- | hotary Cut 
lows: Lumber..Dec.30 18 Mbd ft 502 412 252 125 437 190 1,144 228 
Aver. for two Jan 6 19 1,086 672 684 523 477 315 1,560 829 
weeks ended Average for 2 weeks Stained 
Jan. 13, 1934 1934 1933 shingles*Dec. 30 12 Squares S066 2.20. BRD coos FEB: oes —- 3,948 
Production 51,278,000 51,278,000 40,43 5,000 Jan. 6 18 182 267 O78 .... 2 ooo 8,961 see 
Shipments 36,095,000 36,095,000 34,070,000 *Totals reported for week given for staine d “shingles, as comparative d: ota 1 for identical mills 
Orders 45,235,000 $5,235,000 40,343,000 is not available. 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 

39stoN, Mass., Jan. 15.—Activities within 
the lumber industry during the past thirty days 
have centered about the annual inventory, the 
balancing of accounts and the working out of 
plans for the operation of all branches under 
Code requirements. The call for lumber has 
heen at the low point for the year. Some yards 
have a fairly complete spring stock already in 
pile, but there are others that are obliged to 
place round-lot schedules with the intercoastal 
offices, calling for delivery in the early spring. 
The volume of this class of business is perhaps 
reflected in the recent edict of the Lumber Code 
Authority making the production quota at all 
sawmills for the first quarter of 1934 at the 
annual rate of twenty billion feet, which is dou- 
ble the estimated production in 1933. 


Code Adjustments Require Time 


Trade contact here develops the point that 
many have accepted the urging of Wilson 
Compton, of Washington, chief counsellor of 
the Lumber Code Authority, “Let us keep up 
the fight.” To win the fight, the oversharp 
trader and the ruthless price chiseler must bé 
brought under the control of government sup- 
ported Codes. There is a new and higher scale 
as to wages and hours, and the attempt is being 
made to offset higher operating costs with higher 
minimum prices for both the producer and dis- 
tributor. The task is gigantic. To bring these 
items into approximate balance will require 
much time and many revisions. To justly rate 


| all mills for sub-standard products at sub-stand- 


ard prices, is the work of many months, and 
there will be much confusion as competitive 
offerings work toward a standard price level. 
kor example—the ruling is that where the base 
price for spruce dimension is $26 at the mill, 
that price must apply even though the mill and 
its product are entitled to a rating as substand- 
ard, until that mill has been officially rated as 
substandard. 


Official Ruling on Freight Additions 


An official ruling is at hand as to the appli- 


| cation of the freight charge from points in 





Northeastern territory. The wording of the 
original order was that the sale price should 
include “the mill price plus freight to destina- 
tion, except that when the freight rate is in 
excess of 20 cents per hundred pounds the 
seller may absorb not to exceed 10 cents per 
hundred pounds of the freight rate, but in no 
case an amount that would reduce the freight 
included in the price to less than 20 cents per 
hundred pounds.” By many this was interpreted 
to mean that no rate under 20 cents could be 
applied to a shipment from Northeastern terri- 
tory. The ruling is that the actual freight 
charge between points shall apply, up to 20 
cents. For example, if the freight rate is 15 
cents per hundred pounds, use that rate, and so 
on up to and including 20 cents per hundred; 
but, if the rate is 25 cents, then if the shipper 
chooses he may absorb 5 cents and add freight 
of 20 cents to his minimum mill price. On the 
question of rail-and-water rates, the adminis- 
trative agency rules that, if from a given point 
it is cheaper to ship by water, this advantage 
is not to be denied either the shipper or the 
consignee; this applies to domestic shipments. 
As to shipments by water from the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada to the scores of large 
Waterfront yards between Maine and Phila- 
delphia, there is real concern by the dealers 
over the ruling that imported lumber must be 
priced to the dealer to include the minimum 
Code price plus 20 cents minimum per hundred 
pounds to cover freight. These eastern yards 
‘ave arranged to enter a vigorous protest with 
the Code Authority at Washington against the 
application of a freight charge that is from 
$1.50 to $2 above the normal charges for water 
transportation. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Four inter- 
Coastal boats have landed a total just under 


2,500,000 feet at the Boston terminals in 
January to date. This exceeds the total for 
January one year ago. Yards that did not 
lay in a full supply for their spring trade, 
are placing many yard schedules for mill 
shipment in the early spring. Small lots 
from storage are being taken by the yards 
daily. This class of business is not yet cov- 
ered by Code prices, though it is agreed that 
the cost of handling parcels in and out of 
storage should call for a scale of prices defi- 
nitely above the ec. i. f. prices at ship’s tackle. 
The intercoastal freight charge continues at 
$12. Official c. i. f. prices for fir and hemlock 
at all Atlantic coast terminals continue as 
shown on another page. The list will be 
changed when the West Coast sends along a 
revised f. a. s. list, and this is expected on 
or before Jan. 20, 

Eastern Spruce.—Heavy snows and extreme 
cold, ranging from 30 to 55 below zero in the 
northern sawmill sections have played havoe 
with operating schedules at many points dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Code prices con- 
tinue as previously reported, the base for 
fresh sawn dimension sizes being $26 for 
sizes up to 8 inch, under 16 feet in length. 
It is reported that the administrative agency, 
in rating spruce mills as standard and sub- 
standard, are classing circular sawmills as 
sub-standard, and band mills as standard. 
This rating basis produces a real protest by 
the mills making a product that is actually 
sub-standard in quality, for it is known that 
many circular mills turn out a product that 
equals in every respect the product of the 
best band mills, and it suggested that, under 
price pressure in the market, the modern 
circular mill using the permitted price dif- 
ferential of $4 per thousand under standard, 
would hold a real competitive advantage over 
both the modern band mill and the smaller 
circular mills that must market a product 
that is really sub-standard. 


Lath and Shingles.—The call for lath and 
shingles for the spring trade is slow, but 
offerings are not heavy. Prices for standard 
eastern spruce lath hold steady at the Code 
price of $5.10, delivered at Boston rate points, 
for both the narrow and wider sizes. For 
eastern white cedar shingle, no Code prices 
have yet been issued, and sales continue at 
the old base of $4.50 for the extra grade. 
There is a fair stock of waterborne West 
Coast red cedars at the terminals in Boston, 
Providence, New London and Albany, and the 
ec. i. f. prices range from $3.80 to $3.85 for 
the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1, and from $4.15 to 
$4.25 for the 18-inch Perfections. For all-rail 
deliveries, the former grade is quoted at $4.17 
per square, and the latter at $4.56. 





Maple Heel Stock.—The heel lumber pro- 
ducers are well organized for the season of 
1934, and have moderate stocks. The heel 
sheps, on the other hand, have fair stocks of 
lumber carried over as the resuit of strikes 
and shutdowns in the shoe and heel plants. 
Shoe contracts are heavy, and the present 
outlook is for a busy season, though the heel 
shops have not yet swung into action for this 
season’s run. There is so little lumber buy- 
ing activity at the moment that it is diffi- 
cult to find a price level. For the new No. 2 
grade in short lengths, the price range runs 
from $90 to $105, with small lots from local 
distributing yards at $115. There are offer- 
ings of full length 2-inch random plant at: 


FAS, $78; No. 1 and select, $60; No. 2, $47. 
By Feb. 1 the active season should be in 
full swing. 

Pine Boxboards.—Sales are limited. The 


hundreds of small mills in New England are 
proceeding with caution, and are greatly con- 
fused as to their status under the Code at- 
lotments and labor costs. A stock sheet to 
show the amount on hand at the mill yards 
of each grade and size will be released by 
the New England Lumbermen’s Association 
at its annual meeting in Manchester, N. H., 
on Jan. 24. For the inch round edge box 
grade, the uniform price is $17 at the mill, 
and for a regular run of square edge the 
minimum quotation is $27. 


Celebrates Golden Anniversary 


No name is better or more favorably known 
in New England lumber circles, and through 
the North Carolina pine belt, than that of 
Horace M. Bickford, treasurer of the H. M. 
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Bickford Co. And today marks his Golden 
Wedding anniversary, which is being quietly 
celebrated at his attractive home, 60 Wachusett 
Road, in the Chestnut Hill section of Newton, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Bickford have been the 
recipient of scores of floral remembrances and 
anniversary cards from friends both in and out 
of lumber circles. Mr. and Mrs. Bickford are 
Bostonians, and were married Jan. 16, 1884. 
Mr. Bickford has devoted his life to the lumber 
business here, first as an employee with the old 
firm of James & Abbot. In 1884, the year of 
his marriage—he joined with Horace E, Cham- 
berlin—father of Walter E. Chamberlin, of 
John M. Woods & Co.—in forming the whole- 
sale hardwood firm of Chamberlin & Bickford. 
This was dissolved five years later, and for the 
past forty-five years Mr. Bickford has been 
active in the wholesale trade, with offices on or 
very close to Kilby Street. He served as presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association in 1919. He has two sons, Russell, 
who for many years has had charge of the 
company’s New York office, and Horace M., 
jr., who has assisted the father many years at 
the home office. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that reve- 
nue freight for the two weeks ended Jan. 6, 
1934, totaled 950,561 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 26,573 cars (a decrease of 11,191 cars 
below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Dec. 23, 1933); grain, 43,714 cars; ore, 4,904 
cars; coal, 244,657 cars; coke, 14,727 cars; live- 
stock, 27,310 cars; merchandise, 258,728 cars, 
and miscellarieous, 329,948 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Jan. 6 show a 
decrease of 131,338 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 23, 1933. 


ATKINS 


2 SAWS 














Replace These Worn Out Saws! 


You need husky, dependable saws now! — 
ATKINS SILVER STEEL Wide Bands are 
built to assure you that sort of service ... An 
ATKINS stands up better under punishment 
... Stays onthe joblonger. Be ready for heavy 
work ahead . .. Order ATKINS today! 


For information on ATKINS 
SILVER STEEL Circulars... 
Bands ... Knives... Files... 
Grinding Wheels and other de- 
pendable products, write for our 
FREE CATALOG “M” 


E. C. ATKINS 
and COMPANY. 
460 So. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Major H. Morton Jones, vice president of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, at its Jan. 12 
meeting gave its members a report on a code 
hearing at Washington, D. C. 


Harper Baughman, general manager Baugh- 
man Lumber Co., Ponca City, Okla., was named 
president of the Retailers’ Credit Association 
of that city at the recent annual meeting of the 
organization. 


Claude Brown, formerly superintendent of the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co. plant at Hoquiam, 
Wash., has succeeded C. E. Bloomingdale as 
superintendent of the White Star Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Whites, on Grays Harbor. 


C. J. Ehrmann, president West Seneca 
Lumber Co., Lackawanna, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Ehrmann will leave soon for a trip to Florida. 
The company is rebuilding its plant after a 
recent severe loss by fire. 


Rogert E. Simmons, who prior to his with- 
drawal a short time ago was for fourteen years 
secretary-manager of the American Pitch Pine 
Export Co., New Orleans, La., has opened an 
office in the Pere Marquette Building in that 
city, as export lumber consultant. 


L. Allen Dill, of the James Lumber Co. and 
the Lewis Dill & Co. (Inc.), of Baltimore, Md., 
has been elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Provident Savings Bank, a mu- 
tual institution. He has been a director for ten 
vears, 


Ralph C. Angell, president Ralph C., Angell 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., who ha’ taken 
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part in a number of amateur theatrical produc- 
tions, is a member of the cast of the melodrama 
“The Streets of New York,” which is having a 
nine days’ run at the Playhouse in that city. 


Henry Adema, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Tonawandas and of the White 
Pine Association, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the canal and transportation committees 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. Ganson 
Depew is president of the chamber. 


J. J. Linehan, secretary-treasurer of Mow- 
bray & Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio, sailed last 
week with his wife for Liverpool, on a trip 
combining business and pleasure. While in 
England he will confer with officials of the 
Great Eastern Timber Import Co., a subsidiary 
of Mowbray & Robinson. 


The American Society for Testing Materials, 
260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., offers 
to send free of charge to any who request it a 
copy of “1933 Index to ASTM Standards and 
Tentative Standards.” As such standards now 
total 689, the index extends to 124 pages; it 
has been rearranged to permit easier reference. 


N. H. “Hawk” Huey, well known lumber 
wholesaler of Phoenix, Ariz., closed the old 
year in a blaze of glory. He won an epigram 
contest conducted by the Phoenix Gazette, the 
newspaper announced in its Jan. 3 issue. His 
offering for “Today’s Line” which won the $5 
prize was: “Many who can run a good race 
spend too much time away from the track.” 


E. E. Clark has been appointed general man- 
ager of the American Screw Co., Providence, 
R. I, and already has assumed charge of the 
company’s various operating divisions. He is 
well known in the hardware industry, having 
held executive positions with several represen- 
tative companies, a production and sales ex- 
perience that will be a valuable background for 
his present position in Providence. 


John Horn, of the Horn & Kraus Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Hamilton, Ohio, was elected chair- 
man of the second district of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers at a meeting 
held in Morrow recently. He and the chair- 
men of the other four districts in southwestern 
Ohio will form the Retail Lumber Code ad- 
ministration board for that area. At the meet- 
ing in Morrow Mr. Horn presented a district 
code that was approved by the dealers. Earl 
Thompson, of Mason, was elected vice chair- 
man and Rudy Weber, of Hamilton, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Walter H. Schenk, who operates a retail 
lumber and millwork establishment in the Clear- 
ing district of Chicago and another in nearby 
Argo, each year uses advertising space in the 
South Side News to give a personal Christmas 
message of “Peace on earth, good will to men” 
to his neighbors, and the neighborhood news- 
paper in its Dec. 28 issue printed an interest- 
ing biographical sketch of the lumberman, be- 
cause, the editor said, of “many inquiries ask- 
ing what manner of man is this Walter H. 
Schenk, who spends his money to unselfishly 
promote a spirit of good will amongst his 
fellow men.” Brought up in an orphanage, at 
12 he went to work on a farm, and after a year 
of this he “knocked about” from one job to 
another, whatever he could get, until he finally 
obtained a job at a lumber yard in Webb City, 
Mo. In this work he “hit his stride” at last, 
and steadily advanced, completing his schooling 
in the meanwhile, until he was able to establish 
his own yard in Argo-Summit in 1912. In 
the Chicago area he is known as a progressive 
and energetic dealer, willing to work hard on 
a project he considers worthwhile. 
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Better Business No Myth for This 
Company 


FE. H. McGill, of Electric Mills, Miss., gen. 
eral sales manager of the Sumter Lumber Co, 
arrived in Chicago on Thursday of last week ty 
spend several days conferring with his firm’; 
representative in this territory, the Vanlanding. 
ham-Cook Lumber Co., and to call on friends 
in the trade here. 

He felt well pleased with the way conditions 
in the industry are “shaping up,” for his com. 
pany sold, he said, 100 percent more cars of 
lumber during the first week in January than jp 
all of December, and expects a continuing good 
market for the “Nearwhite” soft-textured pine 
it so consistently describes to AMERICAN Luy. 
BERMAN readers. 

Mr. McGill left Chicago Saturday to visit 
New York, Boston and other eastern markets 
before returning home. 

e_"—_ 
Describe Farm Situation 

C. E. Alter, head of the Alter Lumber & 
Supply Co., Alma, Neb., a former president of 
the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association 
who at present represents that association on 


the Retail Lumber Code Authority, and E. £, } 


Woods, versatile secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, were in Chicago on 
Jan. 9 for a short time, en route to Washing. 
ton to attend a meeting there of the Retail 
Code Authority on Jan. 10. Mr. 
pressed the opinion that the Government al- 
lotment of wheat money in Nebraska is going 


to be of material help to the retail lumber and § 


Bi 


building business and to business generally, 
The low price of hogs, however, is preventing 
corn from moving to market. He is confident 
that when cattle and hog prices make some 
substantial advance, there will be considerable 


Alter ex- | 





building and repairing business throughout Ne- | 


braska territory. Mr. Woods also reports a 
much better feeling in southwestern territory 
and the dealers are looking to the future hope- 
fully and with a considerable degree of op 
timism. 


Winter Furniture Market Good 
_ Furniture volume is forging steadily ahead, 
it was plainly indicated at the winter market of 
the American Furniture Mart in Chicago, when 
4,406 buyers registered during the two weeks 
Jan, 2-13. The market was not so “fast” as 
during the three-week World’s Fair market 
last summer, but it was considerably stronger 
than the January, 1933, market. Furniture men 
generally were well pleased with the result, al- 
though of course some companies did not do so 
well, usually because of prices or style being 
out of line with the general market trend. Mod- 
ern styles, simple in lines and convenient in 
design, were displayed by numerous manufac- 
turers, but the garish and freakish “art 
moderne” seems to be definitely abandoned. 

Walnut continues to be the volume leader in 
furniture woods, with maple and oak doing 
well, solid gum starting a little boom of its 
own, and mahogany continuing to gain in 
favor. 

The Camden Furniture Co., Camden, Ark. 
which prominently exhibited a solid gum bed- 
room suite, beautifully finished, reported to the 
AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN that it had sold enough 
of these suites to keep one of its factories busy 
until next July. 

A kitchen table with a wooden instead of a 
porcelain top, and also a kitchen cabinet with 
a wooden instead of porcelain work top, were 
introduced to buyers by the G. I. Sellers & 
Sons Co. with remarkable results. The table 
especially, which has a clear ash top with an 
alcohol-proof lacquer finish, is most popular, 
and unusually strong repeat business 1s 
reported by this company. At each end the 
table top is strongly re-inforced by a strip of 
hardwood—usually oak—which is both glued 
and screwed to the boards of the top, as a warp 
preventive. The tables are especially in demand 
by students, Sellers reported. This company, 
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by the way, is giving increasing display to the 
natural grain in the wood, partly for its decora- 
tive effect and partly to prove that the wood 
selected is flawless. 

’ The Norcor Manufacturing Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., which specializes in bridge tables, at this 
market offered a steel-frame table with 3-ply 
birch plywood top as a serving table and bridge 
table, and reported fine response, selling 300 to 
one jobber for a cooking school. 

A new-comer to the Mart with a new idea 
in chairs, was William DeFrehn & Sons, Johns- 
town, Pa., which aroused much interest with a 
type of wood joint that is unusually strong. The 
end of a dowel, instead of being turned to a size 
smaller than the socket it is to fit, is mechan- 
ically compressed and fluted, and then put into 
the glue-filled hole. As the dowel expands to 
normal size it tightly fits the hole. This com- 
pany 1s just starting to expand its operations on 
a national scale. 

Another development of interest was the in- 
creased use of wooden frames for mirrors. One 
prominent manufacturer, the Nurre Co., of 
Bloomington, Ind., has always had wood-frame 
mirrors on display as well as the venetian and 
semi-venetian type popular in recent years, but 
this vear the number of wood frames was in- 
creased considerably. The company does not 
make the frames, but buys them ready for the 
mirrors to be fitted. 

One display that attracted unusually great 
attention was a china cabinet exhibited by the 
Kiel Table Co., Kiel, Wis. This cabinet is so 
designed that it can be instantly converted into 


Brief Bits About 


Administrator Given Further 
Powers by President 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The position 
of Industrial Recovery Administrator was given 
greater power and further functions in an exec- 
utive order by President Roosevelt, signed Dec. 
30. While expressly stating that it does not 
amend any previous delegations of power to 
other departments of the Government, the order 
delegates to General Johnson the outright ap- 
proval of codes, except those for major indus- 
tries “being in general those industries normally 
employing in excess of 50,000 employees,” and 
“(2) The approval of any amendment or modi- 
fication to, exception or exemption from, or 
elimination of any one or more provisions of 
any code of fair competition.” 


Show Them What the Code 


Provisions Are 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 15.—As suggested 
by the Lumber Code Authority, the Southern 
Pine Association has sent to all mill operators 
in the Southern Pine Division sets of 11x14 
placards which briefly summarize the Code’s 
md provisions that apply to southern pine 
mills. 

These are to be posted in conspicuous places 
about the mill, so that employees may under- 
stand exactly what the employer’s obligations 
under the Code are. Lack of this knowledge 
has been the cause of a large portion of labor 
complaints received at the Authority’s office 
charging violations of wage and hour agree- 
ments, it is stated. 











Decisions on Pleas 


Mempnis, TENN., Jan. 15.—In a three-day 
session of the directors of the Hardwood Man- 
ulacturers’ Institute, held at the Peabody Ho- 
tel Jan. 4-6, about twenty-five pleas for extra 
running time for mills, and transfer of allot- 
ment, were heard. One plea was granted and 
one taken under advisement. 

The plea granted was that of the Tuschdy 
Lumber Co., Weona, Ark., which was allowed 
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a dining table without disturbing the dishes. It 
was shown in walnut and maple. 

Children’s furniture was considerably changed 
in appearance, for the most prominent show- 
ings were fine wooden pieces, smaller sizes of 
“grown-up” styles, including period - furniture. 
Whole rooms of this type of furniture were to 
be seen—and the furniture was bought. 





To Investigate Tariff on Matches 


Wasurinecton, D. C., Jan. 15.— The United 
States Tariff Commission has announced that 
it has started an investigation of tariff rates on 
“matches, except wax and wind matches, and 
except matches in books or folders.” This was 
asked for by the President in connection with 
the NRA code. Public hearing will be held 
Feb. 1. 


DuLutH, MINN., Jan. 15—President Roose- 
velt has ordered an investigation of the Ameri- 
can match industry, as a result of the protest 
against Japanese match imports made last week 
by the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, in its 
fight to protect the match business at Cloquet. 
Oscar Ryder, chief of the import division of 
the NRA at Washington, advised J. R. Pratt, 
executive secretary of the chamber, that the 
President has directed the tariff. commission to 
investigate the entire matter immediately for 
early action. Senator Shipstead and Congress- 
man Knudson also indicated they were follow- 
ing up and making every effort to protect the 
industry at Cloquet from cheap competition. 


Lumber Codes 


a double shift for the next sixty days. This 
company showed that it had operated a double 
shift for fifteen of the past eighteen years, and 
that under conditions they would be damaged 
if not permitted to run. The plea of the Tur- 
ner-Farber-Love Co., for extra running time 
at Stephens, S. C., and Lemoyen, La., was re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 





Wooden Package Division 
Meets to Establish Min- 


imum Prices 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 18—Walter 5S. 
Johnson, of San Francisco, Cal., president of 
the Federation of Wooden Package Associa- 
tions, is here for a series of meetings, starting 
today at the Mayflower Hotel, to be held for 
the purpose of establishing and correlating 
minimum cost-protection prices within the 
Wooden Package Division under the Lumber 
Code. 

Cost committees and representatives of the 
National Wooden Box Association and the 
American Veneer Package Association opened 
their sessions today, to last through Saturday. 
Accredited representatives of other Subdivision 
agencies—including the Wirebound Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago; Egg Case 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Pacific Veneer Package Association, Seattle, 
Wash.; Plywood Package Institute, New 
York City; and Standard Container Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla—are ex- 
pected to arrive not later than next Monday, 
when the federation will meet to correlate the 
various Subdivision cost-protection figures be- 
fore presenting them to the Lumber Code Au- 
thority at its meeting Jan. 29. 

Mr. Johnson, it is expected, will take an im- 
portant part in these activities, for besides be- 
ing president of the federation he also is presi- 
dent of the National Wooden Box Association 
and of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Association, and a member of the Lumber Code 
Authority, his natural and cultivated abilities 
for leadership having forced him steadily to 
the front in lumber organizations, especially 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 
44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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BUILDING 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING CO. 
SEATTLE 




















SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and at Book 


Standard Book throughout the 
States and Cana 


United 


Most complete book of its kind 
ever published. Gives measurements 
of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular 
Saws; Care of Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of 
Trees; Land Measure; Wages, Rent, 
Board, Interest, Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Sent postpaid for 50c 


American fiumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Jasper—Keeton-Massey Lumber & 
Supply Co. changed name to R. H. Carr Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Barg, Ziel & Co. 
partnership liquidated by friendly agreement, as of 
Jan. 1, 1934. H. H. Barg will continue under 
name of Barg Lumber Co. 

Sunnyvale—Sunnyvale Supply Co.: C. W. Shep- 
herd Estate sold interest to P. R. Wightman. 

FLORIDA. Gainesville—Greene Lumber & Sup- 


ply Co, succeeded by R. F. Gray Lumber & Supply 
Co. 

ILLINOIS. Oak Park—Oak Park Sash & Screen 
Co.: I. A. Carlson now proprietor. 


LOUISIANA. Bastrop—Bastrop Supply Co. (Inc.) 


changed name to Bastrop Lumber & Supply Co. 
(Inc.) 
OHIO. Dorset—J. W. Spencer & Sons succeeded 


by Spencer Bros. 


Harrisburg—A. T. DeVoss succeeded by DeVoss 





Store & Lumber Co. A. T. and G. DeVoss proprie- 
tors. 

Pz S. S. Webb sawmill taken over by 
D. H. Oborn and Son. 


OKLAHOMA. 
chased by G. E. 
under his name. 

OREGON. Lebanon—Thomas lL. 
ceeded by Tom Russell Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANBA. Herminie—Herminie Lumber 
Co. changed name to J. H. Cook Lumber Co. Pur- 
chasing department at Yukon, Pa. 

Mount Pleasant and Yukon—Yukon Lumber Co. 
changed name to J. H. Cook Lumber Co. Head- 
quarters and purchasing department at Yukon. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Coe & Parks Lumber Co. 
changed name to J. B. Coe Lumber Co. 

Gordon—H. H. Hardin succeeded by 
Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. jassetts— Ramsey 
plant and equipment to 
tries (Inc.) which will 
plant. 

WASHINGTON. 
& Timber Co. has 
Cedar Co. 

WISCONSIN. 


Nowata—New 
Williams, 


Lumber Co. 
who will 


pur- 
operate it 


Russell suc- 


Gorcon 


Furniture Co. sold 
Bassett Furniture Indus- 
recondition and operate the 


Arlington—Arlington 
leased the mill 


Tumber 
of the Verd 


Durand—Pfeiffer Lumber & Coal 
Co. changed name to Goodrick Lumber & Coal Co. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—J. 
engaged in the hardwood 
New Montgomery St. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—tThree Star Lumber Co. 
(Trade Name), 1271 Coney Island Ave.; retail mill- 
work and lumber. 

OHIO. Columbus—Quality Fuel & Supply Co., 
will open in about four weeks at 649 Woodrow Ave- 
nue, 

TENNESSEE. Springfield—Springfield Lumber 
Co. Charles T. Brandon, formerly with Brandon & 
Dozier, has purchased an interest in Pike & Wool- 
ford and a partnership has been formed by M1. 
Brandon, H. M. Pike and Robert L. Woolford, 
which will operate as the Springfield Lumber Co. 
The new company has purchased the stock of 
Brandon & Dozier and is located at the old Pike 
& Woolford plant. 


Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. 


QO. Elmer has 
lumber business at 55 


Los Angeles—Valley Planing Mili 


(Inc.); $10,000. William H. Carpenter, West Los 
Angeles, interested. 
San Francisco—J. C. Hamilton Box & Lumber 


Co. Directors: J. C. 
Karonen. 
FLORIDA. 
ply Co., 
ing 


Hamilton, P. Harris and I. 


Jacksonville—Johnson Lumber Sup- 
care of W. D. Jobe, Florida Theater Build- 


Sanford—Hill Lumber & Supply Co. Directors: 
W. A. Hill, S. A. Hill and A. B. Lovejoy. 
Tampa—Tampa Barrel Co. T. R. Mims, 5119 


Sranch Avenue, interested. 
Williston-—McLeod Milling Co. Directors: L. B. 
McLeod, A. H. McLeod and W. L, Trimble. 
KENTUCKY. Lothair—East Kentucky Stave & 
Lumber Co.; $15,000. Incorporators: John Watts, 
Cc. G. Bowman, Charles Watts and E. G. Garrard. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Gilco Building Products 
Corporation, Transportation Building, to deal in all 
kinds of building materials. 
NEW JERSEY. Summit—N. 


A. Meany Lumber 
Co.; sales agents. 


NEW YORK. Hempstead—Arthur L. Bruning 
(Ine.). Incorporator: Arthur L. Bruning, 9 Har- 
risen Avenue, Baldwin, N. Y. 

New York City—Royal Lumber Co. (Inc.). In- 


eorporators: Saul Jacobs, 237 East 20th St., New 
York City; Harry Gordon, 2980 Valentine Ave., 
New York City and Joseph Maslon, 
St., New York City. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Stave Co.; $100,000. 
wholesale and 


Winston-Salem — Dixie 
To manufacture and sell at 
retail all types of barrel staves, 
barrels, lumber, furniture and fixtures. Incorpora- 
tors: C. L. Frazier, George K. White and T. C. 
Hailey, all of Winston-Salem. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Witt & Orr Cooperage Co., 
444 East Second St.; $25,900. 

OREGON. Portland—Roy M. Janin Lumber Co.; 
$20,000. Roy M. Janin, 734 East 67th St., N., Port- 
land, an incorporator. 


123 William, 
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Portland—Oregon 
Barrel and keg 
corporator. 


TEXAS. Houston —- Navigation 
$8,000. Incorporators: — * 
Waitt and Mrs. B. D. Mitchell. 


WASHINGTON. Almira—Almira Lumber (Cg, 
$5,000. Incorporators: Kent T. Emerson, J. y. 
Koontz and C. C. Cooper. 

reer ceiling Medal Shingle Co.; $8,060, 
Incorporators: Paul R. and Robert E. Gilfilen. 

Vancouver—Contracting & Sales Co.; $2,500. In- 
corporators: Cedric Miller and Ever al Carson. 


$5,000, 


Cooperage Sales Co.; 
Ss. an in- 


manufacture. Ss. Berry 


Lumber (Co,: 
Kucera, Paul My. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Deal Lumber Co. wil! 
erect a medium size sawmill on a tract of 2,500,000 
feet of standing timber recently purchased. These 
people have started operation of the Boyd Mill 
near Peterson, Ala. The products of the two mills 
will be carried to Tuscaloosa by truck and there 
kiln dried and prepared for shipment. 

Greenpond and Centreville—W. A. Belcher pur. 
chased from the Tennessee Land Co. standing tim- 
ber in Bibb County, totaling about 5,000,000 feet of 
long- and shortleaf. Additional mills will be lo- 
cated on the tracts. 

Bay Minette—Stover Manufacturing Co. of Mo- 
bile has purchased assets of former B. & M. Lum- 
ber Co. and will replace old mill with modern one, 
In connection with the mill, which will deal prin- 
cipally in dimension stock, will be a creosoting dip 
plant, which will handle heavy timbers. 

OREGON. The Dalles—Western Pine Lumber 
Co. has purchased the plant of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby here and will transform it into a box fac- 
tory, with the intention of later adding a mod- 
ern lumber mill, according to C. W. Daughs, 5240 
S. E. 17th Avenue, Portland, president. Remodel- 
ing, electrification and installation of new ma- 
chinery will represent an investment of about 
$150,000. The capacity of the sawmill will be 50,- 
000,000 feet a year, production to be determined 
by code allotment. It is expected to develop a 
large market for box shooks. 

WASHINGTON. Nespelem — Clarkston 
Co. of Tunk Creek, in the Okanogan 
announced plans for building a sawmill and box 
factory here. The mill will be a small one for 
the present, with a capacity of 40,000 feet a day. 

CANADA. British Columbia, Victoria—Canadian 
Western Woodworkers (Ltd.), Garbally Road, will 
rebuild planing mill destroyed by fire. 

Ontario, London—G. H. Belton Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Rectory Street, plans rebuilding recently 
burned sawmill, at cost of $50,000. 








Lumber 
district, has 


Casualties 


LOUISIANA. Zenori ia Lumber Co. 
mill and power plant destroyed by fire with 
mated loss of $80,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Louisville—J. M. Griffin Co. saw 
and planing mill damaged by fire. Planing sheds 
dry sheds, four railroad cars and 4,000,000 feet of 
finished lumber destroyed. surned sheds will be 
rebuilt at once. 


WASHINGTON. 





saw- 
esti- 


Tacoma—City Lumber Co. saw- 
mill destroyed by fire. Paul Johns, president of 
the company, said business would continue as usual 
at the other units of the plant and that the saw- 
mill would be rebuilt at once Damage to the 
sawmill is estimated at $25,000, fully covered by 
insurance. Company's planing mill, office, storage 
sheds, lumber stock and trucks were not damaged. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—There has been very 
little buying activity. The Government has 
at last placed orders for forest camp recrea- 





tion halls, some of which will go to the 
pine mills. Competition for this cash busi- 
ness is keen. Different methods of figuring 


prices under the Code are making for diffi- 
culty in quoting on new business. A neW 
list, embodying some items not included in 
the original list, was issued, effective Jan. 9, 
naming the same prices on most items, al- 
though there are a few advances. Some bus!- 
ness has been held back to await results of 
hearing complaints under the code. Most of 
the large consumers, such as box plants and 
other industrials, are holding the mills uP 
on shipments. The regular trade is doing 
very little buying, and a lot of complaining 
that present prices are too high and that 
the ultimate consumer will not pay them. 
There has been quite a quantity of roofers 
and other material offered for quick shiP- 
ment, and some millmen threaten that if they 
do not move some stock soon, they are going 
to forget the code insofar as prices are con- 


cerned. It is very doubtful if the mills will 
use up their allotment of production for 
January. Most of them have piled up 4s 


much lumber as they can take care of finan- 
cially, or as is justified by sales prospects. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Reports Big Gain in New Business; 
Orders Are Mostly Industrial 


Southern pine bookings showed an expansion of about 
fifty percent in the week ended Jan. 13, as compared with 
those during the first week of the year; since the first of the 
vear they have been ahead of the shipments, so that the 
mills are building up their order files. Most of the retail 
yards in pine sales territory were buying only for current 
needs, but these tended to increase as calls came in tor 
public works requirements, while most of the yards were 
inclined to enter the market early to sort up stocks for an 
expected improvement in farm demand. The bulk of recent 
business, however, was from industrial groups. The rail- 
roads were prominent in the market, some large schedules 
having been placed, while there were many inquiries out, 
with promise of more as plans were pushed for rehabilita- 
tion of rolling stock and tracks. There were also some 
good orders received for river work. A revival is reported 
in foreign sales, the pine mills getting the benefit of dollar 
depreciation in orders from both Latin-American and Euro- 
pean markets. Production is only 39 percent normal. 


Producers of shortleaf in the Carolinas and the Southeast 
find buying hesitant, and there is complaint that they have 
difficulty in moving their output against competition on the 
basis of present differentials below standard for small-mill 
stock, so that there has been an accumulation at the mills. 
Box makers are said to be out of the market temporarily. 
Moderation of the weather is expected to result in an im- 
provement of retail buying. 


Western Pine Bookings Are Fifty Percent Above Cut; 
Stocks of Mills and Buyers Low 


The report of the western pine mills for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 13 is encouraging, in that bookings of identical 
plants were about twenty-five percent above the level of the 
previous year, and though the production of this group was 
about seventy percent above last year’s, total sales were 
fifty percent above the fortnight’s mill output. Retail yards 
in the middle West and East come into the market only 
for current needs, and volume of these is rather small, but 
stocks of these distributors are low, and there are indica- 
tions of an interest in placing orders soon for spring require- 
ments. Millwork and industrial plants have been taking 
only moderate amounts. A fair proportion of recent busi- 
ness has been for public works, and some large railroad 
orders are beginning to come in for figures. While the 
mills’ order files are low, their stocks are depleted, and so 
are those of their customers, so there is reason for expecting 
an early strengthening in the market, as mark-ups so far 
have been of moderate amount. 


Export Sales of West Coast Woods in the Lead; 
Domestic Stocks Being Depleted 


New business reported by West Coast mills was 9 per- 
cent below production in the two weeks ended Jan. 13, but 
reports of identical mills showed that their bookings were 
running well above the levels of the previous year. The 
mills during this period were badly handicapped in all their 
activities by flood damage, that restricted shipments, and 
these were nearly 30 percent below production. 


In rail territory, the retail yards have been placing very 
little business, but in view of the large buying previous to 
the effective date of minimum prices, business has held up 
surprisingly well. The bulk of the current business is com- 


Statistics, Pages 54 — Market Reports, 


ing from the railroads, and they were in the market with 
large purchasing schedules, some of which have been placed 
since the close of the statistical report. 


As wholesale stocks on the Atlantic coast were built up 
prior to the effective date of minimum prices, current sales 
to yards are not yet reflected in mill bookings, but these 
are said to be above expectations, so that it is believed that 
there will soon be a larger volume of purchasing for mill 
shipment. It is understood that a new delivered price list 
with minor revisions will be issued Jan. 20. Intercoastal 
rate remains firm at $12. One report notes a tendency to 
take lower grades because of the price advance. California 
business remains slow, but the prospects are improving as 
stocks there become depleted. 


There was an unusually large volume of export bookings 
in the two weeks; they exceeded both rail and domestic 
cargo placements. Europe has been in the market for 
larger amounts of clears, because of its favorable rate of 
exchange and steady ocean rates. Japan and China are 
both in the market, despite an increase in the trans-Pacific 
rates. It is reported that the customary piles of export 
lumber on mill docks have been reduced to a very low level. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock Sales Far Above Production 


Northern pine mills report a fair volume of buying by 
middle West retailers for current needs, as the region has 
benefited largely by distribution of crop adjustment money, 
but yards in the Niagara area find trade quiet. Industrial 
demand for low grades has been no more than fair. Output 
is small, and current bookings are two and a half times 
as large, while the shipments are greatly in excess of the 
bookings. Mill stocks are being depleted. 


Northern hemlock mills showed a considerable gain in 
bookings for the week ended Jan. 13, perhaps because of the 
recent price advance, as given in list published in this 
issue. Production has recently been at a low level. 


In the eastern spruce market there has been seasonal 
quiet in buying, with the price list firm at $26 base. The 
market is disturbed by controversies between small and 
large producers as to the small mill differential. 


Domestic and Export Demand for Hardwoods Is Slow; 
Stocks of the Buyers Are Small 


Hardwood demand has been slow since the first of the 
year, largely because of a decline in overseas sales. Export 
interests had bought heavily prior to the going into effect 
of minimum prices and advances in trans-Atlantic freight 
rates, and they have been hard to sell at the new levels. 
The outlook in the domestic market has improved. Dis- 
tributors show more interest in flooring and other building 
items, though their purchases remain small. The automo- 
bile and furniture industries are optimistic in regard to their 
sales and have been doing more buying; their shows indi- 
cate that they will soon have to enter the market for sizable 
lots. There seems to have been a slowing down in the calls 
from brewery and distillery interests. While demand made 
an encouraging gain in the second week of the year, in both 
the South and the North there was a much larger increase 
in production, but of course mill stocks are low, as ship- 
ments during 1933 continued their depletion. Reports indi- 
cate that stocks of distributors and consumers are also at a 
low point, and it is believed that as soon as code difficulties 
are ironed out there will be better domestic demand, with 
dollar exchange stabilization helping exports. 


Page 52-53, 55— Prices, Pages 60-61 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES | 











SOUTHERN PINE 








East and west side mills report the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange 











New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Jan. 1-6, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month of Decem- 
ber have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” a> 10-20’ Boards, Std. Leth. Dimension exe” Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 B&better — 2x4” ee a 
B&better B&better.. 35.44 ., Inch thick— x8” 0197 2 12 & 14’.. 22.01 22.00 12 & 14’.. 23.00 23.59 
ca La 21.37 21.69 14, 4 ye 
Shortleaf..*54.64 53.00 No. 1 ju Eee Gn 2 kseees *41.82 *40.00 rine "*"* 91.88 291.98 16° .-..---- 23.04 ue 16 steeee 24.00 24.04 
Longleaf.. 59.00 58.00 Assorted patterns | GP eee *41.84 *41.46 = | 2x6” ; 2x6” 
=a = 7 " |B&better.. 40.67 *37.63 8” ------ 041.63 941.54 Longient— 12 & 14’.. 19.01 19.40 12 & 14’.. 20.00 21.09 
No, 1— ° 2 = ae a” a ae *46.00 *46.00 1x8” ..... *22.00 22.34 16° ...... 19.50 19.50 16° 90.5 5 
Shortleaf..*42.10 *42.00 No. 1 85.44 33.25 12” *57.00 1x10” *921.50 22.50 1 ai 16" ...... 20.50 22.09 
Longleaf. .*45.00 *45.50 Surfaced Finish, j{-..,,.;.. siiinisiak ; os wii 2x8” . Poe 1 2x8” 
No. 2 30.96 30.54 10-20’ _* thick— 12 & 14’.. 21.00 *21.00;° — x 
1x3” flat ‘ ~ | B&better ee 56.44 53.75, No, 2 Boards, 1x12” |16’ ...... 22.00 *22.00 12, & 14 oe oy ys 
oveia— Inch thick— oat 5&10 >» 59.00) Standard Length —— oe ae ast - 
° _ ane 2 pe iiens 3.5 , 20’ 112 & 21. = « 
B&better.. 38.00 38.00 Ec 44:50 #4434) Cosine & Base, 30-20" | shortleaf.. 35.01 25.25)16’ ...... 23.07 *23.00;12 & 14’..*22.00 *23.34 
vO. 1 ....932.49 35.50) 9, “"" °°" 45.00 *44.66 panettar. - Longleaf..*28.89 31.00! 9x19” eels: *24.00 24.00 
wD enceeee Sew ieee eee 50.03 *49.33| 1x4 & 6”.. 51.00 *51.00 12 & 14’.. 22.00 *22.00|ox19" 
Ribetter | ere 60.75 *60.19| Casing, Base & Jamb No. 1 Shortleat 16’ see. 23.43 °25.00) 15 @ 14’..924.83 #2411 
Shortleaf..*53.07 52.00 saere thick— __ ex 92' B&b tt oy Dimension No. 1 Longleaf 16’ ...... *25.00 *25.04 
Longleaf. .*57.00 S10”. 8eaRs ee238/ 1x8". 50.00 50.08] 2X4” 9 ° Dimension 
5) 3. S.B381 SES” nccee ° 20.08 9s , cE e & , 
No 1— a staan *71.63 *70.00 1x5 610" 067.15 956.20) 12. © 1%-- 35.53 35.58 ” Timbers, 20° & Under, 
Shortleaf..*40.67 *40.00 _ 16" ..... 26.51 26.50 ry 14’ 26.6 26.50 No. 3 
No. 2 .... «+++ 30.87] toch thick No. 1 Fencing and | 2x6” 7 : at o7 be Longleaf— 
ix4” flat 4” c — aie 36.00 Boards, 10-20’ 12 & 14’. 23.51 23.50 > wenons “1.0 2i.o A & xt” 25.00 20h 
grain— °c tegyes Sreo}IZd” ..... 32.65 37.00|16’ ...... by 4x6—8x8". 24°83 24:86 
B&better 38.001 8” ...... *37.53 37.00|1x6" ..... 33.11 36.00] 2x8” 16.2. 2600 #27:58|3&4x10" . 932. 00 32.00 
B&better.. ert 43.00 43.25|1X8"_..... 32.95 *34.86\ 15 2 a4 ‘ ae | 20-00 WEL PENES10-10X10"*32.71 #31. 
No. ] 33.1 3 | - eT ont ak xn antiete” *36.45 *39 41 12 & 14’.. 24.51 24.50] 2xR” 5) aa - a a 0 
No. 2 19.33112” ...... 53.85 53.411) X10, 4+ 7 as 4} eee 25.52 25.50)12 & 14’.. 26.25 26.00|3&4x12” . 941.10 *43.06 
1x12 47.03 *46.44 12 & e+ £6.20 ). 4 e 101 O%6 F 
-*47, ; B, — 5” og |DX12-12x12"*40.15 40.00 
Plaster Lath ” oe. baweas 27.00 27.00 
Ceiling, Standard %x1%", No. 2 Fencing, Stand-| 2*1°9 Shortleaf 
Lengths - - ° 5 ’ » 2x10” aie 
“xe No. 1 .... 3.61 3.52) ard Lengths =~ |12) ....-. 26.50 826.50) 197 28.83 28.5013x4 & 4x4” 20.86 *22.68 
B&better..*28.68 *28.90|No. 2 .... 2.75 °%2.78|1x4” ..... 18.68 18.71/14’ ...... 26.37 °26.50) 14, 28.50 28.50] 4x6—S8x8”. 20.94 *21.01 
No. 1 *. 1... *25.47| Partition, Standara |!X6"&C.M. 20.89 20.86 . -— 27.56 *27.50) 16 ©" """) 99:50 29:50|3&4x10" . | 26.64 *27.00 
x4”"— Lengths No. 1 cesT 10-20" | 2x12” 2x12” 5x10-10x10"*26.94 
B&better.. 28.43 *28.11]%x re 46.25 54.00 12 & 14’.. 29.31 29.50)12 & 14’.. 32.83 34.00]3&4x12” .. 29.00 *30.77 
No. 1 .... 25.40 25.47\B resi *38.00 38.00|1x10” .*36.14 *36.39/ 16" creed S146. SLEOLIS i000. 36.50 *38.65|5x12-12x12”*29.54 
[Special telegram to AmMerRICAN LuMBFRMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Seattle, Wash., Jan. 13.—Prices for red 


Following f.o.b. mill prices on actual sales 
were reported to the Western Pine Associa- 
tion by members during the period Dec. 15 
to 31, inclusive. Averages include both di- 
rect and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SELEcTs S2 or 4S— &wdr. &wadr. &wadr 
es eae $41.02 $56.19 $51.00 
D Select RL...... 39.86 waa 46.25 
—, s$2s— No. 1 No. 2 
bs hal evn oie acer Gi be ee $33.34 $26.21 
6, sa ain eur Pale Wana Weta ecete 32.38 26.71 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
in are i keihin eae $22.00 $19.58 
Mes sina es 6 ae x Oak ee 27.33 20.15 
oe ee. rer $14.02 
Idaho White Pine 
SELEcT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” 5&6/4x8” 
& war. & war. 
of |. ee $45.33 es 
fer re 40.21 er 
Commons S82 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
ce ¢ hdcee habine $35.00 $27.71 $20.02 
1x12” sin thateveainte aie 63.04 38.15 22.15 
Pk ee Ee ES hard eaceweee cee $14.89 
Sugar Pine 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SeLect, S2 or 4S— & wdr & wdr & war. 
B&better RL...... $66.45 $63.00 $63.00 
C Select Rl....... sae 55.00 52.50 
D Select RL...... 54.25 45.50 53.75 
——, $2Ss— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rare $36.37 $30.35 watea 
6/4 dl dicin oh aake a e 35.23 29.80 $22.75 
MAPA ‘ec elecarhanate aera 46.17 32.90 eine 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x4—16’.............. $20.18 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x6-8”—16’........... 18.21 
No 3 Common, S82 or 4S, 1x8” RbL...... 17.10 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&better, gil 31.25 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 17.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
0) ir $55.00 Ofe. «exesdsede $22.00 
a hh are a ola 36.00 | SPORE 23.00 
BEE cect kan wae Jy AO eee 27.50 

aes $42.50@44.50 BY ER 

.ay a8 Shen on |, SaeeeenG 31.50 

; pe aiding Se sacovae 34.00 
| yr 23.00 

4x6” Flat gr. 24.00 a ee 4.00 
exe” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box..... 15.00 











Portland, Ore., Jan. 16,— 
on actual sales of fir, Jan. 
by West Coast mills to the 
Bureau, were as follows: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


F. o. b. mill prices 
11 to 13, reported 
Davis Statistical 


B&B&btr Cc D 
2 ge Pee re re $37.00 $33.00 awn 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Bé&btr Cc Db 
le Pee eT 27.00 $24.00 es 
UR ...0° ecw ip i ocetitateete a Geese 31.00 28.00 
Mixed Grain verunion 
BE” svacwvuenceebsawean : $18.00 
Ceiling 
MN tality Deal haere 26.00 22.00 
UE ctu Ws de Bee 26.00 22.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

Oo EE I ES ORE 30.00 27.00 19.00 
See . aitencadienioneeane 32.00 30.00 bets 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ee ee ee $19.00 $18.50 $19.50 $22.50° 
a et sveeuwes 14.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
eee 10.00 10.50 10.50 aS 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 

12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
py aaes $20.00 $20.00 $21.50 $21.50 $20.50 
Oe te wits 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 
wmowe 19.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 

a 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.25 21.25 
a “apéton 21.00 21.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
2x4”, 8’, $19.50; 10’, $19.50. 

peamGom——1vG, B, SEE"... cc cccccccccccces $10.00 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 13.—The following 
minimum prices on red cedar shingles, per 
square f. o. b. mill, represent the market 
price, except where figures in parenthesis 
following minimum price indicate average 
sales are above the minimum: 








No.1 No, 2 No. 3 
To THE TRADE— 
Re Fe ee $2.68 $2.13 $1.79 
18” (5/2 & 5/2%).....-- 2.92 2.24 1.62 
De €6 Wee GORsccesers 3.32(3.50)2.14 1.57 
To WHOLESALERS (Less discount)— 
i Lpbnaneheeke we ee we 2.48 1.97 1.63 
18” (5/2 & 5/2%)...... 2.70 2.06 1.44 
BE” 66 DE BES ec cccscce 3.02 1.89 1.32 








cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 


to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Beveled Siding, Y%e-inch 
Clear —— oe 
PM. “isin sae e mae $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 
SS 26.00 22.00 19.00 
Pee - acceso bemeas 27.00 25.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%4 inch 
RR eae a al ale a aalo ag Ge ke eye ena gieetarate 37.00 
EE ini h babe ae owed ee eee ee 47.00 
RE. enlcwed Runa ee weed ane aeek see 59.00 
Finish, B&better 
S2S or S48 
or Rough 
DE. duck Cerin pean eee eaeee $40.00 
ES code bio daa raw DAa eae De aee 45.00 
SS {ban biihe ad Rare ae a be ooh eae ne 50.00 
OSES RES Pi eS Pa eee ncn Seca Eo 70.00 
RRR SS A eee mate tee ele ee ey 75.00 
> sat ae seks alsa ch an ch ial cs sn Ia oli WN oe ea 80.00 
NS Sith ara mire nt i a a ae ss 85.00 
IE paissnant ules ec eects ooh onion Al alan we ac ell ee 90.00 
Ceiling or Flooring 
DE (wins kod USSG Uke eae enero neenre ae $25.00 
BN ki arama ice oka ees ware a ik oi eine 28.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x4” and under.............- 64% 
Made from other sizes..............-0¢- 54% 


Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 
100 62 ft. 


SF nidetéccstetesovevencsesécsbenewoens 25 
BEE Wed eneheeecsres oanses eer envanaenewn 30 
Pe” Pst vb kere sieve tnekstedennse ten raese 35 





WEST COAST LOGS 


13.—Average prices of logs: 
$18-17; No. 2, $14-12; No. 3, 





Seattle, Jan. 

Pir: No. i, 
$10-8. 
Peed Shingle logs $10-12; lumber logs, 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.50@8. 


Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 
3, $10-9. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 17.—Log market quota- 


tions: 
Yellow Fir: No. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 
Red Fir: $13. 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $12-13; lumber 1085, 
$18-19. 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $9@10. 
Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No..3 
$10-9. 
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January 20, 1934 
ATLANTIC COAST PRICES 
All Ports—C.LF. for West Coast Fir and 


Hemlock 


Price changes become effective ten days 
after publication by Code Authority. 

Handling charge beyond “ships tackle” 
varies at each port. When figuring back- 
haul freight—dock to delivery point—base on 
nearest quarter dollar; if fraction is 1244c or 


more, add 25c; if less than 12%c, drop. 
Fir Flooring K.D. 4-20’ 
B&Btr. 

S.G. .G. 
SO. side gba eb ew eee Selena ey $32.00 $47.50 
Be ice & rien, ta wir te fo me aesple ian eee 35.50 45.50 
as 5 aa dca ere ana he acmianelae 39.75 47.75 
PE” ci easiowe naews Sane wie wads 36.7 49.25 
CPOE” cc vccccstecserveensees 32.25 48.25 

Fir Ceiling K.D. 4-20’ 

B&Btr. oe “Ty 
BA”. osvvscecevces $28.75 $24.75 $14.75 
OS Se ee 32.00 28.00 18.00 
=r 33.50 29.50 19.50 
 Kicne keer euey 35.25 31.25 21.25 
OS eer 37.25 34.75 26.75 
BEG” occcsesscvence 39.50 36.50 28.50 

Fir Siding K.D. 

B& tr. i yg sé ” 

ixé—4 to 20’... cccce = rs) to = 5.50 to $27.50 
Fir aman 6-20’ 

— B&Btr. 

E.G. V.G. 
a sc pee sales ae ncaa ats = 00 $47.00 
Es ieeh ved ta naneewsweneeee 2.00 50.00 
ST can. aeseh cotta we wre ar neta 55.00 65.00 
IE © Shi ciate ter ako lori ce oto cae ike 44.50 50.50 
IES, iicocsises dhe) iin tg Gee laos We sie Meche 45.50 53.50 
EE os bs ae 6G So cr evi ck a i 59.75 68.75 
SIE, inci ok ws cals go ay i ce ths Wr oe 44.75 50.75 
I nad sir ae ries ae Hs ns Bb elaialon G 45.75 53.75 
ET ia hikwin dda oh icn cee ee 60.00 69.00 
ST ccariss abn th aah ik tae 6 a erie ape earn 40.50 46.50 
SPT soaidi-ar-or'ag Sh wh gs acs wo obras: ah ear ni 42.25 50.25 
DE stew Ath wd dicho ie waren oe 55.25 65.25 

Fir Stepping 3-20’ 
B&Btr. 

F.G. .G. 
NT iiss 'd ce hile iar ahS whghargearaenten ail $67.75 $49.75 
IG iin dail acon og atin toca aoe aa 70.75 50.75 
IES Sa A writs dedicat aa uae, cae 68.00 50.00 
REE ES = tp yee ee 71.00 51.00 

Eave Gutters 10-40’ 

ne ae pe Sa eee e s, . ae $49.50 
EY caress artgs arcs an'tg-tacocarnariabie See we Ae sok tc ate aca Acs, oon Ree 49.75 
Ee saa are Ws: aah ane Kala oa neler 50.00 


Fir Dimension and Boards 


2” Fir Green Dimension Surfaced to 14” Off 
No. 1 Com. Fir 15% No. 2 


For straight No. 1 common add $1. 


2x3-6’, $19.75; 8’ $26.75; 10’, $27.75; 12 and 
14’, $28.75; 16 to 20’, $31.25; 22 to 32’, $39.25. 
2x4-6’, $19.50; 8’, $29; 10’, $29; 12 and 14’, 
- i. 16 and i8’, $31; 22 and 24’, $33; 26 to 
2x6” -6’, $17.75; 8 and 10’, $25.75; 12 and 14’, 


$29.25; 16, 18 and 20’, $29.75; 22 to 32’ $35.75. 
2x8-6’, $19.50; 8 and 10’, $27.50; 12 to 20’, 
$30; 22-24’, $33; 26-32’, $36. 
2x10”-6’, $22.50; 8 and 10’, $27.50; 12’, $29.50; 
14 to 20’, $30.50; 22-24’, $33.50; 26-32’, $36.50. 
2x12”-6’, $22.50; 8 and 10’, $28; 12 and 14’, 
339.50; 16 to 20’, $31.50; 22-24’, $34; 26-32’, 


Above items hemlock, $2 less. 


The above sizes in No. 2 common fir and/or 
hemlock are quoted $4 to $5.50 lower; with 
No. 3 $3 to $4.50 below No, 2 


Fir Plank and Small Timbers 


Surfaced to 4%” off Lengths 8 to 20 Ft. 

No. 1 common 15% No. L- 3x3”, Pa - ae 
$29.00; 6”, $28.25; 8”, $28.50; 10”, $28; » $28; 
4x4”, $28.25; 6”, $28. 50; os "$28. 75; a0", oe 25; 
12”, $28.25. 


No. 2 common in above sizes drop $2.50 
for 3x3-4-, 6- and 8-, 4x4-, 6- and 8-inch; 
drop $3.50 for 3x10 and 12-inch, and 4x10 and 
12-inch. 

No. 3 common below No. 2 common, $2; for 
3x3-, 4-, 6- and 8- and 4x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
oo $3 for 3x10- and 12 and 4- x 10- and 12- 
inch, 

Fir Timbers 


(For Hemlock, $2 Less) 

C.I.F. Prices—Rough—Range from $29.25 
for 6x6-, to $30.75 for 18x18-inch No. 1 com- 
mon 15% No. 2. 

Lengths 8- to 24’ for No. 2 common, deduct 
$3.50 per M from above. No. 3 common, de- 
duct $6.50. 

For lengths 41- 
quotation. 


to 100’ call for special 


Boards 
Inch common fir and/or hemlock green 
random length 6’ to 20’ S4S. 
For straight No. 1 common, add $1.50. 
For dry No. 1 common, add $2; No. 2 com- 
mon, add $1. 
T&G, and/or beaded, add 50 cents. 


All 4%” stock must be branded sub-standard 
after Jan. 1. 


0.115% 

No. 2 No, 2 No.3 Rough 

Com Com Com. Add 
2 $26.25 sesh eemeal $3.50 
Se saewns 24.50 $22.50 $16.50 3.25 
SS eee 23.75 21.75 16.75 3.00 
OS 26.50 22.50 18.50 3.25 
rer 27.25 23.75 19.25 3.00 
BE . éseuws 27.25 23.75 19.25 3.00 
SE Sic naw 30.50 24.50 19.50 2.75 


Above boards are %” thick and predomi- 
nate in Atlantic Seaboard markets. 





faucets should have a flow of at least 3 gallons 
a minute, and those outdoors 5 gallons a min- 
ute. Pipe at least 34-inch in size is necessary 
on branches longer than 25 feet, or serving 
more than one outlet. 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are minimum prices on oak floor- 
ing authorized by Lumber Code Authority, 
f. o. b. mill. Delivered prices shali be not 
less than f. o. b. mill price, plus freight to des- 
tination from Johnson City, Tenn., Memphis, 
Tenn., or Alexandria, La. 

a xl" ae ak 
Clr. $86 $73.5 $54. 
Cie. 
Sel. 
Sel. 
Cir. 
Cie. 
Sel. 
Sel. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


- wht... 

= :-* 
i; Wess 
L wee... 


Clr. 
Clr. 
Sel. 
Sel. 
Cir. 
Cir. 
Sel. 
Sel. 
No 

No 
No 


ye ee 
1 com. —- ‘ 
1 com, red. - 
Ee ee ere 


a. York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }}-inch stock, 
$9; for %-inch, $4.50; for 44-inch, 0. 

Chicago delivered prices may be ‘obtained 
by adding to the above: For }$-inch stock, 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Delivered prices f. 0. b. Wisconsin points: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 








8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 8 to16’ 
BE scikkieinia co ees $30.00 $31. 00 $33.00 $31.00 
ee ae 32.00 33.00 34.50 33.00 
BM hs waa 33.00 34.00 35.50 34.00 
RN eae om graces 36.00 37.00 38.50 37.00 
BRE “ti beacienew 38.00 39.00 40.50 39.00 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1.Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 

8’ 10,12-14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22&24’ 
2x 4” ...$33.25 $33.25 $34.25 $35.25 $37.25 
2x 6” . $2.25 32.75 33.75 34.75 36.75 
2x 8” ... 33.25 33.25 34.25 35.25 37.25 
2x10” . 36.75 36.75 37.75 38.75 40.75 
2x13” » Sea 37.75 37.75 38.75 40.75 

For No. 2 dimension, 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
deduct $4 from No. 1 price; for 2x10- and 


12-inch, deduct $5. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized, f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Jan. 13: 


First Second Third 


ee all ee ree ee $63.97 $52.97 $38.02 





F. O. B. MILL SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN AND APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of prices on southern and Appalachian hardwoods 














reported during the period ended Jan. 10, f. o. b. mill basis: 


SOUTHERN | oo cum MIXED OAK — ELM APPALACHIAN MIXED OAK HARD MAPLE 
® uartere No. 3-A No. 3 com. FAS 
HARDWOODS _ |, AS, isa col be 28.50 HARDWOODS 14 20.50| 874 77.00 
RED GUM Ino” j — 47.75|sa. wormy me Phe ti 32.25) WHITE OAK aa! s ort :75@ 20.50|No. 1 & sel. 
. ° - i 
vo 1 | 8/4 37.75] 8/4 35.50| 4/4 18.50@ 22.001, ,., Quartered Y 37.25 §/4 1378 
4/4 «8.4.50 TUPELO — . : 4/4 111.00 POPLAR 6/4 43.75 
5/4 39.75 | . Plain —- ne’$ — es 5/4 120.75 Quartered nee 48.50 
8/4 43.00@ 45.00. $74 39.00} °/4 a at Plain 4/4 79.75] 4/4 °24-00@ 29.75 
3.00@ 45. 39. : 5/4 13.50/F AS ; : 7 ‘ : 
Plain 6/4 39.00 POPLAR 8/4 14.25@ 17.25 4/4 87.00@101.50 Plain No. 3 com. 
FAS No. 1 & sel. Plain No. 3 com. 4 92.75|Saps 4/4 18.00 
5/ , 
4/4 57.00 : A pe No. 1 com. 5/4 6.50|\No. 1 & sel. » the 61.00 
No. 1 & sel. ler?! ® 31. 4/4 33.25 4/4 53.50@ 69.50\>°.°otS CHESTNUT 
4/4 31.75@ 35.75|No. 2 com 8/4 | 42.50 MAGNOLIA ; " 4/4 62.25 
5/4 40781 4/4 13.25|No, 2-A - ‘ No. 2 com No. 1 & sel. Quartered 
6/4 46.95| 5/4 18.00|4/4- 23.50\F AS a 4/4 36.00) 4/4 40.00|No. 1 & btr. WHND 
No. 9 mat ‘Cra 18.00|No. 2 B - 6/4 56.25@ 57.50) Pas wormy No. 1 com. 4/4 31.25 
— 7: , . we te an|__ 8/4 59.00) 874 57.50) 4/4 39.25@ 42.00 : 
4/4 20.75, WHITE OAK 4/4 14.75|No/1 & sel. sen Gan 3 Plain 
, = com. 6/4 14.50)" 474 38.25|No. 1 & btr. WHND re 30.00\54. wormy 
SAP GUM No. 2 com. = ASH 5/4 40.25] 4/4 36.00@ 36.50) 574 32.00@ 40.00| 4/4 ~ 24-09 
Quartered | 4/ _ 36.50)FAS 6/4 41.25@ 42.50] 5/4 et 5/4 22.00@ 27.00 
PAS Plain 4/4 52.50! g74 44.00] 6/4 44.00) 4, 20.00| 6/4 26.00 
8/4 52.00|FAS 6/4 59.25@ 60.50 ' : 4/4 18.00@ 20.0 
ee el i 61:28] veer MAPLO | SYCAMORE RED OAK HICKORY BASSWOOD 
F oo esiNo. 1 & se ; rT Plain , No. 1 & sel. No. 1 & sel. 
5/4 a 38:001NG | & sel. os og FAS No. 2 Plain 8/4  38.25@ 40.00| 5/4 34.75 
. 4 34.75@ 42.00 a Ge : 4/4 36.75 5/4 14.50|FAS ‘ No. 2 com. CHERRY 
No. 2 com. BR oe 29.59|No. 1 & sel. No. 3 com. 4/4 64.25) 8/4 23.25 ’ . 
Pane 16.75 Ss 4/4 28.25@ 29.75] 5/4 6.50|No. 1 &sel. FAS 
j_— a — OAK 8/4 27.75@ 30.00 5/4 50.75] ag ASH os Lb tag 4 
No. 1 ag re (9) PAS ain we com, 19:98 HICKORY ~ ; com. ~— 6/4 69.001 /4 120. 
. ri 2 . P d - = Siew : 2. D _ uv. = 
wa/4, .31-75@ 34.00) 4/4 | 43.75@ 51.00) 874 18.75 ay s.eelNe. 3-A ? tee! BIRCH 
4/4 14.00@ 14.50| 4/4 40.00@ 45.00 WILLOW 6/4 60.00} 4/4 18.00) 674 38.00) 4/4 61.50 
5/4 17.00|No. 2 com. No. 2 com. No. 2 com Sd. sq. edge No. 2 com. No. 1 & sel 
6/4 14.501 4/4 29.00] 6/4 17.50] 8/4 12.00] 8/4 30.00) 4/4 23.251 4/4 40.50 
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RUSSELL 
Federal 
denly 


HAWKINS, a 
Home Loan Bank 
Tuesday morning at 
House, Washington, D. C., 
the heart following a 
Hawkins was born in Pennsylvania 
eight years ago. He was a graduate of 
Girard College and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In early life he went west and was 
for a number of years associated with the 
Diamond Match Company and for many years 
represented the Whitney interests of Michi- 
gan in their timber operations on _ the 
Pacific Coast. For twelve years he was the 
Chairman of the Port of Tillamook Bay, Ore- 
gon, and aided in the development of deep 
water navigation in that section of the coun- 
try. He loved to do big things in a big way. 
As an instance, he gave a flag pole to the 
Oregon Building at the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position, said to have been the tallest flag 
pole in the world—232 feet above the ground 
—surmounted by a star ten feet in diameter. 
He also gave a flag pole to Memorial Park 
at Newark, New Jersey. During the war he 
served as a captain in the aviation corps 
supervising the output of spruce. In June of 
last year he was appointed a member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and had 
been in Washington since that time. Mr. 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are minimum prices f. o. b. Wau- 


member of the 
Board, died sud- 
the Hays-Adams 
from dilation of 
severe cold. ir. 

fifty - 





sau, Wis., on northern hardwoods, as estab- 
lished by the Lumber Code Authority: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
OS eer 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
eee 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
eee 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
| | eee 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
BASSWOOD 
men wwade wes 60.00 50.00 37.00 28.00 20.00 
Pe Sceen cen 63.00 53.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
RS eS 68.00 58.00 42.00 30.00 22.00 
Dee seacaawen 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 
OO) eee, 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 
|, Sea 95.00 85.00 70.00 50.00... 
Key stock, 4/4, No. . and emer $65; or on 
grade, FAS, $75; No. $55; No. 1 and 
better, $70; or on fm} FAS, 36: No. 1, $60. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BIRCH FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Se 60.00 45.00 37.00 28.00 18.00 
OS are 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
| ae 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
PRS wa ewe 75.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
er 95.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 1x4” 
| | Sere 105.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 1x6” 
7 ee 150.00 135.00 115.00 1x4” A.L 
|) eee 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 1x4” A.L 
ft 53.00 43.00 30.00 23.00 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Sorr ELM FAS & Sel Com Com 
eee 45.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 
eee acsracs aad 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
ee -sh6cenad 50.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 
fe escuwees 55.00 40.00 28.00 21.00 
|. ae, 65.00 45.00 30.00 eoce 
See sateceahs 75.00 55.00 35.00 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$30.00. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock ELM FAS Com Com Com 
OO ae 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
ee ésduveaes 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
SS Re 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 
8/4 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 
a Serre 90.00 80.00 50.00 sees 
ei deo oak or 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sorr MAPLE FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Oe wiwans 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 
ee a aaceu 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 
|”, ae 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 
Pe wéeauwren 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
Harp No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.3 
Mapie FAS Sel Com Com Com Sound 
4/4 60.00 45.00 40.00 27.00 16.00 18.00 
5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 = 00 
8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 5.00 
9/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 1x4” #3 sis: 00 
10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
16/4 150.00 135.00 105.00 
K1tnN DryInc CHarGEes — 5/8, 3/4&4/4, $6 
5/4&6/4, $7; 8/4. $8; 10/4, $12; 12/4, $15 


basswood, $1 per M less. 

WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR Driep STocK 
—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 3,200; bass- 
wood, 2,500; kiln dried stock, 500 pounds less. 

If inspection is after KD add 5% to price. 

For delivered prices, use the freight and mill- 
work additions shown in Broughton List; except, 
figure maple on birch basis. 


Hawkins had a wide acquaintanceship among 
lumbermen in the Northwest and was a 
regular attendant of the manufacturers meet- 
ings and was a colorful character. He was 
a member of Psi Upsilon Fraternity, and a 
Thirty-third Degree Scottish Rite Mason. He 
is survived by one son, Russell, Jr., and one 


daughter, Mrs. Henry PD. Schmidt of York, 
Pennsylvania. The remains are being taken 
to Portland where there will be a Masonic 
service on Monday afternoon, January 22nd. 

ANDREW B. HAMMOND, born in St. Leon- 
ards, N. B., Canada, on July 22, 1848, died at 
San Francisco, California, on January 15, 
1934, aged 85. 

He left New Brunswick in 1856 and went 


to Pennsylvania where he worked for 
time for J. W. and J. H. Cochran. 
the stories of the wonderful West, 
to go to Montana. He 
was then about nine- 
teen years of age. He 
went to St. Louis for 
outfitting and took 
what was known as a 
“deck passage’’—that 
is, no berth; slept on 
deck with his blankets 
—for Fort Benton. In 
Fort Benton he met 
his older brother, 
George. They pro- 
ceeded to western 
Montana and, not find- 
ing things as they 
hoped for, decided to 
zo to Puget Sound. 
Mr. Hammond went 
there via Portland, 
taking the steamer to 
Monticello on the Cow- 
litz River; thence by 
horseback to Olympia, 
where he arranged for 
a job on Hood’s Canal 
with the predecessors 
of Pope & Talbot. 
After remaining there 
for a year or there- 
abouts, Mr. Hammond 
returned to Montana 
and began work ina 
became one of the 
Eddy, Hammond & 
Mr. Hammond 


a short 
Hearing 
he decided 





store. 
proprietors of 

Company. 
became acquainted 
James J. Hill of the Northern Pacific, 
one of the most interesting accounts 
pioneer life as given by Mr. Hammond 
his description of organizing the 
camps, using the French Canadians 
secured from his old home country to cut the 
lumber, timber and ties for the Northern Pa- 
cific. This was through a contract that he 
entered into with Mr. Hill and he furnished 
all of the construction timber for the North- 
ern Pacific from Helena to Spokane, and in 
addition for two branch lines. 

In 1885 the Missoula Mercantile Company 
was organized to take over the business of 
Eddy, Hammond & Company. About the same 
time Mr. Hammond organized on a substan- 
tial scale a lumber business under the name 
of the Big Blackfoot Milling Company. This 
lumbering business was sold to the Anaconda 


Tn due time he 


the firm of 
with 
and 

of 
was 
lumber 
that he 


Copper Mining Company in 1898. 
Prior to this, in 1894, Mr. Hammond and 
his associates purchased the Oregon Pacific 


Railroad running from Yaquina Bay 


, to near 
the summit of the Cascade Range. 


This rail- 


road was later sold to the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

While in Portland, Mr. Hammond heard of 
the effort of the people living along the Co- 


lumbia River to build a railroad and he was 
successful in his negtiations to take over 
the unfinished work and built the Astoria & 
Columbia River Railroad. Later he sold this 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Hammond showed his versatility and his 
wide range of business activities by organiz- 
ing in 1899 the salmon canning industry on 
the Columbia River, forming the Columbia 
tiver Packers Association, which he oper- 
ated for a number of years very success- 
fully. 

In 1900 Mr. Hammond organized the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company. He had the happy 
faculty of drawing about him men of in- 
fluence and capital and there were associated 
with him in this enterprise Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, Marcus Daly, General Thomas H. Hub- 
bard, Francis H. Leggett, John Claflin, Henry 
Ek. Huntington and FE. H. Harriman. 

About the same time Mr. Hammond organ- 
ized the Vance Redwood Lumber Comany. 
Later on this company merged with the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company. 

he Hammond Lumber Company is one of 
the largest holders of timber on the Pacific 
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Coast and it has extended its activities from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, including larg 
wholesale distributing business in Los An. 
geles, Chicago and other points. Among othe; 
activities of the company is a substantia) 
interest in ocean transportation. 

Mr. Hammond is survived by his son Leon. 
ard Hammond, vice-president of the ‘Ham. 
mond Lumber Co., and four daughters, Mrs 
Florence Whiteside, Santa Barbara; Mrs 
Frank King, San Francisco; Mrs. W. Burnet 
San Francisco; Miss Daisy Hammond, Bey. 
erly Hills. 

Funeral services were 

Jan. 17. 

JOHN LINDSE Y, | 81, 


of the eight-wheeled 
a great place 


held from his home 
on 


famed as the inventor 
wagon which has hag 
in the logging and other indus. | 
tries of the South, died on Jan. 11 in New 
Orleans, in an infirmary where he had beep 
a patient for two weeks. Mr. Lindsey was 
born in Alabama. He moved to Mississippi 
and settled in Old Claiborne. Part of his 
youth he spent in Bucatunna, where his 
family had sawmill interests. He moved to 
Sandersville when the N. O. & N. E. railroad 
was built through that section. 

It was at Sandersville that he built the 
first of the eight-wheeled wagons which were 
destined to become famous all over the world 


The factory at Sandersville burned; and the 
new factory was located at Laurel. This con- 
cern was established jointly by Mr. Lindsey 
and by his brother, Dr. S. W. Lindsey. Mr 
Lindsey made a great place for himself in 
the activities of Laurel and in the affections 
of its people. He lived there for more than 


30 years. 


COLONEL 
died Dee. 31 


FREDERICK M. 
at the 


ALGER, 57, 
Charles Godwin Jennings 


Hospital, in Detroit, Mich., following an ill- 
ness of a month. For more than a genera- 
tion he was vice-president, treasurer and 
director of Alger, Smith & Co., a lumber 
company which operated in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and the West. He was 
a director of a large number of corporations. 
Colonel Alger was a veteran of two wars, 
serving as captain in the Spanish-American 
war and as Lieutenant-Colonel of artillery 
in the World War. He was the son of Gen- 
eral Russell A. Alger, and the elder Alger 
was a veteran of the Civil War and later 
Secretary of War. Colonel Alger was promi- 


nent in public affairs, in the 


and in society. 
ALBERT H. 


American Legion 
KUHN, 73, pioneer Hoquiam, 
Wash., lumberman, died at his home in that 
city January 5. He had been a resident of 
Hoquiam for half a century and built the 
first sawmill on Grays Harbor. He was born 
in Brookfield, Wis., Feb. 1, 1860. Following 
construction of the North Western lumber 
mill at Hoquiam, he served as superintendent 


of that plant until 1903, when with R. F. 
Lytle and other associates he formed _the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company, which 


he managed until 1912, when he disposed of 
his interests and went abroad for five years. 
He organized the Robert Gray Shingle Com- 
pany with his brother-in-law, Tom Soule, in 
1917. At the time of his death he was presi- 
dent of this concern and of the Kuhn Log- 
ging Company. 


B. FRANK CLARKE, 
in Glencoe, Ont., on 
in London, Ontario. After 
experience he entered the employ of the Geo. 
H. Bolton Lumber Co., in that city. He later 
was an organizer of the pamag- ‘mill firm of 
McPherson & Clarke, at Glencoe. He was 
a promoter of the Southwestern Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers Association, and _ for 
many years he was its secretary. He is 
credited with originating the idea of the 
Clean Yard Contest. He took a large inter- 
est in civie affairs. 


his home 
was born 
preliminary 


52, died 
Dec. 25. 


at 
He 


some 


JOHN 
berman, 
where he 
born in 


O'DAY, 77, pioneer 
died on Dec. 28 at 
was spending the 
England. While he was small his 
parents located near Wisconsin Rapids. In 
1881 he went to Merrill to become foreman 
of the T. B. Scott Lumber Co. About 1839 
he started out on his own and entered into 
partnership with John Daly, of Wisconsin 
tapids. He helped organize many of the 
industries in the city of Merrill. 


Wisconsin lum- 
teedley, Calif. 
winter. He was 


DAVID C. SCOTT, 75, prominent Tacoma, 
Wash., lumberman, died January 7 at his 
home following a heart attack. He was born 
in Winneconne, Wis., Nov. 2, 1858. He first 
entered the lumbering and logging business 
in Michigan and came to Tacoma in 1905. 
He was secretary of the Cispus Logging 
Company. He was a life member of the 
Tacoma Country & Golf Club and of the 
Tacoma Yacht Club. He was a member of 
the Union Club in Tacoma, the Rainier Club 
in Seattle, the Masonic lodge and the Shrine 


CARNEAL J. MeWILLIAMS, 69, president 
for many years of McWilliams & Schulte, 
box manufacturers and hardwood dealers of 
Cincinnati, died Jan. 8 at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital. 


Mr. McWilliams retired from bus!- 
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ness in 1929. Shortly after being graduated 
from the old Lebanon College, at Lebanon, 
Ohio, he became an employee of Sexton Mill 
& Lumber Co., box makers. Later he was 
employed by the LaSance Box Co. and the 
Queen City Box Co. About thirty years ago 
he started his own business, but a few years 
jater became one of the organizers of Mc- 
Williams & Schulte. 


CASPER M. MAYER, SR., 77, the “Father 
of Pittsburgh aviation,” died of a heart at- 
tack at his home in Bridgeville on Jan. 4. 
In 1892 he bought the Fryer & Collins Lum- 
per & Builders Supply Co., at Bridgeville, 
and was, active in other companies. At the 
time of his death he was president of the 
Mayer Lumber Co. He was an early avia- 
tion enthusiast and became head of the 
Mayer Aircraft Corporation and of the Mayer 
Airport in sgridgeville, the first flying field in 
that region. 


J. Cc. COERPER, 76, founder of the Coerper 
Lumber Co., Hartford, Wis., died Jan. 11: at 
the St. Joseph’s hospital in that city. He 
organized the company in his young man- 
hood and was president until his retirement 
five years ago. Two brothers, William and 
George C. Coerper, own the Coerper Brothers 
Lumber Co., in Milwaukee. Survivors are a 
son, Roland, located in Milwaukee, and four 
daughters. ye: 

THEODORE CALDWELL, 89, well known 
lumberman of Jamestown, Calif., died Dec. 
29, following an illness of several years. A 
native of Amhurst, Canada, he had been a 
resident of Jamestown for almost fifty years, 
directing the Jamestown Lumber Co. until 
ill health caused his retirement several years 
ago. His widow, Mrs. Virginia Caldwell, sur- 
vives. 


REX G. 





CHESBORO, 47, a widely known 


lumber wholesaler of Toronto, Ont., died re- 
cently in that city after several years of 
failing health. He was born in Chicago and 


was in business at different times in St. Louis, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Regina, Winnipeg and 
Toronto. He was a member of Hoo Hoo; 
at one time being elected to the Supreme 
Nine. 
WwW. J 
Calif., 


ness. 


. SCANLON, 54, died at Susanville, 
on Jan. 10, after several months’ ill- 
He was a noted California lumber 
authority, and supervised the construction of 
a number of lumber plants, including the 
S. and J. Lumber Co. at Loyalton and the 
Diamond Mountain Lumber Co. at Susanville. 
erection of numerous churches and other 
prominent buildings of the city. 


HARRY W. DICKERSON, 56, died Jan. 4 in 

St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianapolis. For 
many years he was secretary-treasurer of 
the old Dickerson-Williams Veneer Manufac- 
turing Co. In recent years he has lived in 
New York where he engaged in importing 
mahogany. He returned to Indianapolis last 
spring. 
NICHOLAS LEE PETRICH, 
of the Petrich-Sauer Lumber Co., of San 
Antonio, Texas, lost his life on the last day 
of the deer-hunting season when his rifle was 
accidentally discharged while he was getting 
through a fence. He was a native of San 
Antonio, where he has been a widely known 
lumberman for many years. 


62, president 


GEORGE C. McDOWELL, Syracuse, N. Y., 


died at St. Joseph Hospital, on Jan. 5. He 
Was associated with his brother, J. H. Mc- 
Dowell, in the McDowell Lumber Co., for 
many years, and for the past ten years he 


has been associated with the Mulherin Lum- 
ber Co. 


JOHN A. FORD, 50, of Columbus, Ohio, 
who had a lumber business in Cowan, Va., 
lost his life on Jan. 15 as the result of an 
accident in the latter city. Arrangements 


were made for the funeral from the home of 
his brother-in-law, Clarence Howard, at 
Cowan, Va, 

G. FRANK BEAVER, 44, of Fayetteville, 
Ark., died Dec. 25 in a Kansas City hospital. 
€ was manager of the Fayetteville Lumber 
& Cement Co. and was prominent in local 
business and civic affairs, 


FRED H. EMERY, 76, retired lumbermar. 
and resident of Grand Rapids, Mich., all his 
life, died Jan. 9 at his home there. For 40 
years he had conducted a lumber company 
in Grand Rapids. He was a life member of 
Doric lodge, No. 342, F. & A. M. 


T. J. SALTZ, widely known lumber dealer 
of Hayesville, N. C., died at his home in that 
tity, Dee, 30. He was born in Virginia and 
had lived in Texas and Georgia. For the past 
ll years he had had extensive lumber opera- 
“ons in Clay county, in his State. 


aici C, ADAMS, resident of Ellendale, N. D., 
Tsien superintendent of Thompson Yards 
Inc.), died recently and quite unexpectedly 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


in an Aberdeen hospital as the result of a 
slight bruise. 

DANIEL H. BUCKLEY, SR., 75, a pioneer 
lumberman of northern Michigan, died at 
Pontiac, Mich., on Jan. He was in the 
lumber business at Clarion and Walloon 


Lake, beginning more than 50 years ago. 


WILLIAM H. ASENDORF, 56, secretary- 
treasurer of the Duker-Assendorf Box Co., 
manufacturers of wooden containers, Balti- 
more, died after an illness of two days, on 
Jan. 6. His father also was a well-known 
manufacturer of boxes. 


JONES, known 


EK. H. to his friends as 
“Casey,” for 20 years auditor and sales man- 
ager of the Oregon Lumber Co., in Baker, 


Ore., widely known among lumbermen in the 


Yakima valley, died Jan. 4 at his home in 
jaker of a sudden heart attack. 

CHARLES SEIBERT LOSH, 50, a retired 
pipe-organ builder, died Jan. 7 at his home 


in Hershey, Penn. He was well known in the 
hardwood markets because of his extensive 
use of hardwoods both in constructing and in 
finishing his organs. 


RONEY, 


WILLIAM FE. 58, was buried at 
Sioux Falls, Jan. 9. He was secretary and 
assistant manager of the W. C. Buchanan 
Lumber Co. Formerly he was associated 


with the Sioux Falls Lumber Co. 

MRS. HOARD A. SHEAD, wife of a promi- 
nent Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chicago lum- 
berman, died in Grand Rapids, Jan. 10. Her 
husband, a brother and a sister survive, 


63 


GUSTAVE H. C. GOEHLE, 65, long super- 
intendent and director of the William Hen- 
rich’s Sons’ Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died on Dec. 
30 after a four months’ illness. 


FRED H. EMERY, 76, lifelong resident of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., died at his home on 
Jan. 9. For 40 years he conducted a lum- 
ber yard on the west side. 





OSCAR LEACH, 55, who formerly lived in 
Columbus, Ohio, and was associated there 
with the Leach-Sowers Lumber Co., died at 
his home in Toledo on Jan. 


G. S. BARTON, 70, of Rutherford, Tenn., 
died at his home on Jan. 2. He was a 
prominent logger and lumberman and was 


public affairs. 


EDWARD H. SMITH, 73, lumberman, coal 
dealer and banker of New Castle, Ky., died 
at his home on Jan. 3, following a stroke. 


active in 


WALTER RUSSELL PERRY, 57, a promi- 
nent lumberman and farmer of Perquimans 
county, died Jan. 9, at his home at Chapa- 
noke, N. C. 


MIKE PAPANIKOLAS, 51, 
Copper Coal & Lumber Co., Bingham, 
died carly this month. 


head of the 
Utah, 





CHARLES J. KITCHEN, 43, former lumber- 
man of Ashland, Ky., died on Jan. 1, at Win- 
ter Garden, Fla. ae 

JOE F. SCOTT, 66, who operated a sawmill 
and planing mill at Cookeville, Tenn., died 
Jan. 7 at his home. 





Brief Bits About Codes 


(Continued from Page 57) 


since the beginning of activities for and undet 
an NRA code. He is president of the Ameri- 
can Box Corporation, and has a career of 
great usefulness already behind him—first as a 
newspaperman, a lawyer, then as a first lieu- 
tenant in the spruce production division of the 
Aviation Section, Signal Corps, where during 
the World War he did outstanding work in 
maintaining loyalty in the logging camps and 
lumber mills, which won him a captain’s com- 
mission; when he returned to civilian activities 
he was engaged, at the suggestion of C. A. 
Webster, of Stockton, Calif., as attorney for 
Tarter & Webster, lumber and box manufac- 
turers, and subsequently joined the firm, which 
became Tarter, Webster & Johnson (Inc.). 
Mr. Johnson was in charge of sales, with his 
offices moved in 1922 to San Francisco, where 
in 1928 the American Box Corporation was 
formed, with him as _ president. 





Foresters Favor Local Code 
Authorities 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Jan. 15.—A meeting of lum- 
bermen and foresters was held at Purdue Uni- 
versity on Jan. 9 to discuss requirements for 
this region which would fulfill objectives of 
Article X of the Lumber Code; namely, keeping 


forest lands in continuously productive con- 
dition. 
Some lumbermen were of the impression 


ihat there would not be the application of this 
article of the code to this region, since logs 
are bought in small lots from numerous wood- 
land owners. Professor Matthews, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, pointed out that, while 
there are no definite regulations in regard to 
purchase from farm woodlots, it is quite likely 
that such regulations will be made. Discussion 
indicated that it would be desirable to have 
practices and minimum requirements defined. 

Recommendations drawn up by representa- 
tive foresters of the region were considered and 
approved. These favored local Code agencies 
with authority to interpret and enforce the pro- 
visions of the Code within their respective ter- 
ritories, subject to the approval of the Divi- 
sional Lumber Code Authority. These agencies 
should have authority to approve plans for for- 
est management. The recommendations dealt 
also with forest protection. : 

Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., and 


John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind., who were 
present as a committee of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, will present 
these recommendations to the convention of 
that association, meeting in Indianapolis on 
Jan. 19. 





New Minimum Price Lists to 


Supersede Old 


The Lumber Code Authority has issued the 
following lists of minimum _ cost-protection 
prices, to supersede former bulletins as shown: 

Jan. 2, Douglas fir doors, No. 35, supersedes 
No. 16; Jan. 6, northern white pine, norway 
pine, spruce, aspen, tamarack, jack pine and 
balsam, No. 37, supersedes No. 21; Jan. 6, 
California redwood, No. 42, supersedes No. 28; 
Jan. 6, hardwood plywood, supersedes part of 
No. 3; Jan. 8, northern hemlock lumber, No. 
39, supersedes No. 7; Jan. 8, northern hard- 
woods (Wis., Mich., Minn.), No. 40, supersedes 


No. 8; Jan. 9, northeastern hardwoods and 
softwoods, No. 38, supersedes Nos. 9 and 22; 


Jan. 12, No. 45, Douglas fir and West Coast 
hemlock; Jan. 12, No. 50, Sitka spruce; Jan. 
12, No. 51, Western red cedar. 


Copies of the bulletins have been sent by the 
various administrative agencies to the operators 
in their respective Divisions or Subdivisions. 
The new prices uniformly take effect ten days 
after their respective dates of issue. 





Prepare Hardwood Export 
Code 


Mempuls, TENN., Jan. 16.—Minimum prices 
for hardwoods in export markets is the aim of 
a committee which has prepared an export code, 
which will include a certain formula for sale 
of hardwoods in foreign markets. The formula 
will definitely fix the price and will mean all 
sales will be made on the same figuring basis, 
and will eliminate the various prices which have 
been quoted in foreign countries. 

A committee composed of Lee Robinson, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Emmett B. Ford, New Orleans, La., 
president of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association; J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio; 
Fred Bringardner, Lexington, Ky.; Ben John- 
son, Shreveport, La. Claude Sears, Mobile, 
Ala.; and George C. Ehemann, Douglas Heuer, 
and H. Johansen, all of Memphis, framed the 
code which has been sent to the Lumber Code 
Authority at Washington for approval. It is 
hoped that it will become effective on Feb. 1, 
or not later than Feb. 15. 

















[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 








One issue ........... ceccececesees-30 Cents a line 
’ 
Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line i 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues..... ..$5.40 a line 
Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED 


Salesmen 











WANTED — BUILDING MATERIAL SALESMAN 
Experienced, to take charge of builders’ supply de- 
partment in connection with lumber vard; must be 
able to take over sales of all building specialties 
which company has handled for a number of years. 
Company located in medium sized city in central 
states Give age, experience, references, full par- 
ticulars, in first letter. 
Address “‘C. 60," care American Lumberman. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMEN 


Salesmen calling on retail lumber trade, particu- 
larly in Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas and 
other western sections can increase their income 


by acting as our representative in introducing new 


type of screen which is finding ready demand. 
Experienced men are invited to send for descrip- 
tive circular. Please mention territory. 


Address “‘C. 65,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMAN BY CHICAGO 


Wholesale sash and door house for southern Mich- 
igan territory, living at Kalamazoo or Grand Rap- 
ids, on salary or commission basis. State experi- 
ence, age and salary expected. 


Address “C. 63,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED SALESMAN 


Door jobber 
of Chicago, 
DeKalb. In 
etc. 
Address “C, 64,” 


BY CHICAGO SASH AND 
for northern Illinois territory outside 
preferably with headquarters around 
reply, kindly advise experience, age, 


care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN WTD. FOR SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Address “C, 37,"" care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


SINGLE MAN— SCANDINAVIAN— 
Would like position as yard agent, 15 years’ experi- 
ence office, yard-work and hardware. 


Address “C. 57,” care American Lumberman. 


~ 





we 





POSITION WANTED AS SUPT. OR FOREMAN 


Special millwork, 20 years’ experience, several years 


with last employer. Estimating, drafting, detail- 
ing, billing and supervision. Can take measure- 
ments on job. Practical man. 44 years old. Good 


reputation. 


Address “C. 59,” care American Lumberman 
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Employment 


COMPETENT MALE STENO-BOOKKEEPER 


With Accounting and Sales experience at South- 
ern Pine, Cypress, Hardwood Lumber and Mill- 
work plants. Nominal salary acceptable, pending 
business improvement. 

Address “C, 29,’ care American Lumberman. 








YARD MANAGER, PROVEN ABILITY 
On sales, profits, collections. Now employed; want 
change. Salary based on results. Al Ref. 
Address “‘C 45,"" care American Lumberman. 





WHO WANTS A MANAGER? 
Young, experienced, aggressive, good bookkeeper, 
salesman and collector. 
Address “B. 97,” care American Lumberman. 





DRAFTSMAN—DETAILER—BILLER 


Seeking job with manufacturer, dealer, contractor. 
Advanced manual arts education. Cost Book A 
grad. Exper. spec. millwork, cabinet work, plans, 
construction. Devoted to service. 

Address ‘“‘C. 28,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERT CIR. SAW & BAND FILER WANTS JOB 
Anywhere. Will guarantee first class results. 
kind of timber. Good references. 

S. J. RYERSON, 1013 N. College St., 


Any 
Decatur, Ill. 





PRACTICAL RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Wants position; 15 yrs. experience in contracting and 
building, 5 yrs. as assistant manager; capable sales- 
man, good collector; middle aged; good references. 

Address “‘C. 51,” care American Lumberman, 





SECRETARY—A LUMBERMAN’S DAUGHTER 
Experienced in estimating, remodeling, 
construction, materials, selling. Typing, shorthand. 
University graduate. References. 

Address ““C. 52,’" care American Lumberman. 


drawing, 





SALES OR GENERAL MANAGER 
Office man and salesman of ability, experience, per- 
sonality and wide acquaintance, not exactly happy 
in present location, open for negotiations. High 
class southern hardwood salesman or general mana- 
ger, with experience domestic and foreign. Have 
always held best places and holding one now, but 
want connection with firm of standing where in- 
dustry, initiative and real ability to produce will 
get us both somewhere. 
Address “‘C. 53,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN—WHOLESALE SASH, DOOR, 
Millwork or asphalt roofing, wishes to make change; 
must have excellent future; reference furnished. 

Address “C. 54,"" care American Lumberman. 





JUNIOR EXECUTIVE—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 

Age 33, 12 yrs. exp. yard, office, sales, detailing, 

billing, estimating, accounting. Desires connection. 
Address “C. 55," care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER, ESTIMATOR, BUILDING 


Want connection with retail company in growing 

community. Long experience as construction supt. 

and foreman. A-1 references: a money maker. 
Address “C. 66,’" care American Lumberman. 





IF YOU WANT A REPRESENTATIVE 


In Chicago and surrounding territory who can 
sell to railroads, large industrial and construction 
companies, yellow pine and fir lumber, or piling, 
ties, ete., I can do it. 
Address “‘C. 67,” care 


American Lumberman. 
12B—7201—Lumber 5 1-2 pt 


harrison 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Man with successful record in selling sash, doors, 
millwork and builders’ hardware to lumber dealers 
desires new connection. Best references. 
Address “C. 69," care American Lumberman. 





WHO CAN USE 


Capable man, inside or outside, preferably in East. 


Experienced forestry engineering, mills, _ retail, 
wholesale lumber. Roadwork lumber, financial and 
educational. Protestant, past 40. 


Address “C. 61," care American Lumberman. 





SASH, DOOR OR WOODWORK FACTORY SUPT. 
Capable efficiency expert; estimator, detailer. Quan- 
tity production at low cost. With last employer, a 
successful well known concern, 16 years. Unim- 
peachable references as to character and ability. 
Address “C. 44,” care American Lumberman. 








Lumber and Dimension 


—_———weeeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesse eee 
EXPERIENCED COMPETENT WHOLESALER 


Eastern sales manager, 25 years one house, gelj. 
ing mostly industrial trade in New York and Ney 
Jersey, open for engagement. Mills manufacturing 
Northern, Idaho, Ponderoso, Sugar Pines, Spruce 
Yellow Pine, Cypress, Fir & Box Shooks. Con. 
mission basis only. 


Address “B. 87,"" care American Lumberman, 








WANTED—SMALL MILLS QUOTE: 
Dry, No. 4&Btr., 4/4 $28, R.W. Pond; or W.P. ligh 
stain O.K. and 6/4 R.W. pine fir or larch, No. 3&R 
R.W. S2S. All cuttings in. filler No. 2 lath if you 
have, describe fully. Cash. 
HAWK LUMBER CO., 


Ponca City, Okla. 





MANUFACTURERS’ LUMBER CODE 
Send 10 cents to cover mailing and postage, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearbon 
St., Chicago, Ill., will send you the complete Lun. 
ber Code. 





Electric Machinery 


WANTED TO BUY 
1—2300 volt generator, General Electric or Westing- 
house, A.C. 60 cycle, 3 phase, 750 K.W., 32 or # 





rotating poles, 85% power factor, direct connected § 


to either of following named engines: Cause, with 
non-releasing corliss valves, Buckeye, or Cross Com- 
pound Uniflow. 

3—250 K.V.A. transformers, 2300 volt, 220 volt, 440 
volt. 

2—480 volt generator, G. E. 


or Westinghouse, A.C 
60 cycle, 3 phase, 750 K.W., 


either 32 or 42 rotating 


poles, 80% power factor, direct connected to any 
of above mentioned engines. 
Quote prices and give locations, age and _ serial 


numbers. 


Address “C, 56," care American Lumberman. 


Steel Rails 


WANTED TO BUY—10 MILES 30 LB. RELAYING 

Rails, with Fish Plates or Angle Bars. Will also 

consider 20 lb. or 25 lb. State price, condition. 
Address “C. 58,” care American Lumberman. 


Used Machinery 


WANTED: WOODS 501 MATCHER 
Prefer Motor Drive. 
Address ‘“‘C. 40,” care American Lumberman. 

















BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 


By using the classified section of the 
American Lumberman. The classified ads 
are read by both the buyers and sellers. 
A quick way to dispose of anything you 
want to sell. 

Get what you want by advertising in the 
best medium. You can profit by using the 
classified sections. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Miscellaneous 


WE ARE CARLOAD CONSUMERS 
Of DRY WHITE PINE or SPRUCE SHAVINGS. 
SAWDUST, BLOCKS, or other WOODWASTE; all 
must be free of bark. If you can supply any or all 
of the above, please inform us immediately. 
LUMBER BI-PRODUCTS Inc., Manchester, N. 











BOUND COPIES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 
Lumber Code may be obtained from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago, Ill. Price 10 cents. 








HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE T0 
TRADE? ADVERTISE 
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